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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Since the days of Ignaz Goldziher (1850—1921), generally regarded as the 
founder of Islamic studies as a field of modern scholarship, the formative 
period in Islamic history has remained a prominent theme for research. In 
Goldziher’s time it was possible for scholars to work with the whole of the 
field and practically all of its available sources, but more recently the in- 
creasing sophistication of scholarly methodologies, a broad diversification 
in research interests, and a phenomenal burgeoning of the catalogued and 
published source material available for study have combined to generate an 
increasing “compartmentalisation” of research into very specific areas, each 
with its own interests, priorities, agendas, methodologies, and controversies. 
While this has undoubtedly led to a deepening and broadening of our un- 
derstanding in all of these areas, and hence is to be welcomed, it has also 
tended to isolate scholarship in one subject from research in other areas, and 
even more so from colleagues outside of Arab-Islamic studies, not to mention 
students and others seeking to familiarise themselves with a particular topic 
for the first time. 

The Formation of the Classical Islamic World is a reference series that 
seeks to address this problem by making available a critical selection of the 
published research that has served to stimulate and define the way modern 
scholarship has come to understand the formative period of Islamic history, 
for these purposes taken to mean approximately AD 600—950. Each of the 
volumes in the series is edited by an expert on its subject, who has cho- 
sen a number of studies that taken together serve as a cogent introduction 
to the state of current knowledge on the topic, the issues and problems 
particular to it, and the range of scholarly opinion informing it. Articles 
originally published in languages other than English have been translated, 
and editors have provided critical introductions and select bibliographies for 
further reading. 

A variety of criteria, varying by topic and in accordance with the judge- 
ments of the editors, have determined the contents of these volumes. In some 
cases an article has been included because it represents the best of current 
scholarship, the “cutting edge” work from which future research seems most 
likely to profit. Other articles—certainly no less valuable contributions— 
have been taken up for the skillful way in which they synthesise the state of 
scholarly knowledge. Yet others are older studies that—if in some ways now 
superseded—nevertheless merit attention for their illustration of thinking 
or conclusions that have long been important, or for the decisive stimulus 
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they have provided to scholarly discussion. Some volumes cover themes 
that have emerged fairly recently, and here it has been necessary to include 
articles from outside the period covered by the series, as illustrations of 
paradigms and methodologies that may prove useful as research develops. 
Chapters from single author monographs have been considered only in very 
exceptional cases, and a certain emphasis has been encouraged on important 
studies that are less readily available than others. 

In the present state of the field of early Arab-Islamic studies, in which 
it is routine for heated controversy to rage over what scholars a generation 
ago would have regarded as matters of simple fact, it is clearly essential 
for a series such as this to convey some sense of the richness and variety of 
the approaches and perspectives represented in the available literature. An 
effort has thus been made to gain broad international participation in edi- 
torial capacities, and to secure the collaboration of colleagues representing 
differing points of view. Throughout the series, however, the range of possi- 
ble options for inclusion has been very large, and it is of course impossible 
to accommodate all of the outstanding research that has served to advance 
a particular subject. A representative selection of such work does, however, 
appear in the bibliography compiled by the editor of each volume at the end 
of the introduction. 

The interests and priorities of the editors, and indeed, of the General Ed- 
itor, will doubtless be evident throughout. Hopefully, however, the various 
volumes will be found to achieve well-rounded and representative synthe- 
ses useful not as the definitive word on their subjects—if, in fact, one can 
speak of such a thing in the present state of research—but as introductions 
comprising well-considered points of departure for more detailed inquiry. 

A series pursued on this scale is only feasible with the good will and 
cooperation of colleagues in many areas of expertise. The General Editor 
would like to express his gratitude to the volume editors for the investment 
_of their time and talents in an age when work of this kind is grossly underval- 
ued, to the translators who have taken such care with the articles entrusted 
to them, and to Dr John Smedley and his staff at Ashgate for their support, 
assistance and guidance throughout. 


Lawrence I. Conrad 


INTRODUCTION 
Hadīth: Origins and Developments 


Harald Motzki 


MUSLIMS USE the term hadith (literally: “report”) to denote, on the one 
hand, a tradition about the prophet Muhammad or one of his Companions 
(the sahaba, sing. sahabi),’ and on the other, the whole corpus or the genre 
of such traditions.? A complete hadith consists of a text (matn) and infor- 
mation about its path of transmission (?snad, literally: “support”), i.e. a 
chain of transmitters through which the report is traced back to an eyewit- 
ness or at least to an earlier authority. The form of hadith is also typical 
for reports about persons who lived later than the Companions, and the 
questions that arise in connection with the Hadith apply also to them. 

The contents of hadrths are diverse. They report historical events in the 
life of the Prophet, the first caliphs or other Companions; they also provide 
information about opinions or actions concerning issues of belief, ritual, law, 
ethics, the Qur'an and its interpretation, and so on. Therefore, hadiths are 
not only found in the so-called hadīth collections, but also in compilations 
devoted to the life of the prophet Muhammad (sīra and maghāzī literature), 
in accounts of early Islamic history, in works on the exegesis of the Qur'àn, in 
juridical treatises, and in biographical dictionaries. Since the last- mentioned 
topics are dealt with elsewhere in this series, this volume will focus only on 
research on Hadith in general. Yet the boundary is artificial, since studies 
on Hadith, even if they purport to be general, are often based on a specific 
type of tradition. 

The choice of the articles in this volume was made several years ago, 
and in the interim six articles have had to be translated? and the entire 
work edited, printed and indexed. It was thus not possible to include very 
recent articles that might have fitted into this collection. The idea guiding 
the choice of articles was, first, to collect studies of interest from a method- 
ological perspective and, second, to provide an overview of the development 


!Many modern Muslims and some Western authors restrict the term to traditions of 
the Prophet. 

?In this case the term is capitalised in this article. 

$1 wish to thank the translators for their accurate work: Gwendolin Goldbloom for the 
German articles and Matthew Gordon for the French one. | am also grateful to Lawrence 
I. Conrad, the general editor of the series, for suggestions to improve the translations. 
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of hadith research published by scholars trained in the Western academic 
tradition.* 


Origins and Transmission of the Hadith 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN HADĪTH STUDIES 


What the Hadith is, how it was transmitted, and who the most important 
transmitters and authors of collections were, was known in Europe by the 
seventeenth century at the latest." Even so, the genuine scholarly study 
of this subject began only in the nineteenth century. A prerequisite was 
the blossoming of the study of history in general and the growing interest 
in other cultures encouraged by the colonial expansion of the European 
powers. Interest in Muslim religious literature was further stimulated in the 
nineteenth century by developments in Christian theology, the appearance of 
historical-critical studies on the life of Jesus, and the rise of a source-critical 
approach to Bible studies. 

It was thus no coincidence that the first studies of Hadith were written 
by scholars who were concerned first of all with the project of a historical- 
critical biography of the prophet Muhammad. They realised that next to 
the Qur'an, the Tradition was the most important source for the life of 
the Prophet and the history of early Islam.? This finding compelled them 
to investigate the historical reliability of this source, and in this they were 
followed by scholars who were interested in the religious and legal ideas 
and institutions of early Islam and who also realized the importance of the 
Hadith for these issues. 

The first decisive Western studies on Hadith, which were all published in 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century, described their subject more or 
less as follows. It was only natural that the person, words and deeds of the 
Prophet and founder of the new religion were central topics of conversation 
already during his lifetime. This custom continued and even intensified after 
his death, not only because of fascination and respect for the departed but 
above all because the Qur'an proved to be insufficient as a source of guid- 
ance for the practical life of the community as it spread beyond the confines 
of Arabia. The gap was filled by referring to the Prophet's decisions and 


*| am thankful to John Smedley of Ashgate Publishing and Lawrence I. Conrad for 
proposing corrections to my English style. I am particularly grateful to the latter for his 
valuable suggestions on my Introduction. 

"See Barthélémy d'Herbelot, Bibliothéque orientale, ou dictionnaire universel (Paris, 
1697), 416. 

“William Muir, The Life of Mahomet (London, 1858), ii. 
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example, his sunna (“habit”).” Muslims therefore tried to gather all the 


information about their Prophet that they could find; where required, they 
invented precedents and ascribed them to him. Semi-professional story- 
tellers also contributed to the considerable stock of hadiths that were al- 
ready circulating in the first Islamic century. The content of the traditions 
was mostly preserved by memory and transmitted orally. Nevertheless, al- 
ready during the Prophet’s lifetime, and then after his death, a few persons 
wrote hadiths down and preserved them in this form, although there was 
a marked opposition against this practice. At the end of the first/seventh 
century, initiatives of the caliphs and personal motives induced professional 
transmitters to collect a large part of the hadiths then available and write 
them down. These scholars passed the content of their collections on to 
their students, mostly in the form of lectures. The pupils took notes based 
on these lectures and later passed this material on to their own students. 
In this manner the compilations of the most important collectors were pre- 
served, but unfortunately, no remains of the actual collections made before 
the middle of the second/eighth century have survived to the present day.? 
In the course of the following centuries the stock of hadiths grew through col- 
lection and fabrication and found expression in more and more voluminous 
compilations.!? 

In view of this system of transmission, which was essentially oral, though 
partly supported by written notes, the opinion of the first Western scholars 
concerning the historical reliability of the Hadith was ambivalent. On the 
one hand, they accepted as genuine part of the traditions of the Prophet 
(e.g. those that were generally recognized by Muslim scholars because of 
their impeccable isndds) as well as several reports about his Companions 
and other individuals of the first/seventh century and the beginning of the 
second/eighth (e.g. those relating their views on the issue of writing down 
hadīths or about their notes and notebooks), although it was conceded that 


"Muir, Life of Mahomet, xxix-xxxi; Aloys Sprenger, "Über das Traditionswesen bei 
den Arabern", Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlāndischen Gesellschaft 10 (1856), 2. 

*Muir, Life of Mahomet, xxxi; Otto Loth, "Ursprung und Bedeutung der Tabakát", 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlāndischen Gesellschaft 23 (1869), 594. 

?Muir, Life of Mahomet, xxxii-xxxiv; Sprenger, “Traditionswesen”, 4-8; idem, “On the 
Origin and Progress of Writing Down Historical Facts Among the Musulmans", Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal 25 (1856), 375-81; R.P.A. Dozy, De voornaamste Godsdien- 
sten. Het Islamisme (Leiden, 1863), 80; Alfred von Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden 
Ideen des Islams (Leipzig, 1868), 138; idem, Culturgeschichte des Islams unter den Chal- 
ifen (Wien, 1875), I, 475-76. 

I? Von Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen, 136. 
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these may have been somewhat distorted during the transmission process.!! 


On the other hand, Western scholars assumed that the vast majority of 
hadīths circulating in the third/ninth century and growing even thereafter 
comprised the results of invention and forgery.!* According to the opinion 
of these scholars, two factors contributed to the distortion and falsification 
of traditions: 


1. For more than a century material was primarily communicated through 
oral transmission. During this phase the quality of transmission was 
dependent not only on the memory of individual transmitters, but 
also on latent bias, 1.e. influences conditioned by the development of 
the Muslim community that unconsciously had an effect on how the 
transmitters understood and handed down what they had received.13 


2. Political and religious strife within the community could lead to the 
falsification of existing traditions and to the invention of new ones.14 


It was not exclusively through their own critical examination of the sources 
that the first Western scholars came to realise that the corpus of Muslim 
Hadīth that had emerged by the beginning of the third/ninth century was 
a conglomeration of genuine, distorted and forged traditions. They based 
themselves also on the views of the early Muslim hadith critics, who had 
themselves already investigated the problem of the reliability of the hadiths 
and had developed their own methods for distinguishing genuine traditions 
from distorted and fictitious ones. Yet this hadith criticism exclusively com- 
prised, according to the impression that Western scholars had, examination 
of the chains of transmission (isnāds) and the transmitters mentioned in 
them, and did not investigate the internal evidence provided by the texts 
themselves (the matns). A few Western authors expressed their admiration 
for the Muslim scholars’ accomplishments in this respect,*? but all were 
convinced that Muslim hadith criticism had not been sufficiently rigorous 
and had only resulted in collections containing hadiths of varying degrees 
of reliability. If the invention of hadiths began shortly after the death of 
the Prophet, as was assumed, then it was not possible to sort out the fab- 
ricated ones merely by checking whether the ¿snáds were “unbroken” and 


‘Muir, Life of Mahomet, xxxv, xxxvi-viii; Sprenger, “Traditionswesen”, 2, 7; idem, 
“Writing Down Historical Facts", 376, 379, 380-81. 

12Dozy, Islamisme, 81; von Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen, 142-43; idem, 
Culturgeschichte, I, 477-81. 

Muir, Life of Mahomet, xxxv-vi. 

14 Tbid., xxxviii-ix. 

'5Dozy, Islamisme, 82; Muir, Life of Mahomet, xlii-xlv. 
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whether the transmitters were trustworthy. Moreover, both the collective 
immunity of the Prophets’ Companions from criticism and the renunciation 
of a rationalist investigation—i.e. one that would have analysed the content 
of traditions in isolation from considerations of religious dogma—thwarted 
the emergence of an effective method of hadith criticism.*? Consequently, 
the first Western hadith scholars estimated the number of genuine hadiths 
contained in the so-called “authentic collections” as much lower than Mus- 
lim scholars did: half of them at most (Weil, Muir, Dozy) or even just a few 
hundred (von Kremer).!? They thus declared it the task of modern hadith 
criticism to filter the few genuine traditions from the thousands of fabri- 
cated ones,!? though most did not pursue this point and propose a method 
by which this end could be achieved.!? 

In the pioneering Western studies published between 1850 and 1875, 
the main questions that have occupied modern research up to the present 
day were thus already raised: When, how and why had this type of tradi- 
tion arisen? How had it been transmitted? How reliable are the hadīths? 
To what extent and in what ways can they be used as sources in mod- 
ern historical-critical scholarship? What methods allow one to distinguish 
genuine traditions from distorted ones and later fabrications? All these 
questions are of course interrelated, but for the sake of clarity the different 
issues will be dealt with separately here. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORICITY 


To what extent can the Hadith be used as a historical source? Muir’s opinion 
is representative of the view that prevailed among the earliest Western hadith 
scholars: 


Tradition cannot be received with too much caution, or exposed 
to too rigorous a criticism; ...no important statement should 
be accepted as securely proved by tradition alone, unless there 
be some farther ground of probability, analogy, or collateral ev- 
idence in its favour....2° [The historian] will maintain a jealous 
guard against the misleading tendencies [of a tradition]...and 


18 Muir, Life of Mahomet, xliv-lii; Dozy, Islamisme, 81-82. 

Muir, Life of Mahomet, xliii; Dozy, Islamisme, 82; von Kremer, Geschichte der 
herrschenden Ideen, 142. 

5 Muir, Life of Mahomet, lii; Dozy, Islamisme, 82; von Kremer, Geschichte der herr- 
schenden Ideen, 136, 142. 

19 An exception was Muir, who discussed criteria that may prove useful for historical 
hadith criticism (Life of Mahomet, liii-lxxxvii). 

22 [bid., lxxvii. 
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will reject whatever bears their traces. In the remainder he will 
find ample and trustworthy materials for the biography of the 
Prophet.?! 


At the end of the nineteenth century this critical yet optimistic opinion 
gave way to a greater scepticism. Scholars who were mainly studying the 
legal Hadith questioned its authenticity more radically and consequently 
developed other views on its origins and development. 

In his comprehensive study “Ueber die Entwickelung des Hadith”, writ- 
ten in 1890, Ignaz Goldziher also assumed, it is true, that reporting about 
the Prophet had already begun during the latter’s lifetime and that the 
Companions supplied a basic stock of traditions that was enriched by fol- 
lowing generations. But Goldziher doubted that it was possible to make 
secure judgments about this “original earliest stock of the Hadith” .?? He 
concluded that the Hadith could not be used as a historical source “for the 
history of Islam’s childhood”, i.e. the time of the Prophet and the Com- 
panions, but only for the following stages of development that had actually 
generated the bulk of the Hadīth.** The aims of Goldziher's study were, 
therefore, completely different from that of the scholars who tried to recon- 
struct the historical life of the Prophet. He was looking for the forgeries, 
not the genuine traditions, or to put it more generally, he was interested in 
the hadiths that reflected the problems of the post-prophetic era of Islam.?* 
Traditions served him as historical sources not for the times about which 
these traditions pretended to report, but rather for—and only for—the later 
times in which these materials originated. 

Goldziher illustrated the causes of hadith distortion and fabrication— 
issues that Muir and others had adumbrated only tentatively and hypotheti- 
cally—with a wealth of examples from numerous sources. He showed, for 
instance, that the gulf between the Umayyad rulers and the “pious” schol- 
ars produced hadiths through which the latter created their own religious 
world, which they retrojected onto the Prophet and the first “rightly guided” 
caliphs. The rulers reacted to this opposition and challenge in the same way. 


?! Muir, The Life of Mohammad, revised ed. by T. Weir (Edinburgh, 1923), lxxv (a less 
emphatic rendering of the passage contained in the first edition, Ixxxvii). 

22lgnaz Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien (Halle, 1889-89), II, 5; English trans- 
lation: Muslim Studies, ed. S.M. Stern, trans. C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern (Chicago, 
1967-71), IM, 18-19. This was already the opinion of Loth (“Ursprung”, 595). 

23 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I], 5 (= Muslim Studies, II, 19). 

*4See also Ignaz Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam (Heidelberg, 1910), 43; En- 
glish trans., Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, trans. Andras and Ruth Hamon 
(Princeton, 1981), 40. 
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They had their own policy legitimised through hadiths generated by scholars 
acting on their behalf. In this manner hadiths in favour of rebellion against 
the rulers and against the dynastic principle of the Umayyads were created, 
as well as counter-hadiths that forbade rebellion and upheld Umayyad rule. 
Groups that were excluded from the caliphate, like the Shrat ‘Ali and the 
Bant ‘Abbas, also put forward their claims and likewise retrojected them 
back to the time of the Prophet. The religious policy of the ‘Abbasids, after 
they had seized the caliphate, gave a new impulse to the development of 
religious and legal scholarship and consequently also to the study and pro- 
duction of hadiths. The personal dependence of scholars on rulers resulted, 
as in the era of the Umayyads, in the emergence of politically coloured tradi- 
tions. In hadiths ascribed to the Prophet or Companions one could also find 
expressions of the differences of opinion between groups of Muslim schol- 
ars, e.g., between the ahl al-ra’y (scholars who taught their own opinions) 
and the ahl al-hadith (scholars teaching traditions), or between regional 
centres of scholarship concerning issues of religious law; individual scholars 
and groups also used Hadith to pursue personal or factional rivalries based 
on personal disputes, tribal loyalties, and regional allegiances.25 Goldziher 
likewise demonstrated that a context of disputation was not in and of itself 
essential to the emergence of false traditions: quite vivid and fantastic tales 
were often put into the mouth of the Prophet or a Companion in order to 
make an ethical point or to lend authority to a statement of some didactic 
merit.26 

Goldziher’s studies on the Hadith?’ exerted a powerful influence on the 
Western study of Islam and were highly praised. Yet scholars interpreted 
his results differently. Some felt that he corroborated their view that the 
bulk of traditions circulating in the third/ninth century were not genuine. 
They continued, however, to assume that there were also genuine hadiths or 
traditions having a historical kernel, and that it was the historian’s task to 
discover them.** Others adopted a more radical position and derived from 


25 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 28-130 (= Muslim Studies, II, 38-125). 

26 Muhammedanische Studien, 11, 153-74 (= Muslim Studies, II, 145-63). 

?*7On the issues of origin and historicity of the Hadith, Goldziher published several 
other articles, among them: “Hadith und Neues Testament”, in his Muhammedanische 
Studien, II, 382—400 (= Muslim Studies, 11, 346-62); "Neutestamentliche Elemente in der 
Traditionslitteratur des Islam”, Oriens Christianus 2 (1902), 390-97 [repr. in his Gesam- 
melte Schriften, ed. J. Desomogyi (Hildesheim, 1967-73), III, 315-22]; “Neuplatonische 
und gnostische Elemente im Hadīt”, Zeitschrift für Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete 
22 (1908), 317-44 [repr. in Gesammelte Schriften, V, 107—34]. 

*8See, for instance, Theodor Nóldeke, “Zur tendenziósen Gestaltung der Urgeschichte 
des Islam's", Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft 52 (1898), 16- 
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Goldziher’s studies the methodological principal that the Hadith in general 
must be considered as false, in the sense that it does not go back to the 
authority to whom it is ascribed.?? 

The different reception of Goldziher's studies was not least the conse- 
quence of contradictions inherent to his work. On the one hand, he claimed 
that it was not possible to say anything certain about the original stock 
of hadiths being reported from the Prophet and the Companions, and that 
the bulk of traditions ascribed to them was merely the result of the re- 
ligious, social and political developments that characterised the first two 
Islamic centuries. This could be interpreted as expression of a general scep- 
ticism towards the Hadith. On the other hand, Goldziher's proof that a 
number of hadiths were not genuine and rather reflected later developments 
within Islamic society does not sustain the conclusion that this is true for 
all hadiths.?? Furthermore, if secure judgements about the original stock of 
hadiths are not possible,*! then the only traditions a scholar could use as 
historical sources would be those that could be proven to be later fabrica- 
tions, e.g. by showing that they were anachronistic. But what then was one 
to do with the indefinite but certainly large number of traditions that could 
not clearly be identified as forgeries? Is it reasonable to generalise and con- 
sider these to be later fabrications as well? Since Goldziher assumed that 
the available sources contain both early (genuine) and later (fabricated) tra- 
ditions, his argument led to the historically invalid conclusion that all early 
traditions would necessarily be classified as later, simply because his method 
did not allow for their identification as early. It could be concluded from 


33; Carl Heinrich Becker, Islamstudien. Vom Werden und Wesen der islamischen Welt 
(Leipzig 1924-32), I, 521-22. This opinion is not very different from that of the critical 
Muslim hadith scholars of the classic era. The difference lies in the methods applied. 

273 E.g. Friedrich Schwally, “Die muhammedanischen Quellen und die neuere christliche 
Forschung über den Ursprung der Offenbarungen und die Entstehung des Qoránbuches”, 
-in Theodor Noldeke, Geschichte des Quràns, 2nd ed. by Friedrich Schwally, Gotthelf 
Berstrāsser, and Otto Pretzl (Leipzig, 1909-38), II, 146: "Every legal hadith has to be prin- 
cipally considered as a forgery until the contrary is proven" (translation: H.M.). Schwally 
restricts this rule, however, to legal Hadith. 

39 Instructive for Goldziher's tendency to generalization on the basis of a few examples 
is his opinion of the hadiths contained in the canonical collections. Although he proved 
at most for one percent of them that they are anachronistic, he concludes: "Judged by 
a scientific criterion, only a very small part, if any, of the contents of these canonical 
compilations can be confidently referred to the early period from which they profess to 
date" ("Principles of Law in Islam”, in The Historian's History of the World, New York 
1904, VIII, 302). 

$1]t may be noted in passing that this claim too could not be sustained by the material 


he had studied. 
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Goldziher's studies that: 1) the historian must do without the Hadīth as 
a source for the beginnings of Islam (the time of the Prophet and roughly 
the first century), and 2) for later times he could only use as sources those 
few traditions that were demonstrably late.?? This meant that the source 
material available for the early history of Islam was drastically decreased. 
Most scholars, above all the historically minded ones, were not prepared to 
go this far. In any case, Goldziher himself was inconsistent in his scepti- 
cism. He avoided using hadiths for his presentation of the Prophet's life, 
it is true 33 but he did not hesitate to accept as historically true reports 
concerning the Companions and other individuals of the following two or 
three generations.** The difficulty here was that while he argued that in 
the case of the Prophet’s time it was impossible to distinguish genuine from 
fictitious reports, when it came to the later period he did not explain what 
new criteria now made it possible to draw such distinctions. 

Goldziher’s studies on the Hadith had the consequence that scholars 
dealt with Muslim Tradition, at least with the legal material, more criti- 
cally and cautiously. The extreme interpretation that considered the Hadith 
as a whole only as a product of later developments did not find much favour, 
especially not with the scholars interested in the religious history of early 
Islam. A few scholars like Johann Fueck even explicitly rejected Goldziher’s 
scepticism. A translation of one of Fueck’s studies that illustrates his reser- 
vations is included here (Chapter 1).*° The article is at the same time a 
good summary of the less sceptical approach to the Muslim sources. 

Radical scepticism was not given new impetus until 60 years after Goldzi- 
her’s seminal study of the Hadith had been published. In the mid-twentieth 
century Joseph Schacht advocated in several publications the thesis that 
none of the corpus of traditions from the Prophet and the Companions is 
genuine. In his first article devoted to the issue (Chapter 2), he wrote: “We 


32 Consequently, in his Vorlesungen über den Islam Goldziher refrained from using sira 
traditions to give a sketch of Muhammad's life and restricted his presentation to the 
Qur'àn (except on pp. 5 and 36; Eng. trans., 7, 32). Schwally recognized the problem and 
tried to save the sīra material by claiming that Goldziher's findings are only valid for the 
legal Hadith (Schwally, "Quellen", 144). Yet he does not give the reasoning behind this 
argument. 

?* He was not consistent, however. See the preceding note. 

34See, e.g., Muhammedanische Studien, 11, 17, 19, 20, 29, 31, and passim (= Muslim 
Studies, II, 29, 31, 32, 39, 41, etc.); idem, Vorlesungen, 41 (Eng. trans., 38-39). 

35 Johann Fueck, “Die Rolle des Traditionalismus im Islam”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 93 (1939), 19-20, but without naming Goldziher; English 
translation: “The Role of Traditionalism in Islam”, trans. Merlin L. Swartz in his Studies 
on Islam (New York, 1981), 111-12. 
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must...abandon the gratuitous assumptions that there existed originally an 
authentic core of information going back to the time of the Prophet”.* In his 
groundbreaking study The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, which 
was to exert an enormous influence on subsequent work, he pursued this 
argument at greater length: “The first considerable body of legal traditions 
from the Prophet originated towards the middle of the second century AH, in 
opposition to slightly earlier traditions from Companions and other author- 
ities”; “a great many traditions in the classical and other collections were 
put into circulation only after ShafiT's time" ,?7 i.e. during the third /ninth 
century. With these claims Schacht clearly went beyond Goldziher’s posi- 
tion. 

Schacht's theses were based on two pillars: first, an investigation of the 
role that traditions from the Prophet and the Companions played in the 
theory and practice of legal scholars during the second/eighth century, and 
second, an examination of the growth of legal traditions. According to the 
first part of his argument, in every early centre of legal scholarship there 
emerged a common legal doctrine that was not yet exclusively embodied 
in traditions from the Prophet,?? but was based to a great extent on indi- 
vidual reasoning, which in a secondary stage was put “under the aegis of 
Companions".?? This “living tradition” of the ancient schools of law was 
disturbed and influenced by hadiths from the Prophet, put into circulation 
by traditionists towards the middle of the second /eighth century. This lead 
to a strong opposition on the part of the ancient schools of law against this 
type of hadith,* an opposition that weakened only gradually and was fi- 
nally overcome thanks to the influence of the theory on the sources of law 
propounded by al-Shafi (d. 206/821-22).* Schacht concluded from this 
development “that the traditions are, generally speaking, later”*? than the 
original doctrine of the early schools that came into being at the beginning of 
the second/eighth century. In the second dimension of his argument, Schacht 
attempted to describe the development of legal traditions more precisely by 
comparing the stock of traditions on selected topics that are found in the 
earliest preserved legal works (second half of the second/eighth century), the 


36 Joseph Schacht, “A Revaluation of Islamic Traditions", Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1949, 146-47. 

?7 Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 4th impression (Oxford, 
1967), 4 [1st edition 1950]. 

38 Thid., 80. 

39 Thid., 138. 

40 [bid., 57. 

41 [bid., 138. 

*? Ibid., 80. 
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classical hadith collections (second half of the third/ninth century) and later 
legal and hadith compilations (fourth/tenth century and later). He came to 
the conclusion that the materials in these works reflected several successive 
stages of growth. He then postulated a similar process of growth for “the 
pre-literary period" ,*? i.e. the time before ca. 150/767, and claimed that the 
bulk of legal traditions from the Prophet known to Malik (d. 179/7796), the 
alleged author of the first substantial collection of legal traditions, originated 
in the generation preceding him.** Therefore the rule must be: 


Every legal tradition from the Prophet, until the contrary is 
proved, must be taken not as an authentic or essentially authen- 
tic, even slightly obscured, statement valid for his time or the 
time of the Companions, but as a fictitious expression of a legal 
doctrine formulated at a later date.* 


The same is true for traditions from the Companions and to a great extent 
also for those of the Successors; fabrication of this type of tradition began 
slightly earlier. Consequently, the first half of the second/eighth century 
must be considered as the time in which there originated the bulk of the 
legal traditions that are found in the first preserved collections dating from 
the second half of the second/eighth century, i.e. in the first stage of the 
literary period.*” Many traditions not found earlier than the classical and 
postclassical works, however, were only created from the second half of the 
second /eighth century onwards.*® According to Schacht, the results of his 
study of the legal Hadith are also valid for traditions in other spheres, e.g. 
theological or historical ones. He states for the stra traditions: “A consid- 
erable part of the standard biography of the Prophet...as it appeared in 
the second half of the second century AH, was of very recent origin and is 
therefore without independent historical value” .* 

The reactions to Schacht's theories were as ambivalent as those evoked 
by the arguments of Goldziher. His Origins was widely praised as thorough, 
methodical, and highly original, but concerning the central point of his 


4% Ibid., 149. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Ibid. This had already been claimed by Schwally 40 years earlier (see n. 29 above). 

46 Ibid., 150, 176. 

17 Ibid., 176. 

38 Ibid., 4, 138, 143-51. 

49Schacht, “Revaluation”, 148-51. 

*0 For a detailed description of the reactions, see Harald Motzki, The Origins of Islamic 
Jurisprudence: Meccan Fiqh before the Classical Schools, trans. Marion Katz (Leiden, 
2002), 27-28. 
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argument—that there had never been an “original core” of traditions from 
the Prophet and the Companions—the opinions of scholars differed. The 
main criticism against it was that Schacht’s study did not sufficiently dif- 
ferentiate between form, which the hadiths may indeed have received not 
earlier than the second/eighth century, and content, which may go back to 
an earlier time.?! A good example of this type of reaction is John Bur- 
ton’s article on the concept of sunna (Chapter 3).?? Nonetheless, Schacht’s 
ideas influenced Western scholarship on Hadith deeply and for a long period. 
New studies written since then could not ignore his views, and indeed, all 
subsequent researchers have had to define their perspectives in relation to 
Schacht’s. 

The research of the post-Schachtian era can be divided into three cate- 
gories according to the scholars’ attitudes towards Schacht’s views: 1) schol- 
ars who flatly rejected them, 2) those who followed him in the main points, 
and 3) those who tried to modify them. 

The first group emerged already in the first decades after the publication 
of Schacht’s Origins. In this group Muslim scholars acquainted with Western 
research were strongly represented, but there were also a few non-Muslims.9? 
These scholars began from the assumption that after the Prophet’s death 
there was a continuous transmission that relatively early, already in the 
first/seventh century, became fixed in collections of individuals, sometimes— 
and according to some scholars, mostly—even in writing. This material, 
passed on to pupils through lectures, dictation and copying written texts, 
formed the stock from which the collectors of the second/eighth century 
could draw. Their collections were again used by later compilers.°* Since 


*1Cf. Erich Graf, Jagdbeute und Schlachttier im islamischen Recht. Untersuchung zur 
Entwicklung der islamischen Jurisprudenz (Bonn, 1959), 338; S.G. Vesey-Fitzgerald, “Na- 
ture and Sources of the Shari'a”, in Majid Khadduri and H.J. Liebesny, eds., Law in the 
Middle East, I: Origin and Development of Islamic Law (Washington, 1955), 93-94; Noel 
Coulson, A History of Islamic Law (Edinburgh, 1964), 64-65; Fazlur Rahman, Islamic 
Methodology in History (Karachi, 1965), 1-87, esp. 76 (for the opinions of these authors 
see also Motzki, Origins, 29—34, 38). 

52 John Burton, “Notes Towards a Fresh Perspective on the Islamic Sunna”, British 
Society for Middle Eastern Studies Bulletin 11 (1984), 3-17. 

* Among the latter Johann Fueck (on his reaction see Motzki, Origins, 29) and Nabia 
Abbott (see below). 

54 Cf. Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, | (Leiden, 1967), 53-233; 
Muhammad Hamīdullāh, "History of the Early Hadith Compilation”, in Sahifah Hammam 
ibn Munabbih, 10th ed. (Luton, 1979), 1-111 [the 1st edition in Arabic, Damascus 1953; the 
first English edition, Luton 1961]; Mustafa al-Sibā'ī, al-Sunna wa-makānatuhā fī l-tashri' 
al-islāmī (Cairo, 1961 [but already written in the 1940s]), 1-235; Muhammad 'Ajjaj al- 
Khatib, al-Sunna qabla l-tadwin (Cairo, 1963); Nabia Abbott, Studies in Arabic Literary 
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the scholars of this group were convinced that there was sufficient evidence 
for their theory of continuous transmission, they further concluded that a 
large part of the traditions contained in the later collections must accordingly 
be early and “original”. Their evidence was mostly based on biographical 
traditions in a large sense, derived from works of Muslim hadith scholar- 
ship and biographical or bibliographical compilations of the third/ninth to 
ninth/fifteenth century. These scholars took the reliability of their source 
material for granted. In contrast to Goldziher’s and Schacht’s approach, the 
hadiths themselves were rarely put to any sort of critical test. Most of these 
authors were satisfied to reject the theories of Goldziher and Schacht and to 
present their own ideas instead. Only a few really dared to argue with them 
and attempted to disprove their arguments.?? The authors of this group 
followed the rule—mostly without explicitly stating it—that a hadith must 
be considered as genuine so long the contrary is not proven. 

The second group, the supporters of Schacht’s theories, dismissed the 
argument of the first group as uncritical and their alleged evidence as un- 
convincing.** From the 1970s onwards several studies were published that 
took as their starting point Schacht’s view that the hadiths of the Prophet 
and the Companions did not emerge before the second/eighth century and 
must be considered as fictitious. For them this was a proven fact that should 
no longer be doubted. This group followed the methodological principle that 
every hadith and every tradition ascribed to Successors or later generations 
must be considered as fictitious until the contrary is proved.*” Some re- 
searchers even refrained altogether from using the Hadith as a historical 


Papyri, II: Qur'anic Commentary and Tradition (Chicago, 1967), 1-83; Muhammad M. 
Azmi, Studies tn Early Hadīth Literature, 2nd ed. (Indianapolis, 1978) [1st edition, Beirut 
1968]. Several of these authors attacked only Goldziher, yet their criticism applies also to 
Schacht because they interpreted Goldziher in a radical way. See also Motzki, Origins, 
35-45. 

55 Muhammad M. Azmi/al-Azami attacked Goldziher and Schacht already in his Stud- 
tes and later Schacht again in his On Schacht’s Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence 
(Riyadh and New York, 1985). Ahmad Hasan, The Early Development of Islamic Ju- 
risprudence (Islamabad, 1970), refuted some of Schacht's ideas from a more juridical 
point of view. Cf. for both Motzki, Origins, 38-45. 

See, e.g., John Wansbrough's review of Abbott's book in Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 31 (1968), 615. Cf. also Motzki, Origins, 37-38. 

*' Of. Patricia Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law: the Origins of the Islamic 
Patronate (Cambridge, 1987), 32-34; Albrecht Noth, “Gemeinsamkeiten muslimischer 
und orientalistischer Hadīt-Kritik. Ibn al-Gauzis Kategorien der Hadīt-Fālscher”, in Udo 
Tworuschka, ed., Gottes ist der Orient, Gottes ist der Okzident. Festschrift fur Abdoldjavad 
Falaturi zum 65. Geburtstag (Koln and Vienna, 1991), 40-41 (trans. as Chapter 16 in this 
volume). 
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source for early Islam because they were convinced that a compelling case 
for genuine hadiths could not be proposed.?? 

A third group consisted of scholars who accepted some but not all of 
Schacht's opinions concerning Hadīth, and who sought to moderate points 
that they considered too extreme or too generalized. Among them two dif- 
ferent approaches can be distinguished. 1) Some scholars drew a distinction 
between the content and form of the traditions. They agreed with Schacht 
that many hadiths in the form in which they are found in the written collec- 
tions are late, but they rejected the claim that there were no traditions from 
the Prophet and the Companions at all during the first/seventh century. 
To this subgroup Noel Coulson, G.H.A. Juynboll, John Burton, and David 
Powers can be assigned. 2) Others attempted to use some of Schacht’s meth- 
ods to check his results. They developed his source-critical approach further 
with the aim of dating hadīths more precisely and of examining whether 
there were really no hadith in the first/seventh century. To this subgroup 
belong among others Josef van Ess, Gregor Schoeler and Harald Motzki. 

The views of some of the two subgroups’ representatives will be shortly 
presented. In his article “A Tentative Chronology of the Origins of Muslim 
Tradition” ,°? Juynboll returned to the pre-Schachtian view, that the begin- 
nings of Hadith originate in the time of the Prophet.9? He assumed that 
at first storytellers (qussds) motivated by pious concerns spread edifying 
tales about the life and virtues (fada^il) of Muhammad and the first Mus- 
lims. It was only about the end of the first/seventh century—not before the 
670s or 80s—that more formal and standardized transmission began. Juyn- 
boll derived this hypothesis from biographical traditions about the origin of 
the tsnad, the beginnings of transmission criticism, and the introduction of 
Hadith in certain regions.*! That means that Juynboll, like Goldziher but 
in contrast to Schacht, was convinced that formal hadiths from the Prophet 
were circulated already in the last two decades of the first/seventh century. 
Because of the late standardization of the transmission, however, he agreed 
with Goldziher in doubting that, apart from exceptional cases, it would be 
possible to identify genuine hadiths of the Prophet.9? Juynboll followed 


°8E.g. John Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic 
Salvation History (Oxford, 1978), ix-x and passim; Patricia Crone and Michael Cook, 
Hagarism: the Making of the Islamic World (Cambridge, 1977), 3, 152; Patricia Crone, 
Slaves on Horses: the Evolution of the Islamic Polity (Cambridge, 1980), 14—15. 

5% Published in his book Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Au- 
thorship of Early Hadith (Cambridge, 1983), 9-76. 

60 Thid., 9. 

61 Tbid., 10-23. 

62 Mbid., 71. 
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Schacht in claiming that there were no legal traditions (halal wa-haram 
hadīths) in the first/seventh century.9? Hadiths of this kind originated only 
from the juridical opinions of legally minded Successors, i.e. during the sec- 
ond/eighth century, and lacked any direct connection with the Prophet.** 
On the other hand, in contrast to Schacht he stated that the traditions 
about the legal judgements of Companions and Successors, even if many 
of them were only ascribed to them later, must not be dismissed wholesale 
as ahistorical.** According to Juynboll, the time and place of origin of a 
hadith can be determined by examining its chains of transmission, but in 
most cases this proved to establish transmission not further back than the 
generation of the Successors, i.e. the last two decades of the first/seventh 
century.** 

Burton advocated the thesis that a large part of the Islamic sunna orig- 
inated from exegesis of the Qur’an. Viewing the hadīth texts as rather 
academic exercises, he argued that they do not refer to the actual historical 
practice of the Prophet and his Companions and are in this sense not gen- 
uine. Yet in so far as the hadiths reflect discussions that have their starting 
point in the Qur’an, and because the first participants in these discourses 
based themselves on raw material from the time of the Prophet and his 
Companions, they have roots in their time.67 

Whereas Juynboll and Burton were still deeply impressed by Schacht’s 
studies and in principle—despite some reservations—agreed with him in his 
general scepticism of the historical reliability of the Hadith, Josef van Ess in 
his book Zwischen Hadit und Theologie undermined Schacht’s theories on 
the origin and development of the traditions ascribed to the Prophet, the 
Companions and the Successors. Through a tradition-historical analysis he 
demonstrated that there are theological traditions ascribed to the Prophet 
and Companions that have a very early kernel that in some cases can be 
traced back as far as the middle of the first/seventh century.*$ In a study of 


63 Goldziher, on the other hand, counted the traditions on the rules of blood money 
(diya), for example, among the earliest and genuine ones (Muhammedanische Studien, 11, 
88; = Muslim Studies, II, 89). 

64 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 11-17, 34-39, 72. 

65 Ibid., 31. 

66 Thid., 72—73. 

Burton, “Notes”, 3-17; idem, An Introduction to the Hadith (Edinburgh, 1994), 181 
and passim. David Powers holds a similar opinion in his Studies in Qur’an and Hadith: the 
Formation of the Islamic Law of Inheritance (Berkeley, 1986). See also Coulson, History 
of Islamic Law, Chapter 2. 

65 Josef van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie. Studien zum Entstehen prades- 
tinatianischer Uberlieferung (Berlin, 1975), 1-30, 104. 
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a pre-canonical collection of traditions, Harald Motzki arrived at conclusions 
similar to those of van Ess, though by way of a source-critical approach very 
different from his. He combined his analysis of legal traditions with a critical 
examination of Schacht's premises, methods and results, and concluded that 
Schacht's theories about the origins and development of the Hadith are based 
on doubtful premises, problematic methods and generalizations. Sweeping 
judgements about the origin and genuineness of hadiths should be avoided 
in favour of the study of individual traditions. Motzki argued that by more 
refined source-critical methods (and using sources not yet published) a more 
secure dating of traditions is possible.9? Disregarding Schacht’s theories, 
and using methods similar to those of van Ess, Gregor Schoeler, Motzki and 
others have studied several individual hadiths that they have dated into the 
first/seventh century.” 

The scholars of this subgroup have rejected both the claim of the sceptics 
that the Hadith must be considered as fictitious until the contrary is proven, 
and that of their opponents, who have argued for the contrary. They have 
avoided general statements about the historical reliability of the Hadīth and 
have postponed judgements about individual hadiths until they have exam- 
ined them.’! It has been their opinion that many more hadiths and hadith 


% Harald Motzki, Die Anfánge islamischer Jurisprudenz. Ihre Entwicklung in Mekka bis 
zur Mitte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1991); English edition, Origins (see above, n. 
50); idem, "The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzāg al-San‘ani as a Source of Authentic Ahadith 
of the First Century AH", Journal of Near Eastern Studies 50 (1991), 1-21 (Chapter 15 of 
this volume); idem, “Der Fiqh des -Zuhrī: die Quellenproblematik", Der Islam 68 (1991), 

1-44 (English translation: "The Jurisprudence of Ibn Šihāb az-Zuhri: a Source-Critical 
Study" (Nijmegen, 2001: http://webdoc.ubn.kun.nl/mono/m/motzki-h/juriofibs.pdf). 

" Gregor Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie der muslimischen Überlieferung über das 
Leben Mohammeds (Berlin, 1996); Harald Motzki, "The Prophet and the Cat: On Dating 
Malik's Muwatta' and Legal Traditions", Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998), 
18-83; idem, "The Murder of Ibn Abi l-Huqayq: On the Origin and Reliability of Some 
Maghazi-Reports", in Harald Motzki, ed., The Biography of Muhammad: the Issue of 

"the Sources (Leiden, 2000), 170-239; idem, "Der Prophet und die Schuldner. Eine Hadit- 
Untersuchung auf dem Prüfstand", Der Islam 77 (2000), 1-83. 

"Wael B. Hallaq has recently argued that Western scholarship dealing with the issue 
of the authenticity of Hadith "is largely, if not totally, pointless" and that it treated a 
*pseudo-problem”; see his "The Authenticity of Prophetic Hadith: a Pseudo-Problem”, 
Studia Islamica 89 (1999), 75-90. His reproach certainly does not affect this group of 
scholars, because they refrain from general statements on the matter. It is even question- 
able whether Hallaq's judgement applies to other Western scholars, since it was usually 
not their principal aim to refute or confirm the Muslim scholar's view on Hadith. 'Their 
actual problem has been the reliability of hadiths as historical sources, that is, which pe- 
riod of time they reflect. The fact that Muslim scholars of usül al-figh (not those of usūl 
al-hadith!) considered most hadiths only as probably (not certainly) genuine is irrelevant 
for the problem faced by Western scholars who wish to use these materials as historical 
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collections need to be source-critically analysed before judgements of a more 
general character about the origin of certain parts of the Hadīth can be pro- 
posed.72 The methods of these two subgroups will be described later on.” 


MEANS OF PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION 


In discussions about the origin and historical reliability of the Hadīth, it has 
been debated how long hadīths were orally transmitted and at what point 
they were preserved in writing. The importance of the issue is evident, since 
during the process of transmission every tradition is exposed to the danger 
of change. Oral transmission is particularly delicate, and the longer the 
oral transmission process continues the greater is the probability that the 
original information will become distorted, unless there are techniques and 
methods for receiving information and passing it on. Because setting down 
the information in a written form eliminates a dangerous weakness of oral 
transmission, i.e. the human memory, writing can contribute considerably to 
the more accurate preservation of the information. On the other hand, writ- 
ten transmission does not completely prevent changes. Mistakes in reading 
or copying, negligence in preserving the text, or conscious tampering with 
it cannot be excluded. 

The first Western scholars dealing with Muslim traditions assumed that 
in the main the Hadith had been transmitted orally. The first collections of 
traditions, which are not preserved but became the basis for the well-known 
later compilations, were only made in the first half of the second/eighth 
century.’4 This opinion reflected that of classical Muslim scholars. From 
Goldziher's studies many scholars got the impression that the period of oral 
transmission continued also during the second/eighth century." The reason 


sources. 

12See also the conclusions that Schoeler has drawn from his discussion of the different 
approaches in Western scholarship concerning the issue of the historical reliability of the 
Muslim traditions ( Charakter und Authentie, 9-19). 

“See below, xxxvii-li. One important issue closely related to the question of the origins 
and historicity of the Hadith has been left out of this introduction because it should 
better be dealt with in the context of the development of Muslim jurisprudence: the issue 
of how the Hadith became integrated into Muslim jurisprudence. Nevertheless, the most 
important studies dealing with this question are quoted in this introduction: Schacht, 
Origins; Motzki, Origins; Calder, Studies; Dutton, Origins (see the bibliography to this 
volume); Ahmad Hasan, Development (see n. 55); Ali Dere, Die Hadithanwendung bei 
Imam Malik b. Anas (-179/795) im Spiegel der an ihn von aš-Šaibānī (-189/804) und 
aš-Šāfi ī (-204/819) gerichteten Kritik (Aachen, 1995). 

See above, xv. 

™ A late advocate of a long period of oral transmission was Norman Calder. Cf. his 
Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1993), 161-71 (in relation to the juristic 
literature). 
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for this was, on the one hand, that Goldziher had collected a large corpus 
of material that expressed a fierce hostility among the Muslims against the 
writing down of hadiths, and that he had dated the beginnings of the hadīth 
literature only as far back as the first half of the third/ninth century.’® 
His influential study on the issue of writing down hadiths is translated here 
(Chapter 4).77 

In the 1960s several scholars, above all Muslim researchers, tried to in- 
validate the common Western proposition of a long period of mainly oral 
hadith transmission. They collected a great number of reports from the 
sources that speak of writing down hadiths in the first/seventh century and 
of written collections made in the second /eighth century. They also un- 
earthed fragments of old manuscripts of such collections, or argued that 
these early collections could be reconstructed from later compilations on 
the basis of their chains of transmission (isnāds, riwayas)."? These scholars 
sought to relativise the traditions speaking of an interdiction or aversion to 
writing down hadīths, or emphasizing that certain well-known persons did 
not possess books or did not use them in public. They countered the view of 
a centuries-long oral transmission with the idea that the Muslims very early 
and continuously used to write down hadiths and traditions in general. 

The advocates of the “oral theory” reacted with studies showing the dif- 
ferences between the several variants that are preserved from early compila- 
tions. They argued that this fact contradicts the idea of written transmission 
and makes a reconstruction of the original texts impossible.?? 

In several studies Schoeler has argued, on the contrary, that the discus- 
sion about oral or written transmission is based on erroneous ideas about the 


Tê Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 203-45 (= Muslim Studies, II, 189-226). 

"" Cf. Ignaz Goldziher, “Kämpfe um die Stellung des Hadit im Islam”, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 61 (1907), 860—72 [reprinted in Gesammelte 
Schriften, V, 86-98]. It is doubtful, however, whether the conclusion drawn from Goldzi- 
her’s studies was really his opinion. In his Muhammedanische Studien, II, 8-9 (= Muslim 
Studies, II, 21-22), he assumed that writing hadiths down was a very early form of their 
preservation, and he had collected several reports that hadiths were indeed written down 
already in the first century. Moreover, he was well aware that the hostility against the 
writing of hadiths inplies that they were indeed written down (Muhammedanische Studien, 
II, 194-202; = Muslim Studies, II, 181-88). 

75 Abbott, Studies, II, 2; Sezgin, Geschichte, I, 53-84 and passim; Azmi, Studies, Part 
IT and passim. 

79E.g. Georg Stauth, Die Überlieferung des Korankommentars Muģāhid b. Gabrs (Ph.D. 
diss., Giessen, 1969); Fred Leemhuis, “1075 Tafsir of the Cairene Dar al-kutub and 
Muģāhid's Tafsir”, in Rudolph Peters, ed., Proceedings of the Ninth Congress of the Union 
Européenne des Arabisants et Islamisants (Leiden, 1981), 169-80; Sadun M. Al-Samuk, 
Die historischen Uberlieferungen nach Ibn Ishaq (Ph.D. diss., Frankfurt, 1978). 
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system of teaching and learning in early Islam. According to him the sources 
of the large compilations made during the third/ninth and fourth/tenth 
centuries were not necessarily either genuine (compiled) books or purely 
oral transmissions, but could have been and mostly were scripts of lectures 
committed to writing by teachers for their personal use. The reception 
of these lecture-note collections of traditions occurred through oral means 
combined with writing them down immediately or afterwards, or by copy- 
ing them before or after the lectures.2° Rarer and later scorned was the 
practice of gaining access to written texts from a scholar without hearing 
them. 

The divergences between the variant transmissions of a work ascribed 
to an early author cannot be explained, therefore, by simply assuming an 
oral transmission, but by this combined manner of written and oral/aural 
transmission and by the liberties that students took when passing on the 
material received from their teachers, such as abbreviating, combining or 
even changing texts.1 The discussion that developed during the first two 
centuries of Islam over whether or not it was permissible to write down 
hadīths was probably of minor importance for the real practice of trans- 
mission.82 Schoeler's most important contribution to the discussion of this 
point in the field of Hadith is translated in Chapter 5. 


0 Sebastian Günther proposes to speak therefore of “aural” instead of “oral” transmis- 
sion; cf. his “Modern Literary Theory Applied to Classical Arabic Texts: Hadith Re- 
visited”, in Verena Klemm and Beatrice Gruendler, eds., Understanding Near Eastern 
Literatures (Wiesbaden, 2000), 175. 

5! Gregor Schoeler, “Die Frage der schriftlichen oder mündlichen Überlieferung der Wis- 
senschaften im frühen Islam", Der Islam 62 (1985), 201-30; idem, "Weiteres zur Frage der 
schriftlichen oder mündlichen Uberlieferung der Wissenschaften im Islam", Der Islam 66 
(1989), 38-67; idem, "Mündliche Thora und Hadit. Überlieferung, Schreibverbot, Redak- 
tion”, Der Islam 66 (1989), 213-51 (the translation is Chapter 5 in this volume); idem, 
"Schreiben und Veroffentlichen. Zur Verwendung und Funktion der Schrift in den ersten 
islamischen Jahrhunderten", Der Islam 69 (1992), 1-43, English translation of an earlier 
shorter version by Claude Gilliot as "Writing and Publishing: On the Use and Function 
of Writing in the First Centuries of Islam", Arabica 44 (1997), 423-35; idem, Écrire et 
transmettre dans les débuts de l'islam (Paris, 2002). Cf. also Stefan Leder, Der Korpus 
al- Haitam ibn “Adi (st. 207/822). Herkunft, Ūberlieferung, Gestalt früher Texte der ahbar 
Literatur (Frankfurt, 1991), 3-14; Motzki, Origins, 95-104. 

$2 For that discussion see Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 194-202 (= Muslim 
Studies, II, 181-88); Schoeler, “Mündliche Thora und Hadit", passim; Michael Cook, 
"The Opponents of the Writing of Tradition in Early Islam", Arabica 44 (1997), 437—530. 
M.J. Kister, “... La taqra'üna "alā l-mușhafiyin wa-là tahmilūna l-'ilma ‘ani l-sahafiyin. .. : 
Some Notes on the Transmission of Hadith", Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 
(1998), 127-62. 
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NON-SUNNI HADITH 


Western hadith scholarship has mainly focussed on Sunni Hadīth. Apart 
from a debate following the publication in 1919 of the Majmu* al-figh as- 
cribed to Zayd ibn ‘Ali, the great-grandson of ‘Ali to whose activity the 
Zaydiya branch of the Shi'a traces its origins,3% interest in Shī ī Hadith re- 
mained rare. How little known Imami Shr1 Hadith was to Western scholars 
is shown by an article by Gérard Lecomte published in 1970.54 The situa- 
tion changed from the 1970s onwards when Etan Kohlberg began to shed 
more light on the topic, and his fundamental study devoted to the sources of 
Imāmī Shīī Hadith is reprinted here (Chapter 6).9% Other scholars followed 
in his footsteps.99 Khārijī Hadith received some attention as well.*” The 
impression one gets from these studies is that the beginning of the collection 
of non-Sunni Hadith can also be dated back to the second/eighth century, 
though the process of standardization lasted longer than in the Sunni case. 
It is obvious that scholars of non-Sunni Hadith run into problems similar to 
those encountered in the field of Sunni Hadith: What were the origins of the 
respective corpora of traditions? Is it possible to identify or reconstruct the 
sources on which the classical hadith collections are based? Which methods 
were used in the transmission of traditions? What was the role of the ¿snad? 


5?Eugenio Griffini, ed., Corpus Juris di Zaid b. “Alí (Milan, 1919), with the review 
by Gotthelf Bergstrāsser in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 25 (1922), 114-23; Rudolf 
Strothmann, “Das Problem der literarischen Persönlichkeit Zaid b. *Alī”, Der Islam 13 
(1923), 1-52; Wilferd Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre 
der Zaiditen (Berlin, 1965), 53-61; Sezgin, Geschichte, I, 552-60. 

82 Gérard Lecomte, “Aspects de la littérature du Hadit chez les Imamites”, in Le shí'isme 
imámite. Colloque de Strasbourg (6-9 mai 1968) (Paris, 1970), 91-103. 

55Etan Kohlberg, “Al-usúl al-arba'umi'a", Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 10 
(1987), 128-66. See also idem, “An Unusual ShTT isnād”, Israel Oriental Studies 5 (1975), 
142-49; idem, "Shīī Hadith”, in Alfred F.L. Beeston et al., eds., The Cambridge History 
of Arabic Literature, I: Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge, 
1983), 298-307. 

$E.g. Asma Afsaruddin, “An Insight into the Hadith Methodology of Jamal al-Din b. 
Tāwūs”, Der Islam 72 (1995), 25-46; Mohammed Ali Amir-Moezzi, "Remarques sur les 
critères d'authenticité du hadith et l'autorité du juriste dans le shr‘isme imàmite", Studia 
Islamica 85 (1997), 5-39; Ron P. Buckley, “On the Origins of Shi? Hadith”, The Muslim 
World 88 (1998), 165-84. 

8” Amr K. Ennāmi, Studies in Ibadism (al-Ibādīya) (Beirut, 1972), 81-102; J.C. Wilkin- 
son, "Ibadi Hadith: an Essay on Normalization”, Der Islam 62 (1985), 231-59. For a 
discussion of their different judgements on the sources of Ibadi Hadith see also Ersilia 
Francesca, Teoria e pratica del commercio nell’Islam medievale. I contratti di vendita e 
di commenda nel diritto ibadita (Rome, 2002), 32-39; idem, "La fabbricazione degli isnād 
nella scuola ibadita: il Musnad ar-Rabi b. Habib", in U. Vermeulen and J.M.F. van Reeth, 
eds., Law, Christianity and Modernism in Islamic Society: Proceedings of the Eighteenth 
Congress of the Union Européenne des Arabisants et Islamisants (Leuven, 1998), 39-59. 
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If there was a kind of hadith criticism, when did it develop and what were its 
methods? Was there an exchange of hadiths between the different Islamic 
denominations? All these questions remain to be studied in depth. 


Origin and Reliability of the Isnād 


'THE ISNAD IN MUSLIM AND WESTERN STUDIES 


According to Muslim scholars, the function of the chain of transmitters that 
precedes a hadīth proper is to document the path of transmission and ul- 
timately to confirm the origin of the text in question. The literal meaning 
of the words isna@d and sanad, “support”, and also their use in the derived 
sense of “recording”, express that function, which is only fulfilled if the 
chain of transmitters is unbroken and if every transmitter is reliable. In 
view of the particular function of the ¿snad it is not surprising that Muslim 
hadith criticism focuses on the tsnād in its attempt to differentiate between 
reliable and unreliable traditions. If the examination of the isndd leads to 
a positive conclusion and if there are no other reasons for doubt, such as 
contradiction with the Qur'an or with the accepted doctrines of the Muslim 
community in question, then the hadith is accepted as genuine and authori- 
tative. The Muslim sources claim that isnad criticism began already during 
the second/eighth century,** and Sunni scholars consider as products of crit- 
ical hadith scholarship the great hadith compilations, compiled during the 
third/ninth century, that had received almost a canonical status. Yet the 
principles and categories of Muslim hadith criticism came to be worked out 
systematically only between the fourth/tenth and seventh/thirteenth cen- 
turies.39 

Most Western scholars had a rather low opinion of Muslim hadith criti- 
cism because they thought that it focused almost exclusively on the tsnāds 
and neglected the texts of traditions.°° In contrast, they considered the 


$8Cf. Eerik Dickinson, The Development of Early Sunnite Hadith Criticism: the 
Tagdīma of Ibn Abi Hatim al- Ràzi (240/854-327/938) (Leiden, 2001), 41ff. 

*9The first systematic treatises of Muslim hadith criticism were al-Ramhurmuzi's (d. 
360/971) al-Muhaddith al-fasil and al-Hākim al-Naysábüri's (d. 405/1014) al-Ma rifa fi 
“ulúm al-hadīth; the most sophisticated work was Ibn al-Salah's (d. 643/1245) Muqaddima 
fi ‘ulam al-hadith. All of these works are published in numerous editions. 

See, e.g., Schwally, "Quellen", 127. It seems, however, that Western scholarship un- 
derestimated the role that the matn played in the practice of Muslim hadith criticism. 
To give an example, judgements about transmitters are mostly regarded as part of isnād 
criticism, yet several judgements found in the sources suggest that they are also based 
on a comparison of the matns of the transmitter in question with the those of other 
transmitters. 
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isnăd to be historically unreliable.?! This judgement was not so much based 
on a thorough examination of the tsnāds or the principles of Muslim hadith 
criticism, but on the realization that there were hadīths that were obviously 
anachronistic or tendentious and could therefore be identified as not gen- 
uine; these were nevertheless found in the canonical collections regarded in 
Muslim scholarship as the culminating products of hadith criticism. That 
is, they provoked no objections among Muslim hadith critics because their 
isnads were deemed to be trustworthy. This phenomenon led Western schol- 
ars to the conclusion that the tsnād system was generally doubtful and that 
hadith criticism based on examination of isndds would not be able to detect 
false traditions.22 This conclusion was in harmony with Goldziher’s and 
Schacht’s theory that most or all hadiths are not genuine and that their 
isnads, at least those parts that extended back to the Prophet and the 
Companions, must accordingly be fictitious as well.93 

Discussion of the reliability of tsnāds in general and of their earliest parts 
in particular leads inevitably to the question of the origin of the isnad, that 
is, of when it became a custom for transmitters to name their source or 
informant. On this issue there developed a long discussion in which Muslim 
scholars also participated. Three dates were proposed: 1) already during 
the lifetime of the Companions (until ca. AH 60); 2) in the generation of 
the Successors (between ca. AH 60 and 120); 3) in the following generation 
(between ca. AH 120 and 180). The arguments for the three dates are based 
on various considerations: historical speculation, reports on the origins of 
the tsnād found in the Muslim sources, and/or investigations of the tsnads 
themselves. They will be summarized in the following, and a more detailed 


9! Among the few scholars who were convinced of the importance and usefulness of 
the isnads for historical research were Aloys Sprenger and Johann Fueck. Cf. Sprenger, 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad nach bisher grosstentheils unbenutzten Quellen 
(Berlin, 1861), I, 330-49, and passim; Fueck, "Traditionalismus", 22-24 (= "Traditional- 
ism", 113-14). 

?7 This argument was already made by Muir: “Many traditions, though supported by 
unexceptionable names, and corresponding to others even to minute verbal coincidence, 
abound in stories so fabulous, and statements so erroneous, as to render it impossible that 
they could ever have formed part of any contemporary record, and to shake our confidence 
in the whole system of ‘respectable names"? (Life of Mahomet, I, xlix). Fueck, by contrast, 
was much less negative about Muslim Hadith criticism; see his “Traditionalismus”, 13—19 
(= “Traditionalism”, 107-11). 

See above, xviii, xxii-xxiii; also Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 147- 
52 (= Muslim Studies, Il, 140-44); idem, “Neue Materialien zur Litteratur des 
Uberlieferungswesens bei den Muhammedanern”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlāndischen Gesellschaft 50 (1896), 478, 484-86 [reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, 
IV, 67-110]; Schwally, “Quellen”, 125-27; Schacht, Origins, 163. 
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exposition of the different views may be found in James Robson's article 
reprinted here (Chapter 9). 

The advocates for an early origin of the custom for a transmitter to name 
his informant for a hadith assumed that after the death of the Prophet the 
Muslims wished to base their lives on his example, and that from this time 
onwards reports about the Prophet began to circulate. When someone who 
had not met the Prophet reported something about him or on his authority, 
then it seemed likely that he would have been asked to produce his source, 
especially where a delicate or contested issue was concerned.94 The division 
of the Muslim community after the murder of the third caliph *Uthmān (d. 
35/656) was thought to have comprised an especially important incentive 
for the emergence of the isnād.?* 

The proposition that the ¿snad originated in the generation of the Succes- 
sors is based on the reasoning that after the death of most of the Compan- 
ions, direct information about the Prophet was no longer available. This 
made it imperative to ask for a source when anyone related information 
about the Prophet.?6 Sometimes this dating is associated with a specific 
historical trigger: further strife within the Muslim community, usually la- 
belled the Second Civil War (fitna), that broke out after the death of the 
fifth caliph and founder of the Umayyad dynasty, Mu‘awiya (d. 60/680).97 
Another argument for the existence of isnads already in the generation of the 
Successors is based on some hadīths themselves. Josef Horovitz, for instance, 
concluded from a tradition in the isnād of which al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) is said 
to have given several informants with their authorities (a so-called *collec- 
tive isnād”) for his report, that the isnad was already use in the generation 
before al-Zuhri, i.e. among the old Successors who died at the end of the 
first/seventh century. A translation of Horovitz's article, which was one 


94 Of. Sprenger, "Traditionswesen", 1-3; Azmi, Studies, 213. 

95 Abbott, Studies, Il, 1; Azmi, Studies, 213. 

“Loth, "Ursprung", 595-96; James Robson, "The Isnad in Muslim Tradition”, Trans- 
actions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society 15 (1953), 15-26; Motzki, Origins, 
119. 

“Robson, "The Isnâd in Muslim Tradition”, 21; G.H.A. Juynboll, “The Date of the 
Great Fitna”, Arabica 20 (1973), 142-49; idem, Muslim Tradition, 17-18; 75; idem, 
^Muslim's Introduction to his Sahih, Translated and Annotated with an Excursus on 
the Chronology of Fitna and Bid'a", Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 5 (1984), 
263-311. 

? Josef Horovitz, “Alter und Ursprung des Isnad”, Der Islam 8 (1918), 43 (the transla- 
tion of this article comprises Chapter 7 in this volume). At his time he could not prove, 
however, that the hadith in question really went back to al-Zuhrī. This has been shown 
only much later; cf. G.H.A. Juynboll, “Early Islamic Society as Reflected in its Use of 
Isnāds”, Le Muséon 107 (1994), 179-85; Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie, 62—79. 
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of the earliest contributions on the issue, is included in this volume together 
with further remarks added by himself (Chapters 7 and 8). Recent studies 
have confirmed that there were traditions with tsnāds already in the second 
half of the first /seventh century.** 

A late origin for the isnad was advocated by Schacht, who did not see its 
use established before the beginning of the second /eighth century and con- 
nected its rise with the unrest in which the Umayyad family lost the caliphate 
to the ‘Abbasids (126-32/744-50). Schacht expressly rejected Horovitz’s 
opinion that the isnad came into use in the circles of learned collectors or 
transmitters not later than in the last third of the first century.!°° Schacht’s 
opinion that the tsnād developed late is connected with his conviction that 
the traditions that refer to authorities of the first/seventh century were cre- 
ated only in the second/eighth century. Wansbrough dates the introduction 
of the isnad to not earlier than the end of the second century AH.191 

Some of the advocates for the proposed three dates for the origin of the 
isnad refer to historical events that are thought to have triggered the use 
of the isndd, especially civil wars within the Muslim community. Strangely 
enough, all use the same source, a report ascribed to Ibn Sīrīn (d. 110/728- 
29), who says that people began to ask for an isnad “after the fitna”. Schol- 
ars who claim an early origin of the tsnād interpret the phrase as referring to 
the so-called first fitna that broke out after the murder of ‘Uthman. Those 
who place the start of the isndd in the last decades of the first century AH 
think that Ibn Sirin meant the second fitna after the death of Mu‘awiya. 
Schacht identified Ibn Sirin’s fitna as the civil war between the Umayyads 
and the ‘Abbasids that ended with the downfall of the Umayyad caliphate.!9? 


99 Apart from the studies mentioned in the preceding note see Lawrence I. Conrad, 
“Portents of the Hour: Hadith and History in the First Century AH”, paper presented at 
the Colloquium on Hadith and History, Cambridge 1986; Motzki, Origins, 126-36, 157-67, 

_ 240-41; idem, “The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq", 13-21; tdem, “Die Fiqh des -Zuhrī”, 
29-42 (English trans., 32—47); idem, “The Prophet and the Cat”, 73—74 and passim; idem, 
“Der Prophet und die Schuldner”, 22-46. 

100Schacht, Origins, 37 n. 1, referring to Horovitz, “Alter und Ursprung”, 43-44. 
Schacht’s rejection of Horovitz’ opinion is not compelling, since the views of both scholars 
are compatible. Schacht says “that the regular practice of using tsnāds” is not older than 
the beginning of the second century (italics H.M.). Horovitz does not speak of “a regular 
practice” but only of “the use” of the ssnăd and its “first entrance” in the hadith litera- 
ture. Moreover, one must reckon with the possibility that the use of the žsnād developed 
differently in the various provinces of the Muslim empire. Cf. Motzki, Origins, 22-23, 
240-41. 

101 John Wansbrough, Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation 
(Oxford, 1977), 179. 

192 One may wonder whether or to what extent the report ascribed to Ibn Sīrīn can be 
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DATING BY ISNADS 


Until the 1970s most Western scholars were very sceptically minded as far 
as tsnāds were concerned and avoided using them as sources of historical 
information. Yet this did not mean that they assumed that isnads were 
completely fabricated and had nothing at all to do with the transmission of 
texts. The discussion about the reliability and origin of the tsnād had shown 
that only a certain part of the zsndds were considered to be problematic or 
historically unreliable: the earliest section that contains authorities or trans- 
mitters of the first/seventh century, i.e. the Prophet, the Companions, and 
the early Successors. Concerning the more recent elements of the zsndds the 
possibility was admitted that they reflect the genuine path of transmission. 
This division of the zsnads into a fictitious and a genuine part was first and 
most clearly expressed by Schacht.!9? Since he was convinced that hadiths 
that have a complete ¿snad were created in the course of the first half of 
the second/eighth century at the earliest, he consequently assumed that the 
older Successors, Companions and the Prophet in the tsnāds must be ficti- 
tious in any case.!9^ In the case of hadiths that were fabricated at a later 
date, e.g. during the second half of the second century AH or even later, the 
fictitious part accordingly became longer. 

Schacht and, following him, Juynboll combined this assumption with 
their experience that many hadiths were not transmitted with a single ¿snad 
but rather with several or many zsnād variants that often had a common 
transmitter in the third or fourth generation after the Prophet.!99 Schacht 
called this common transmitter “the (lowest) common link".!96 The phe- 
nomenon of the common transmitter was known already to the classical 
Muslim hadith scholars, as Schacht duly notes,*% and a few Western schol- 
ars before Schacht were also aware of it.!%$ What was new here was the 


accepted as factual. Firstly, it is not certain that the statement really goes back to him; 
secondly, even if it does, we do not know whether he intended it as a general statement. 
It would be more appropriate to assume that he only referred to his own scholarly milieu 
at al-Basra. Cf. also Motzki, Origins, 22—23. 

19 Schacht, Origins, 171. 

104 bid... 163-65. 

105 According to Juynboll the lowest common link mostly belongs to the second or third 
generation after the Prophet. See his “Some /snăd-Analytical Methods Illustrated on 
the Basis of Several Woman-Demeaning Sayings from Hadīth Literature”, al-Qantara 10 
(1989), 353 (Chapter 10 in this volume). 

6 Schacht, Origins, 171-72. 

19? Jbid., 172. Juynboll has described the Muslim concept in more detail in his article 
“(Re)appraisal” of Some Technical Terms in Hadith Science”, Islamic Law and Society 8 
(2001), 307-15. 

19 Sprenger, Mohammad, 1, 330-49; J.H. Kramers, “Une tradition à tendence mani- 
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idea that the lowest common link could be considered as the intersection 
between the fictitious and the genuine parts of the tsnāds belonging to one 
and the same tradition. This idea fitted Schacht’s observation that the fic- 
titious part of the isnād variants of a hadith is for the most part identical: 
that is, in this part the different variant isnads all contain the same names. 
Juynboll labelled this a “single strand”.!°% Schacht and Juynboll there- 
fore identified this lowest common link as the originator or fabricator of the 
hadith in guestion,!! of both its matn and its single strand at the end of 
the isnad variants, provided that the lowest common link did not belong to 
the generation of the older Successors, the Companions or the Prophet him- 
self.!!! The common link phenomenon and isnād analysis thus appeared to 
be a suitable method to establish the date and place of origin of individual 
hadiths.11? The fundamentals of this isnād analysis are clearly expounded 
in Juynboll’s study on woman-demeaning hadiths (Chapter 10). 

Schacht and Juynboll limited the validity of their new method of dat- 
ing hadiths by assuming that in both the fictitious and the genuine parts 
of the isndds, transmitters were more or less systematically fabricated. On 
the one hand, isndds could have been “improved” by adding more ancient 
authorities, e.g. by adding the Prophet to an isnad that stopped at a Com- 


chéenne (la ‘mangeuse de verdure’)”, Acta Orientalia 21 (1950-53), 10-22 (the translation 
is Chapter 12 in this volume). 

109 The importance of the phenomenon has been stressed by Juynboll in several studies, 
e.g. “Some /snád-Analytical Methods”, 353. 

110 Schacht, Origins, 171-72; Juynboll, “Some Isnăd-Analytical Methods", 353 and pas- 
sim. 

111 Since Schacht was convinced that the Hadith originated in the second century AH 
at the earliest, the older Successors, the Companions and the Prophet were ruled out as 
genuine common links. He thus did not regard, for instance, Nafi', the mawla of Ibn 
‘Umar, as a genuine common link when the latter seems to have such a position in tsnād 
bundles, and he doubted that this could be so even in the case of the younger al-Zuhrī. Cf. 
Schacht, Origins, 175-79. For Juynboll, by contrast, who dates the beginning of the z:snad 
a generation earlier than Schacht, a Successor, even an old one, may also be a genuine 
common link. Cf. his “Some /snad-Analytical Methods", 369. Yet in the case of Năfi' he 
sides with Schacht; see his "Nāfi', the mawla of Ibn ‘Umar, and his Position in Muslim 
Hadīth Literature”, Der Islam 70 (1993), 207-44. 

112 The common link phenomenon has attracted several scholars who used it for dating 
hadīths, e.g. Amikam El'ad, “Some Aspects of the Islamic Traditions Regarding the Site 
of the Grave of Moses”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 11 (1988), 1-15; idem, Me- 
dieval Jerusalem and Islamic Worship: Holy Places, Rituals, Pilgrimage (Leiden, 1995), 
15-22; Franz Rosenthal, “Muslim Social Values and Literary Criticism: Reflections on the 
Hadith of Umm Zar'”, Oriens 34 (1994), 35-38 (without using the term common link); 
Rudolph Peters, “Murder in Khaybar: Some Thoughts on the Origins of the Qasăma 
Procedure in Islamic Law”, Islamic Law and Society 9 (2002), 132-67. 
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panion. Schacht called this the “backward growth of isnads".!!? On the 
other hand, it was supposed that additional ¿snad branches were invented 
to suppress the fact that transmission of a tradition consisted of only one or 
more single strand isnads, or to conceal a common link.!!* Schacht reckoned, 
for instance, with the possibility that a tradition was put into circulation by 
someone who used the name of somebody else,!!? and Juynboll even claimed 
that transmitters of all generations, including the compilators of the great 
hadith collections, created artificial isnād strands.!!6 Schacht labelled such 
alleged practices the “spread of isndds” 117 

The assumed practices of isnad fabrication or falsification endangered 
the reliability of the tsnād-analytical method of dating hadiths. Michael 
Cook realised the problem and denied that the method can lead to reliable 
results. He argued that if the spread of isnads could in principle affect any 
part of the isnad, and if the spread of isnads was a process operative on 
a historically significant scale, then dating on the basis of :snads becomes 
impossible.!!5 In a study of eschatological traditions datable on external 
grounds, Cook tested the validity of the way in which Schacht dated tra- 
ditions on the basis of the common link, and found that the method could 
easily lead to erroneous conclusions.!!? This important contribution to the 
discussion is reproduced here as Chapter 11. 

Cook's objections to the dating of traditions on the basis of tsnads did 
not fail to have an effect. Juynboll tightened the criteria for a genuine—that 
is, a historically acceptable—lowest common link. He argued that such a 
common link needed a large number (plausibly three or more) of “partial 
common link” transmitters, i.e. transmitters who themselves had several 
pupils transmitting the tradition from them.'*% When the lowest common 
link had only one partial common link who transmits from him, however, 
beside single transmitters who have only one or two pupils allegedly trans- 
mitting from them, then the lowest common link can only be considered a 


115Schacht, Origins, 165-66. 

114 Thid., 171. 

115 fhád., 173. 

116E g. Juynboll, “Some Jsnad-Analytical Methods”, 366, 374 and passim. 

117 Tbid., 166-69, 171. Juynboll called the fabrication of isnād-elements to conceal a 
common link “diving”. Cf. e.g., his “Some /snad-Analytical Methods”, 366-70. 

115 Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma: a Source-Critical Study (Cambridge, 1981), 
107-16. 

119 Michael Cook, “Eschatology and the Dating of Traditions”, Princeton Papers in Near 
Eastern Studies 1 (1992), 23-47. 

120 Juynboll, “Some Isnād-Analytical Methods”, 354-56. He calls a common link formed 
by too few partial common links or only single strand isnáds a “spider” (ibid., 380). 
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“seeming common link” that can be neglected for the dating of the tradition. 
In such a case, the creation of the tradition must be ascribed to the partial 
common link of the following generation.121 

Substantial criticism of Schacht’s and Juynboll’s assumptions concern- 
ing isnads and of their dating methods on the basis of the transmission 
chains was not limited to radical sceptics like Cook. Objections came also 
from Muslim scholars and moderate sceptics. Muhammad M. Azami wrote 
a detailed refutation of Schacht’s opinions concerning the ¿snads from a 
Muslim scholar’s perspective.!?? Harald Motzki doubted the plausibility of 
Schacht’s and Juynboll’s generalised assumptions about backward growth, 
the spread of isnāds, and the common link.123 He argued that the com- 
mon link in tsnāds can have different causes. The lowest common link in 
the generation of the Successors or later should not generally be considered 
the author or originator of the tradition in question. In many cases this 
transmitter could better be characterised as an early systematic collector 
who professionally passed his material on to students in a teaching circle. 
This allows for the possibility that the tradition may be older than the com- 
mon link. It cannot be excluded, it is true, that particular common links 
came into being through invention of or tampering with isnads, but there 
is insufficient evidence to generalise this possibility.124 The lowest common 
link clearly marks a borderline or a hurdle for the isndd-analytical dating 
method, but not necessarily the dividing line between fiction and genuine 
transmission. Moreover, Motzki argues, one may doubt the usefulness of 
Juynboll’s premises and methods by which he claimed to be able to distin- 


121 This approach is amply illustrated in his article "Nāfi'”. It was followed by others, 


e.g., Marco Scholler, “Die Palmen (lina) der Banú n-Nadir und die Interpretation von 
Koran 59:5. Eine Untersuchung zur Bedeutung des koranischen Wortlauts in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten islamischer Gelehrsamkeit”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft 146 (1996), 337-49; Irene Schneider, Kinderverkauf und Schuldknechtschaft. 
Untersuchungen zur fruhen Phase des islamischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 1999), 74-121. 

122 Al- Azami, Schacht’s Origins, Chapter 8. 

17? Motzki, Origins, 24-25; idem, "The Prophet and the Cat”, 53-64. The theory of 
backward growth of isnads was also questioned by Uri Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder 
(Princeton, 1955), 234-38. By generalised assumptions about backward growth and spread 
of isnads, I mean the conclusion that these phenomena, of which several cases can indeed 
be proven, explain the course of the development of Hadith in general. 

124 The fact that the common link, or other phenomena that can be detected when study- 
ing tsnāds—such as “dives” and “spiders”, appear very frequently does not necessarily 
validate the explanation given for the phenomenon in question, since the fact of frequent 
occurrence can just as easily be used to corroborate some other explanation. What Motzki 
criticises is the claim that one explanation or one method is sufficient to explain and solve 
all the problems encountered when studying hadiths as historical sources. 
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guish between genuine and apparent common links.125 He also suggests that 
one must account for the possibility of genuine common links in the first cen- 
tury AH, as has been positively shown for the generation of the Companions 
by Conrad,!*? and for that of the early Successor ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr by 
Schoeler and Goerke.!?” 


Motzki also objected to Cook’s rejection of dating traditions on the basis 
of tsnāds, arguing as follows: 


1. The claim that invention and forgery of tsnāds comprised the general 
practice is merely speculative.!*$ The possibility that isndds or parts 
thereof were invented or forged does not sustain the conclusion that 
this really occurred “on a significant scale”, as Cook claims. 


2. The plausibility of forgery in a “traditionist culture” that Cook sup- 


poses,12% and the consequent conclusion that the spread of isnáds oc- 


curred on a significant scale, contradict the intention and function of 
the isnād system and render it absurd.!?? 


3. Cook's test of Schacht's methods for dating traditions led to negative 
results because he only examined Schacht's interpretation of the com- 
mon link phenomenon. If Cook had allowed for the possibility that 
the common link may be an early systematic collector he would have 
achieved better results.!?! 


+25 Harald Motzki, “Quo vadis Hadit-Forschung? Eine kritische Untersuchung von G.H.A. 
Juynboll: ‘Nafi‘ the mawlā of Ibn ‘Umar, and his Position in Muslim Hadith Litera- 
ture'", Der Islam 73 (1996), 40-80, 193-231; idem, "The Prophet and the Cat"; idem, 
"Der Prophet und die Schuldner"; idem, “Ar-radd ‘ala r-radd - Zur Methodik der Hadīt- 
Analyse", Der Islam 78 (2001), 147-63; idem, "The Murder of Ibn Abr l-Huqayq". 

128 Conrad, “Portents of the Hour”. 

127 Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie, Chapters 2 and 3; Andreas Goerke, “The Histor- 
ical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya: a Study of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr's Account”, in Motzki, 
ed., Biography, 240-75. 

1281n Cook's Early Muslim Dogma only two biographical anecdotes are given as “proof”. 
He of course could have given some further examples, but even then the generalisation 
remains precarious. 

129 According to Cook, Early Muslim Dogma, 107-108, “in a traditionist culture... the 
relevant value is not originality but authority", and this "value of the system" necessarily 
leads to "falsely ascribing" one's opinions "to a greater authority". 

150 Motzki, "The Prophet and the Cat”, 32. 

151 Harald Motzki, “The Question of the Authenticity of Muslim Traditions Reconsidered: 
a Review Article", in Herbert Berg, ed., Method and Theory in the Study of Islamic Origins 
(Leiden, 2003), 222-23; more detailed in idem, "Dating Muslim Traditions: a Survey", 
Arabica 51 (2004), forthcoming. For further arguments against Cook's test see also the 
study by Andreas Gorke, “Eschatology, History, and the Common Link”, in Berg, Method, 
179-208. 
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Methods of Analysing and Dating Hadīths 


DATING HADITHS 


As can readily be seen from what has been said so far, scholars who gener- 
ally distrusted isnāds but nevertheless wished to use Muslim traditions to 
form an impression about the origins and the early development of Islam 
were confronted with a difficult dilemma. Which alternative criteria could 
be used to determine the period in which a tradition originated? A piece 
of circumstantial evidence that immediately suggested itself was the point 
of time when a tradition appeared for the first time in the sources. This 
method of dating has been extensively used by Schacht, Juynboll and many 
others.132 The earliest source in which a tradition is found gives a termi- 
nus ante quem, that is, the tradition must have existed at least at the time 
in which the source in question was written or compiled. Yet Schacht and 
Juynboll went further. They claimed that the time and place of the earliest 
source was also the “breeding ground”! for the tradition in question: that 
is, they assumed that it had not existed earlier (terminus post quem). This 
conclusion is characterized by the use of an argument from silence. Schacht, 
who was concerned only with legal traditions, justified this by arguing that 
“the best way of proving that a tradition did not exist at a certain time 
is to show that it was not used as a legal argument in a discussion that 
would have made reference to it imperative, if it had existed” .134 Juynboll 
extended the use of the argument from silence even to hadith collections in 
which no legal discussion is discernible. He defended this with the claim 
that Muslim collectors used to put all the material that they had gathered 
from their predecessors into their collections, which must thus be consid- 
ered as complete records of the material available in a certain region at a 
certain time.!?? The conclusion that a tradition could not be earlier than 
the earliest source in which it is found was criticized by scholars who argued 
that the premises on which both Schacht and Juynboll based their method 


152Schacht, Origins, 140-51; G.H.A. Juynboll, “The man kadhaba Tradition and the 
Prohibition of Lamenting the Dead”, in idem, Muslim Tradition, 96-133; M.J. Kister, 
“Pare Your Nails: a Study of an Early Tradition”, Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern 
Soctety of Columbia University 11 (1979), 63-70. This is only one of the many articles by 
Kister in which this method is used. See also below. 

133 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 132. 

154 Schacht, Origins, 140. 

135 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 98. He recently used this method to date the traditions 
that report the origin of the Qur'anic verse prescribing the “partition” (hijab) for the 
wives of the Prophet, see idem, “Hadith and the Qur'an”, in Jane Dammen MacAuliffe, 
ed., Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an, II (Leiden, 2002), 392-93. 
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were doubtful and that the scarcity of early sources does not allow for such 
a conclusion.156 

The method of dating traditions on the basis of the earliest sources in 
which they appear could also be employed without linking it with arguments 
from silence. In his numerous studies of Muslim traditions, M.J. Kister 
has labelled traditions “early” when they were found in sources of the sec- 
ond/eighth century,!*” but he has not inferred from this that the traditions 
in question originated in the time of the sources; similarly, the fact that a 
tradition is only to be found in a late source does not lead him to conclude 
that the tradition in question is late and cannot be early. Kister has been 
very reserved in giving dates for traditions, and for the most part he has 
confined himself to very broad dating. He has rather aimed at documenting 
particular topics through recourse to traditions and at giving as complete 
an overview as possible of the material contained in the sources from the 
earliest to the latest ones and from the literature of different Muslim groups. 
In general, he has not attempted to sketch the historical development of the 
issue reflected in the variants of the texts.138 As an example of Kister's 
approach, his article “Pare Your Nails” has been included here as Chapter 
14. 

A few scholars have completely rejected the method of dating traditions 
on the basis of the sources in which they first appeared. These researchers 
deny that the compilations that are usually ascribed to authors of the sec- 
ond/eighth and third/ninth centuries were really composed by them, and 
they argue instead that these works were the result of a longer process of 
compilation and editing by scholars affiliated with emerging schools; when a 
work reached a stable or mature form, it was ascribed to earlier authorities 


136Cf. Motzki, Origins, 22, 90-91; idem, “Quo vadis Hadit-Forschung”, 57-60. 

157E.g. Kister, "Pare Your Nails". Kister speaks here of an “early tradition" because 
the topic appears already in a papyrus written at the end of the second/eighth century 
and in Qur'anic commentaries of the same century. See also his articles "You Shall Only 
Set Out for Three Mosques: a Study of an Early Tradition”, Le Muséon 82 (1969), 173- 
96, and *Haddtthū ‘an bani isrā ila wa-la haraja: a Study of an Early Tradition”, Israel 
Oriental Studies 2 (1972), 215-39. Sometimes Kister's dating is not based on the data 
of the collections but on the date of death of persons (Companions, Successors) whose 
opinions are given in the traditions. But cf. for example his “Lä taqra'üna" , 157-62. 

'33Several scholars take a similar approach: e.g. Uri Rubin, “Morning and Evening 
Prayers in Early Islam", Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 10 (1987), 40-64; idem, 
" Apes, Pigs, and the Islamic Identity", Israel Oriental Studies 17 (1997), 89-105; Roberto 
Tottoli, “Traditions and Controversies Concerning the suģūd al-Qur'an in Hadith Litera- 
ture", Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 147 (1997), 371-93; idem, 
“The Thanksgiving Prostration (sujüd al-shukr) in Muslim Traditions", Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 61 (1998), 309-13. 
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whose teachings had figured in the formation of the work’s contents or doc- 
trine. Traditions found in those compilations cannot be dated, therefore, to 
the time of the alleged authors, and the lifespans of these persons thus pro- 
vide no terminus ante or post quem for the traditions contained in them.139 
Three reasons have been given for this conclusion: 1) The ascription of an 
early work to an author is based on the evidence taken from its isnads or 
riwāyas, i.e. the lines of transmitters added to a work as a whole or to 
its parts or even to the particular traditions contained in it. However, the 
isnāds are generally not reliable and cannot be used for dating purposes; 2) 
The early compilations and the material that they contain show indications 
of transmission, adaptation and editing; 3) Several hypotheses on the de 
velopment of Muslim scholarship during the second/eighth and third/ninth 
centuries also point in this direction.** 

Scholars who are convinced that isnāds are not reliable and are therefore 
useless for dating purposes, but who are not prepared to completely put 
aside Muslim tradition as a historical source, have had two alternatives: 
either they could give up the idea of dating the traditions altogether and 
content themselves with very rough outlines of the historical development of 
early Islam, or they could look for other evidence apart from the zsnads that 
could be used for dating traditions. The only evidence that remained beside 
the isnads and the datable compilations of traditions are the texts of the 
traditions themselves. Scholars choosing this alternative are faced with t^e 
problem of dating traditions solely on the basis of content and form. This 
matn-based approach to traditions in general and hadiths in particular was 
made popular by Goldziher, who usually neglected the isndds. Although 
he did not mention explicitly the criteria he used to distinguish between an 
earlier and a later tradition, some of his examples reveal his methodological 
principles. Four of them are easily found here and there: 


199 Wansbrough expressed this view for early exegetical works in his Quranic Studies, 
122-48. Calder made similar claims for works of jurisprudence in the first six chapters of 
his Studies. 

149 For objections against these assumptions cf. Miklos Muranyi, “Die frühe Rechtslit- 
eratur zwischen Quellenanalyse und Fiktion”, /slamic Law and Society 4 (1997), 224- 
41; Yasin Dutton, The Origins of Islamic Law: the Qur'an, the Muwatta’ and Madinan 
‘Amal (Richmond, 1999), 26-27; Motzki, "The Prophet and the Cat”, passim; idem, 
“The Author and his Work in the Islamic Literature of the First Centuries: the Case of 
‘Abd al-Razzaq's Musannaf”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 28 (2003), 166-97; 
Christopher Melchert, *Bukhārī and Early Hadith Criticism", Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 121 (2001), 7-19; Andreas Gorke, Das Kitab al-Amwal des Abu Ubaid 
al-Qasim b. Sallam. Entstehung und Uberlieferung eines frūhislamischen Rechtswerkes 
(Princeton, 2003). 
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1. Anachronisms indicate that a text comes from a time later than that 
when it claims to have originated.!t! 


2. Traditions in which the content displays a clearly secondary stage in 
the development of an issue are younger than those with less-developed 
content.142 


3. When the Prophet or early Muslims appear in a tradition în an un- 
favourable light, the tradition can be accepted as an authentic and 
early one.145 


4. Mutual reproaches among opponents probably have a historical ker- 
ne].144 


The method of establishing the dates of hadiths on the basis of their matns 
was also used by Schacht. Although he relied on other criteria as well, such 
as the zsnads and the collections in which traditions are first found, the matn 
had priority over the isnad. If he arrived at a dating based on the matn 
and this dating contradicted the zsnad, then he ignored the latter. Schacht’s 
most important principles in dating the matns were the following: 


1. A tradition must first be dated by placing its content (the legal prob- 
lem and its solution) into the course of legal development as he had 
reconstructed it.145 


2. Traditions that take the form of short legal maxims are earlier than 
narratives.!1% 


3. Anonymous maxims are earlier than those ascribed to a particular 
authority.147 


4. Terse statements are earlier than detailed ones. 


5. Texts that express the problem implicitly are earlier than those that 
expound it explicit] y.145 


141 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 11, 23-27, 138-40 (= Muslim Studies, II, 34— 
37, 133-34). 

142 Muhammedanische Studien, II, 25-26 (= Muslim Studies, Il, 36-37). 

14? Muhammedanische Studien, II, 29-30 (= Muslim Studies, II, 39-40). 

144 Muhammedanische Studien, II, 35 (= Muslim Studies, II, 44). 

145Schacht, Origins, 176-79. 

146 Thid., 180, 188. 

147 Thid., 180-89. 

148 Joseph Schacht, “Modernism and Traditionalism in a History of Islamic Law”, Middle 
Eastern Studies 1 (1965), 393. 
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In the 1970s form analysis, a method developed in Biblical studies, made 
its entrance into Islamic studies, and R. Marston Speight applied it to Is- 
lamic traditions. In a study of a well-known hadith of the Prophet (Chapter 
13), he attempted to reconstruct its chronological development by compar- 
ing the variants in its matn.!49 Speight proceeded from the assumption that 
all textual variants had been part of an oral tradition before they “became 
frozen in a written compilation”, and he used premises similar to Schacht’s 
to identify early and later forms of the text.!°° His method consisted of 
the following steps: 1) He compiled a corpus of nineteen traditions that he 
considered to be variants, i.e. related by their content. 2) The texts were 
then arranged according to their complexity. 3) Each text was analysed as 
to a) its degree of development, b) the internal cohesion of its elements, 
and c) indications of style and vocabulary that suggest an earlier or later 
stage of the development. 4) The texts were then classified from the point 
of view of related content, and on this basis a chronology of the traditions 
was established. 

The method of dating on the basis of the hadith texts has been refined 
since then. Several studies have taken as their starting point the assump- 
tion, already crucial for Schacht’s dating, that the traditions are part of 
a discourse that evolved in the course of the first centuries of Islamic his- 
tory. The different stages of that discourse are thought to be reflected in the 
traditions: the more sophisticated the content is and the more problems it 
answers, aS compared to other texts dealing with the same topic, the later 
the tradition must be. This approach is clearly described and documented 
in two articles by Lawrence I. Conrad.!?! 

Against the dating methods based on matns, as they were used by Gold- 
ziher, Schacht and Speight, it has been objected that their principles and 
premises are not sufficiently sophisticated. It has been questioned whether 


149R, Marston Speight, “The Will of Sa'd b. a. Waggās: the Growth of a Tradition”, 
Der Islam 50 (1973), 249-67. See also idem, “A Look at Variant Readings in the Hadith”, 
Der Islam 77 (2000), 169-79. 

150 «The Will of Sa'd b. a. Waggās”, 249. 

151 Lawrence I. Conrad, “Epidemic Disease in Formal and Popular Thought in Early 
Islamic Society", in Terence Ranger and Paul Slack, eds., Epidemics and Ideas: Essays on 
the Historical Perception of Pestilence (Cambridge, 1992), 77-99; idem, “‘Umar at Sargh: 
the Evolution of an Umayyad Tradition on Flight from the Plague", in Stefan Leder, ed., 
Story- Telling in the Framework of Non-Fictional Arabic Literature (Wiesbaden, 1998), 
488-528. A similar approach has been used by Josef van Ess, but combined with an 
examination of the žsnāds and other evidence (as Conrad also did in his "Portents of the 
Hour"), in his Zwischen Hadit und Theologie and Der Fehltritt des Gelehrten. Die "Pest 
von Emmaus" und ihre theologischen Nachspiele (Heidelberg, 2001). 
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most of their principles and premises are valid, and it has been pointed out 
that in the conclusions of the three scholars much circular reasoning is at 
work. By this method only a relative and very rough dating of traditions 
seems to be possible, and that only in particular cases. In general, it is 
doubtful whether it is possible to date a hadith with some precision on the 
basis of the matn alone.152 

At the end of the 1940s some scholars began to look for more sophis- 
ticated methods of dating hadīths than relying either on the compilations 
containing traditions or on the matn. As mentioned above, Schacht, in his 
endeavour to date traditions more precisely, made use of the tsnād as a sec- 
ondary source of dating alongside his dating on the basis of the matns. At 
the same time, Johannes H. Kramers returned to a more balanced combi- 
nation of both methods that had already been applied by such scholars of 
the nineteenth century as Aloys Sprenger.!?? In an almost forgotten article 
written in French, Kramers analysed a dozen variants of a hadith ascribed 
to the Prophet by comparing the different matns and the tsnāds attached 
to them.!?* He carefully noted the interrelationship between the matns and 
isndds and by that method arrived at very detailed conclusions regarding 
the origin and development of the hadith in question and its textual ele- 
ments. An English translation of Kramer's important article is given in 
Chapter 12. A similar method was used some 25 years later by Josef van 
Ess in his study on the origins of predestinationist traditions.!?? In the first 
chapter of his book he illustrates the functioning of a combined approach 
of matn and isnad analysis and discusses the problems that arise. Michael 
Cook, however, dismissed this method in his critical examination of van Ess' 
study, arguing that the possibility of isnad forgery by spread of isnáds does 
not allow for use of the isnāds for dating purposes.!?? Cook's hypothetical 
and generalising criticism of van Ess’ method and the fact that van Ess’ 
book was written in German probably were the reasons why his method did 
not find much support. 

The approach of Kramer and van Ess was resumed, however, at the end 
of the 1980s. Gregor Schoeler studied contents and :snads of the tradi- 


152Cf. Harald Motzki, "Dating Muslim Traditions”. For another critical assessment of 
Speight's article cf. David Powers, "The Will of Sa'd b. Abi Waggās: a Reassessment”, 
Studia Islamica 58 (1983), 33-53. 

153Sprenger, Mohammad, 1, 330-49 and passim. 

154 K ramers, “Tradition”, 10-22. 

155 Van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie, passim. The first chapter of the book, which 
illustrates his method, has been translated into Arabic by Maher Jarrar in al- Abhāth 47 
(1999), 5-101. 

156 Cook, Dogma, 107-16. 
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tions for and against writing hadiths,?" Lawrence I. Conrad analyzed an 
apocalyptic hadīth,!** and Harald Motzki examined several legal hadiths 
in his studies on the origins of Islamic jurisprudence.!°? In an important 
study on the concept of martyrdom in jihad and its relation with the vir- 
gins of Paradise,!50 Maher Jarrar took as his point of departure a set of 
traditions found in a collection ascribed to ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak (d. 
181/797) and attempted to reconstruct the history of these traditions by 
using information from the tsnāds and by comparing the various texts as 
to structure and motifs. By studying similar traditions found in later col- 
lections, Jarrar was able to sketch their further development as part of a 
literary genre. Jarrar's study was at the same time an example of how 
motifs of Muslim traditions can be interpreted and explained by philosophi- 
cal and sociological considerations of a broader cultural background.!9! An 
English translation of his study comprises Chapter 17 of this volume. A 
similar concern for both isndd and matn variants is found in several other 
recent studies: e.g. in Uri Rubin’s article on the legal tradition al-walad li-l- 
firāsh;!*? in Ludwig Ammann's book about laughter and joking in Islam,!92 
in Franz Rosenthal's study of the hadith of Umm Zar‘; in Marco Schüller's 
investigation of traditions about the interpretation of a Qur’anic verse; in 


157 Schoeler, "Mündliche Thora und Hadīt”, 231-49 (= "Oral Torah?, 20-42). 

155 Conrad, "Portents of the Hour”. 

159 Motzki, Anfánge, 115-24, 129-32, 143-51 (= Origins, 125-36, 142-48, 158-67); idem, 
“Der Fiqh des -Zuhrī”, 29-42 (= “The Jurisprudence of Ibn Sihab az-Zuhrī”, 32-47); 
idem, “Quo vadis Hadit-Forschung”, 68—80, 193-226; idem, “The Prophet and the Cat”, 
passim; idem, “Der Prophet und die Schuldner”, 22-50; idem, “The Murder of Ibn Abr 
l-Huqayq", passim. 

160 Maher Jarrar, "Mashāri' al-'ushshàq: dirāsa fī ahădith fadl aljihād wa ‘al- 
hur al-in'", al-Abhath 41 (1993), 27-121. The author has published an im- 
proved English version of the first part of the study (without the Arabic 
sources) with the title “The Martyrdom of Passionate Lovers: Holy War as 
a Sacred Wedding”, in Angelika Neuwirth, Birgit Embaló, Sebastian Gūnther, 
and Maher Jarrar, eds., Myths, Historical Archetypes and Symbolic Figures in 
Arabic Literature: Towards a New Hermeneutic Approach (Beirut, 1999), 87- 
107. 

161 See the paragraphs “Eros/Death”, “The Sacred Wedding”, and “Elaboration of a 
Genre”. 

168275 Rubin, “‘Al-walad li-l-firāsh”: On the Islamic Campaign against ‘zina’”, Studia 
Islamīca 78 (1993), 5-26; idem, The Eye of the Beholder; idem, Between Bible and Qur'an: 
the Children of Israel and the Islamic Self-Image (Princeton, 1999). In these studies Rubin 
uses isndds “to determine the general provenance of the traditions, i.e. the geographic 
region in which they originated and were first circulated” (Between Bible and Qur’an, 3). 

16% udwig Ammann, Vorbild und Vernunft. Die Regelung von Lachen und Scherzen im 
mittelalterlichen Islam (Hildesheim, 1993), 39-73, 144-70. 
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Suliman Bashear’s study on Arabs and non-Arabs; and in Irene Schneider’s 
analysis of the Surraq hadith.!9* In a recent study van Ess has also pursued 
his earlier approach to hadith analysis. In comparing and interpreting the 
variants of a theological hadith, its matns and isnads, he reconstructed its 
developments from its origins in Syria in the first half of the first century 
AH until its reception in the compilations of the third century and later. 
At the same time van Ess looked into the manifold facets of the theolog- 
ical, socio-political, historical and literary background of the tradition in 
question.165 

The combined analysis of matn and isnād, which has also been called 
matn-cum-tsnād analysis, has been further developed by Gregor Schoeler 
and Harald Motzki, who have used it as a method to distinguish between 
cases of genuine transmission and cases of spreading isnāds.!* They have 
studied hadiths allegedly transmitted via several transmission lines and have 
shown that investigating the textual variants in the different levels of trans- 
mission can be helpful in order to answer the question of whether the texts 
are dependent on one another (which would suggest the spread of isnāds) 
or not. The method has been tested since then in several other studies.!67 
It allows not only for the more precise dating of traditions but also for the 
reconstruction of the transmission history of a hadith and the changes of 
its text in the course of this transmission. According to the findings of the 
scholars working with that method, the spread of isnads did occur, but not 
on a significant scale as Cook had claimed, at least not in the material they 
had studied. The same method of analysis has also been used to evaluate 
the reliability of the transmitters.168 

The methods of dating traditions presented so far have only been con- 
cerned with single traditions. A single tradition is a hadith on a specific topic 
that in all versions found in the sources has a similar text, which allows one 


164 Rosenthal, “Muslim Social Values and Literary Criticism”, 31-56; Marco Schóller, 
“Palmen”, 337-62; Suliman Bashear, Arabs and Others in Early Islam (Princeton, 1997); 
and Irene Schneider, Kinderverkauf, 74-121. 

165 Van Ess, Der Fehltritt des Gelehrten. 

166Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie, Chapters 2 and 3; Motzki, “Quo vadis Hadit- 
Forschung”. 

167See the studies of Motzki mentioned above, n. 159; also Andreas Górke, “The Histor- 
ical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya”, 240—75; Ulrike Mitter, Das frühislamische Patronat. 
Eine Untersuchung zur Rolle von fremden Elementen bet der Entwicklung des islamis- 
chen Rechts (Ph.D. diss., Nijmegen, 1999), Part B; idem, “Unconditional Manumission 
of Slaves in Early Islamic Law: a Hadith Analysis”, Der Islam 78 (2001), 35-72; Peters, 
“Murder in Khaybar”, 140-52. 

168 Iftikhar Zaman, “The Science of Rijál as a Method in the Study of Hadiths”, Journal 
of Islamic Studies 5 (1994), 1-34. 
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to identify it as one and the same tradition. By contrast, it is also possible 
to study whole collections of traditions ascribed to the same transmitter. 
As mentioned above, collections of traditions or works in which traditions 
are first quoted played a role in the attempts to date single traditions. Yet 
scholars have used collections also to study and date all the traditions as- 
cribed by a collector to his informants. This method uses the isnads to 
single out what may be called the sources of the collector, and was applied 
to historical traditions already at the end of the nineteenth century.!9? In 
the realm of hadith proper the method gained popularity only in the 1960s 
after Fuat Sezgin applied it to Hadith collections.170 Sezgin’s approach fo- 
cused purely on the isnad, and he claimed that the sources of the collectors 
and the sources of these sources, and so forth, had been written throughout. 
This claim has unleashed a scholarly discussion in which not only the isndds 
but also the texts of the “reconstructed” sources have played a central role. 
This discussion and its outcome have already been sketched out above.!”! In 
an improved form that took the scholarly discussion into account, Sezgin’s 
method was applied by Sebastian Günther to biographical traditions.” It 
is obvious that the identification and reconstruction of earlier sources that 
are not preserved independently, but only remain accessible through later 
sources, is extremely important for dating purposes.!”% 

Motzki has attempted to improve on Sezgin’s method of source recon- 
struction by looking for other criteria, besides the zsnads, that may indi- 
cate genuine or fictitious transmission. In his studies of a pre-canonical 
hadith collection compiled in the second half of the second/eighth century 
he showed that there are several such criteria that allowed for the identifi- 
cation of the most important sources of the collection in question, and also 
the sources of these sources. By this method large groups of traditions as- 
cribed to one and the same informant or transmitter could be dated one or 
two generations earlier than the collection itself. Motzki used the results 


169 Julius Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur ältesten Geschichte des Islams, in his Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, VI (Berlin, 1899). 

170Fuat Sezgin, Buhári'nin kaynakları hakkında araştırmalar (Istanbul, 1956); idem, 
Geschichte, I, passim. 

171 Above, xxx—xxxi. 

172 Sebastian Günther, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den "Magātil at-Talibiyyin” des Abū 
'-Faraģ al-Isfahānī (gest. 356/967). Ein Beitrag zur Problematik der mündlichen und 
schriftlīchen Ūberlieferung in der mittelalterlichen arabischen Literatur (Hildesheim, 
1991). 

17? Of. also Ella Landau-Tasseron, “On the Reconstruction of Lost Sources”, in Lawrence 
I. Conrad, ed., History and Historiography in Early Islamic Times: Studies and Perspec- 
tives (Princeton, forthcoming). 
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of this dating method to check or improve the dating of individual tradi- 
tions arrived at by other methods.!7* His method of source reconstruction 
is summarized in the article reprinted as Chapter 15. 


OTHER APPROACHES TO HADITH ANALYSIS 


Modern literary concepts and theories have only rarely been applied in the 
study of hadiths up till now; two dissertations written in the 1960s,175 for 
example, did not find followers until recently.176 That this approach can be 
rewarding has been shown by the studies of Daniel Beaumont and Sebas- 
tian Giinther.!77 Beaumont has used the concepts and theories of Gérard 
Genette’s Narrative Discourse for an analysis of structure and style of the 
khabar narrative. Gunther has argued that the traditions in question can 
best be interpreted as fictional narratives,!”% and that the application of nar- 
ratological findings “brings a number of astonishing internal characteristics 
of these texts to light”. In cases of traditions transmitted in variant ver- 
sions, literary analysis may even help to trace the stages of the transmission 
process. 

Western scholarship has shown little interest in Muslim hadith criticism. 
There are virtually no studies that have attempted to examine and test 
its methods or to investigate which methods the critical compilers of the 
third/ninth century used to distinguish reliable traditions from spurious or 
distorted ones.!7? This lack of interest may be the consequence of Gold- 
ziher’s harsh judgement about Muslim hadith criticism. According to him, 
this system focused almost completely on formal criteria like the isnād. The 


174Motzki, Anfūnge/ Origins; idem, “The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq"; idem, “Der 
Fiqh des -Zuhrī” / “The Jurisprudence of Ibn Sihab az-Zuhrī”. 

175Eckart Stetter, Topoi und Schemata im Hadit (Ph.D. diss., Tubingen, 1965); R. 
Marston Speight, The Musnad of al- Tayālisī: a Study of Hadith as Oral Literature (Ph.D. 
diss. Hartford, 1970). 

176 The issue had only been touched upon in the short article by Sahair El Calamawy, 
“Narrative Elements in the Hadith Literature”, in Cambridge History of Arabic Literature, 
1, 308-16, and in Jarrar’s study mentioned above. 

177 Daniel Beaumont, “Hard-Boiled: Narrative Discourse in Early Muslim Traditions”, 
Studia Islamica 83 (1996), 5-31; Sebastian Günther, “Fictional Narration and Imagination 
within an Authoritative Framework: Towards a New Understanding of Hadith”, in Leder, 
ed., Story- Telling, 433-71. See also idem, “Modern Literary Theory Applied to Classi- 
cal Arabic Texts”, 171-176. A more conservative approach of analysis characterises R. 
Marston Speight, “Narrative Structures in the Hadith”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
59 (2001), 265-71. 

178 Giinther explains in his “Theoretical Premises” that in the modern theory of literature 
“fictional” is not equated with “fictitious”. 

179Only a few summaries have been written concerning the rules of Muslim hadith criti- 
cism. 
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matn or content of the hadiths was ignored or played only a very marginal 
role.!8° The efficiency of Muslim hadith criticism was very low and, in Gold- 
ziher's eyes, it was not able to eliminate even traditions bearing “the crudest 
anachronisms".!?! This view was adopted by most Western scholars, even 
by specialists of Muslim hadith scholarship.!??^ Albrecht Noth, although 
convinced of the supremacy of the isnad in Muslim hadith criticism as well, 
attempted to give a more balanced and understanding picture of the aims, 
development and performance of Muslim hadith criticism and of the role of 
matn criticism in it in comparison to the critical Orientalist approach.!*? 
His article, a translation of which is given in Chapter 16, highlights the need 
for detailed studies of both the development of Muslim hadith criticism and 
the methods that the critical collectors of the third century applied.!54 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that the concern of this volume is not with 
the specific contents of Hadith, but rather with more general critical issues: 
form, origins, transmission, preservation, and authenticity. As will be clear 
from many of the studies included here, and further, from other volumes in 
this series, hadith literature touches upon many aspects of Islamic culture 
and intellectual life. It would not be possible to do justice here to all the 
many ways in which this rich material can enrich our understanding of the 
formation of the classical Islamic world. 

But all such uses of Hadith presuppose some methodology allowing for 
a critical and consistent approach to very considerable historical difficulties, 
and issues of method thus dominate the field of Hadīth as studied and re- 
searched in the West. It is as yet too soon to speak in categorical terms about 
how the prevailing controversies will in the end be resolved: the available 
corpus of hadith literature, already of vast dimensions, has only within the 


18? Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 138-52 (= Muslim Studies, II, 133-44). A 
similar verdict was already given by Muir, Life of Mahomet, I, xlii-xlv. 

181 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, Il, 149 (= Muslim Studies, II, 141). 

182See above, xxxiii-xxxiv, and James Robson, "Standards Applied by Muslim Tradi- 
tionists”, The John Rylands Library Bulletin 43 (1960), 479, though he makes this view 
less crudely explicit than Goldziher does. The impression that the Muslim hadith schol- 
ars gave too much preference to criticism of isnáds and transmitters instead of text and 
content was based on the writings of the leading Muslim hadith scholars themselves. Of 
the 65 hadith disciplines enumerated by Ibn al-Salah in his Muqaddima, for example, only 
25 percent touched upon the matn, the rest exclusively concerned the tsnād. 

183 Noth, “Gemeinsamkeiten”. 

134 A beginning has been made by Claude Gilliot, “Le traitement du Hadīt dans le Tahdīb 
al-ātār de Tabar”, Arabica 41 (1994), 309-51, and Dickinson, Development of Early 
Sunnite Hadith Criticism. 
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past few decades become a research focus for significant numbers of scholars, 
and large parts of the corpus have still received little or no critical atten- 
tion. Meanwhile, further sources and research aids are becoming available at 
a rapid rate. The issues and studies discussed here, however, comprise the 
foundation upon which future scholarship will stand, and with which it will 
have to reckon. All significant research exploiting the specific subject matter 
of Hadith—whether in law, history, ritual, theology, or dogma—involves and 
will continue to involve specific perspectives on the broader critical issues 
sketched out here. 
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THE ROLE OF TRADITIONALISM 
IN ISLAM 


J. Fueck 


The uniformity of Islamic culture represents one of the most fascinating 
problems associated with the development of Islam from its modest be- 
ginnings in Mecca into a world religion today numbering 250 million 
believers.’ How did it come about that in the vast world of Islam a 
distinctive culture came into being, in spite of all the geographical and 
temporal variations that resulted from the continuing influences of the 
earlier cultures and religions, and from the on-going life of indigenous 
habits, practices, and attitudes? How did this homogeneous Islamic cul- 
ture succeed in establishing itself in areas whose individual provinces first 
felt the impact of Islamicization at different times and in a variety of 
different forms: sometimes as a conquest by Muslim armies, sometimes as 
the result of peaceful contact, sometimes through the consciously directed 
propaganda of missionary orders, sometimes through the unplanned in- 
fluences that Muslim merchants exerted in areas possessing lower cul- 
tures? These questions are not answered by pointing to a commonness of 
belief, for the uniformity of this culture was not confined to similarity of 
creed; it expressed itself much more in a common mental attitude, and in 
a common style of life which pervaded all levels of personal and official 
existence, thus reaching beyond the boundaries of the “religious” as un- 
derstood in the West. Moreover, even the Quran cannot in the first 
instance be credited with this achievement, for the history of its exegesis 
shows how strongly the interpretation of the Word of God was condi- 
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tioned by the prevailing Zeitgeist and the influence of the environment. It 
was rather the example (Vorbild) of the Prophet, the sunna which, with 
its constant impact on the life of believers over the centuries, was the 
primary factor responsible for the unity of Islamic culture. It stamped 
itself upon the face of Islam and gave to it those features which we see 
today throughout the Muslim world. 

The exemplary character (Vorbildlichkeit) of the Prophet is rooted in 
the very essence of Islam. Muhammad did not claim to bring a new 
revelation. He was convinced that his message was the same as that of all 
of his predecessors. The essential kinship of his teaching with that of the 
older revealed religions was in fact so great that its continued existence as 
a separate religion must astonish those who focus attention only on the 
doctrinal content of the new religion. The unprecedented success of Islam 
can be explained only if one takes into account the unigueness of Mu- 
hammad’s personality, whose power derived not from doctrine but from 
the new life to which he summoned men. We need only consider the men 
who were his closest associates to realize that he was endowed with an 
unusual ability to lead. The distinctive character of the original commu- 
nity of Medina resided not so much in the new Word of God in which 
they believed as in the person of their Prophet. According to the Quran, 
they had in him “a good example” (surah 33:21). He was “the first of 
those who believe” (surah 6:163). Beyond his words there was no appeal. 
It was he who decided matters of law, established taxes, and answered 
questions relating to ceremony and liturgy, etc. Thus from the beginning 
there stood, beside the Word of God, the living example of the Prophet. 
Indeed, so great was the spell cast by his personality that it has continued 
to the very present to exercise power over men. 

During the stormy period of the conquest which set in after the Pro- 
phet’s death, his influence appeared gradually to weaken until finally 
during the civil war which saw the former Companions of the Prophet in 
Opposing camps, it seemed to go under entirely. However, after the battle 
of the Harra in 63 A.H.? when Medina was forced to withdraw from the 
political arena, and after the confusion of a half century, the ideal of the 
Prophet’s example again emerged victorious. In Medina sons of the earli- 
est believers now began to devote themselves, along with their clients, to 
the task of collecting reports having to do with the life and work of the 
Prophet in order to establish a standard for the regulation of their affairs. 
Historical investigation, Quranic exegesis, and the administration of law 
merely formed different aspects of an activity whose real focus was quite 
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naturally the historical prophet who was not subjected to a metaphysical 
reinterpretation. The gatherings of these earliest authorities on tradition 
in the mosgue of Medina where they gave their eager fellow believers 
from all parts of the empire information regarding the early history of 
Islam, explained difficult passages in the Ouran, and discussed guestions 
regarding ceremonies, were the beginnings of the earliest doctrinal activ- 
ity in Islam. From Medina the spirit of prophetic tradition was taken to 
the farthest corners of the Islamic empire through pilgrims who each year 
streamed in great numbers to Mecca and Medina; and it thus became 
customary to draw upon the Companions of the Prophet or their Succes- 
sors for information about Muhammad. 

“Urwa b. as-Zubair (ca. 23-94 A.H.), the head of the school of Me- 
dina, came to be known as the most distinguished representative of this 
early type of authority on tradition. He came from a family which be- 
longed to the earliest Islamic aristocracy: his father Zubair b. all Awwām 
(fell in 30 A.H. during the battle of the Camel) was a cousin of the 
Prophet and one of his earliest followers; his mother Asmá” was the 
daughter of the caliph Abú Bakr. He enjoyed special favor with his aunt 
‘A’isha; and ‘Abd Allāh b. Zubair, the anti-caliph, was his brother. 
“Urwa himself remained aloof from politics and devoted himself to the 
study of tradition, where his relationships, especially with ‘A’isha, be- 
came very useful. His letters to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (reigned 65—86 
A.H.) regarding events in early Islamic times (preserved for us in 
Tabarī's chronicle) mark the beginning of Islamic historical writing. How- 
ever, he gave his account of the Prophet’s life to his hearers entirely in an 
oral form. His foster son, Abu’l-Aswad Muhammad b. ‘Abd ar-Rahmān 
b. Nawfal Yatim ‘Urwa (d. 131 A.H.), was the first to compile a book on 
the campaigns of the Prophet on the basis of these reports.” ‘Urwa was 
acquainted with the isnād, that is, the chain of oral authorities, which 
connected each tradition with its source. His use of this most characteris- 
tic formal feature of the literature of Islamic tradition was, however, still 
very simple, undeveloped, and uneven. Nonetheless, as an expert in law, 
‘Urwa had a great reputation. He was regarded as one of the “seven 
fugahă' ” of the Prophet’s city. 

From Medina the study of tradition spread very rapidly to Syria which 
bordered directly on the Hijaz. There were extensive communication links 
between these two provinces. The Umayyads maintained very close con- 
tact with their homeland. From around the year 75 A.H. by which time 
their rule had been regarded as secure, much aspiring talent was attracted 
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to their court, talent which could find no room for realization within the 
narrow economic and political confines of the Hijaz. Already in the year 81 
or 82 A.H., ‘Urwa’s most distinguished student, Muhammad b. Muslim b. 
Shihab az-Zuhri (ca. 51-124 A.H.), went to Damascus. He came from a 
distinguised clan of the Quraish (his grandfather had fought against the 
Prophet in the battles of Badr and Uhud) and during his youth in Medina, 
‘Urwa had ardently collected and recorded traditions. Introduced to the 
caliph “Abd al-Malik by the Keeper of the Seal, Qabisa b. Dhu'aib, he 
soon achieved fame and influence through his considerable knowledge 
which he devoted to the service of the Umayyads. Under Yazid II (reigned 
101-105 A.H.) he became a judge, and under Hisham (reigned 105—125 
A.H.) he became tutor to the princes. He frequently went to Mecca and 
Medina on pilgrimage. The last years of his life he spent on an estate in the 
northern Hijaz which the Umayyads had given him. Zuhri was one of the 
greatest traditionists in Islam. Through his extensive activity as a teacher 
he exerted an unusually strong influence, which is evident in the whole of 
the literature of tradition. 

The study of tradition soon took root in Iraq. Here already there was 
an indigenous tradition; however, it was closely connected to the political 
past of the province, and it lacked the careful documentation which was 
demanded by the school of Medina. Distinguished Basrans such as the 
theologian Hasan al-Basri (d. 110 A.H.) and the famous Quranic exegate 
Qatáda (61-157 A.H.) were so careless in indicating their sources that 
subsequent critical study was not able to check the reliability of their 
authorities. In the Hijaz, therefore, the wisdom of the East (i.e., the 
province of Iraq) was not held in high regard. Ibn Ishaq (d. 150 A.H.) 
and Waqidi (d. 206 A.H.) made only reluctant use of the data in the 
possession of the Iragīs. Among his contemporary Iraqis, Malik b. Anas 
regarded only Hushaim b. Bashir (104-183 A.H.) as a genuine expert in 
the study of tradtion.* Even Zuhri is reported to have altered his unflat- 
tering opinion of them only after he had learned of the traditions of the 
Kufan al-A‘mash (60-148 A.H.), a client from Tabaristan.? Nevertheless, 
it was said of this latter that he (along with Abū Ishaq as-Sabīī [d. 127 
A.H.]) was responsible for the corruption of Kufan traditions. In fact, he 
(like most Kufans, an ardent admirer of 'Ali) transmitted to the Shi'ite 
extremist, Sayyid al-Himyari, materials eulogizing the *Alids.* By the 
beginning of the second century, however, the principles of the Medinan 
school with its stronger requirements had gradually come to prevail even 
in Iraq. The influence of the latter grew, especially when, after the fall of 
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the Umayyads, many scholars migrated from the Hijaz to Baghdad, the 
young flourishing capital of the ‘Abbaasids. 

In Egypt the study of tradition was introduced by Yazid b. Abi Habib 
(S3-128 A.H.), son of a Nubian prisoner of war from Dongola.’ Previ- 
ously, according to the testimony of the well-educated Ibn Yūnus, Egyp- 
tians had concerned themselves only with edifying stories (at-targhib) and 
prophecies of wars and rebellions of the end time (al-malahim wa'l-fitan). 
In the troubled time of the civil wars there were eager listeners to such 
eschatological fantasies—a corpus of material including, in addition to 
biblical legends and legends of the saints, secular elements such as South 
Arabian sagas, tales of the Bedouin, and the popular literature of amuse- 
ment of the early Umayyad period which neither instructed nor inspired, 
but brought pleasure. As the Meccans, during the lifetime of the Prophet, 
had listened to the stories of Rustam and Isfandiyār which Nadr b. 
al-Harith told them, so their sons during the caliphate of ‘Umar were 
entertained by narratives of the storyteller (gāss) ‘Ubaid b. ‘Umair.’ At 
the court of Mu‘awiya we meet the South Arabian storytellers Daghfal 
(d. 65 A.H.) and ‘Abid b. Shariya. Somewhat later there was Wahb b. 
Munabbih (34-110 A.H.), a Yemenite of Persian origin who, according 
to the evidence of numerous excerpts from his Qisas al-Anbiyá', pre- 
sented his material in an artistic manner and treated the life of the Pro- 
phet in a romanticised fashion. The Medinan school which stressed the 
importance of collecting attested units of oral tradition rejected as basi- 
cally unreliable this literature of amusement, in which fact and fiction 
were woven together into an entertaining story." The Medinans, how- 
ever, were not able to completely push this material aside, especially in 
view of the fact that in many areas such as the history of pre-Islamic 
prophets, no reliable alternative sources were available. Thus the tradi- 
tionists were forced to lower the strict standards which they had set up for 
traditions essential to Islamic conduct in those cases where the narratives 
clearly served the cause of exhortation. Yazid b. Abi Habib himself once 
quoted a book which apparently was an Islamic counterpart of the Chris- 
tian apocryphal Acts of the Apostles." 

While the lands bordering on Arabia were penetrated relatively quickly 
by traditionalism, it took much longer for it to be established in the 
far-flung lands of the East and West. Only after the study of tradition had 
long assumed a firm place in the central lands of Islam did the first great 
traditionist of the East, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubārak (118-181 A.H.), the 
son of a Turk and a Khwarismi mother, raise it to a similar position in 
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Marw. Coming from modest circumstances (his father was a slave of an 
Arab trader in Hamadan), he made his way to impressive wealth through 
his skill as a trader, combined rather strangely with a vigorous asceticism. 
He utilized the occasion of his travels, which from the year 141 A.H. took 
him to Irag, the Hijaz, Yemen, Egypt, and Syria, to study tradition under 
the greatest experts of his time. He “heard” Malik b. Anas in Medina, 
Ibn Juraij and Sufyan ath-Thawrī in Mecca, Ma‘mar and Yunus b. Yazid 
(students of Zuhri), Awzāī (the great Syrian expert in law), Laith b. Sa'd 
in Egypt, A‘mash in Kufa, and Shu‘ba in Basra. In addition, he gener- 
ously supported those who devoted themselves to these studies. “Apart 
from prophecy,” he said, “there is nothing higher than spreading the 
knowledge [of religion].”** Through this highly educated and gifted man, 
the study of tradition became popular in Khurasan. In the capital city of 
the province, Nisabur, one of his students, Ibrahim b. Nasr as-Sūriyānī, 
who in the year 201 A.H. fell in battle against Babak at Dinawar," 
introduced the study of this discipline. The soil was thereby prepared so 
that in the course of the third century a series of the greatest scholars 
were able to establish the study of tradition in the East. 

The West was the last to follow suit. Certainly there were men who had 
transmitted traditions earlier, men such as the judge Mu'āwiya b. Salih 
(d. 158 A.H.) from Homs who migrated to Spain in 125 A.H. and was 
later sent by ‘Abd ar-Rahmān I ad-Dākhil on a diplomatic mission to 
Syria.'* The study of tradition properly speaking was first introduced by 
the versatile ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib (ca. 170—238 A.H.) whose influence 
was still felt in the third century.” Like him, many other Spanish authori- 
ties remained in the East for years, after completing the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The Spanish tradition of scholarship in this field was the last one 
to be spawned by the school of Medina. 

The more the spirit of traditionalism spread, the larger became the 
circle of men who spent lengthy periods of time traversing the Islamic 
empire to collect reports about the Prophet and to increase their 
knowledge of traditions by exchanging ideas with like-minded men. This 
travel activity by men of a similar character contributed substantially to 
the fact that in the vast world of Islam a homogeneous culture developed. 
These men formed no single party. We find them in all political camps. 
Many of them supported the government—men such as the distinguished 
Zuhrī or the court theologian Raja’ b. Haiwa (d. 112 A.H.) who was 
responsible for the fact that the ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who was nur- 
tured in the spirit of Medinan piety, became caliph.'* Others such as 
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"Urwa b. az-Zubair attached little value to a correct relationship with the 
court. The number of traditionists who held judgeships was considerable. 
However, the vast majority refused to take an office which might lead 
them to succumb to temptation,'” refusing to be dazzled by the attraction 
of service for a ruler. The personal independence which their professions 
as traders, merchants, or manufacturers gave them, prevented the holders 
of power from misusing the science of tradition for their own purposes. 
Even in matters of doctrine there were many different shades of opinion 
in their ranks: among the men whom ‘Ali b. al-Madini mentions as pillars 
of sound traditions,! the orthodox such as Malik and Thawrī were in the 
majority; in addition to them, however, we meet Qadarites such as 
Qatáda (61-117 A.H.), Ibn Ishaq (d. 150 A.H.), and Ibn Abi ‘Ariba (d. 
156 A.H.), the Murji'ite Ibn Abi Zā'ida (d. 183 A.H.), Kufans such as 
Abū Ishaq as-Sabīī and al-A‘mash who were sympathetic to Shī'ism, and 
finally Hammad b. Salama’? who came close to an anthropomorphist 
position. Among the Quranic exegetes from the school of Ibn ‘Abbas, the 
Khārijites laid claim (not without reason) to three:? Mujahid (d. 104 
A.H.), Jabir b. Zaid (d. 103 A.H.) and Ibadi,*’ and ‘Ikrima (d. 105 
A.H.) who propagated the views (ra'y) of the Sufriya in the West.? Just 
as little did they form a social unity. In addition to those who were 
members of the Arab aristorcracy, clients from non-Arab tribes joined in 
the study of tradition in increasing numbers. It was their belief in the 
exemplary character of the Prophet and the conviction that he had pro- 
vided for his community the example of a normative life style that united 
them. Through them the sunna became a unifying bond which united all 
parts of the empire. Certainly it was not followed everywhere and without 
exception. However, at the very least, it became the generally recognized 
ideal. 

The traditionists themselves were clear about the fact that the sunna 
constituted no closed system of regulations and doctrinal propositions, 
but that the ideal or norm had to be painstakingly extrapolated from 
often incomplete and contradictory traditions. This task required a care- 
ful examination of numerous reports and a cautious weighing of all cir- 
cumstances which might affect their reliability. From this fact arose, at 
the beginning of the Abbasid period, the earliest attempts at a critical 
evaluation of traditions. It was necessary, given the nature of oral tradi- 
tion, that this critical study should begin with an examination of the 
trustworthiness of the individual authorities. The question of their man- 
ner of life, therefore, played no small role in this investigation. How 
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could the critic recognize an individual as a relaible witness who in his 
personal conduct violated the sunna? Since they lacked generally recog- 
nized criteria, they did not always escape the danger of premature judg- 
ments resulting from personal bias. Thus Shu'ba (83—160 A.H.), who was 
regarded as the founder of the critical analysis of authorities,” contested 
transmitters because he disliked the way they prayed.” Similar statements 
were reported? from another critic of this period, Wuhaib (108—165 
A.H.). 

The more the number of transmitters increased so that it was no longer 
possible for a single individual to form a judgment based on direct per- 
sonal knowledge, the more evident the need became for a critical assess- 
ment based on facts. Scholars, therefore, began to collect reports regard- 
ing each individual transmitter, his name, his origins, his method of 
study, his biography, the scope of his traditions and his reputation. Out of 
this there developed, toward the end of the second century, a biographi- 
cal literature on the traditionists, the founder of which was Wāgidī (130— 
207 A.H.), a literature which reached its high point in the classical works 
of Ibn Sa‘d, his student and secretary, and Khalifa b. Khayyat. In addi- 
tion to Wāgidī, his contemporary al-Haytham b. ‘Adi contributed greatly 
to the chronology of the history of the science of tradition.” 

If the absence of school and party unity, in spite of the agreement on 
basic principles, contributed to the spread of traditionalism, the lack of a 
strong organization on the other hand limited its spread to Islamic areas. 
It lacked the impetus to go beyond these areas in a missionary capacity. 
To be sure, many traditionists personally took part in the wars of faith or 
settled in frontier areas." However, they saw their task not as that of 
mission but, as the example of Abū Ishaq al-Fazārī reveals,” that of 
combatting “innovations” (bid‘a) opposed to the sunna, which threatened 
to find their way into Islam through the new converts. Other circles took 
Islam further out into the world; however as soon as a new region was 
Islamized, traditionalism saw to it that the faith suffered no loss. It 
showed itself strong not in attack but in defense. It celebrated its greatest 
achievements when a foreign culture trend broke into the Muslim world 
and threatened to inundate the religion of the Prophet. The restoration 
[of the sunna] under Ahmad b. Hanbal in the third century, the activity 
of Ibn Taymiya in the seventh century, and the Wahhàbi movement in 
our own age offer us significant examples of this phenomenon. 

The restoration of the sunna under the leadership of Ahmad b. Hanbal 
was a defense against the penetration of foreign influences as the latter 
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appeared in the Mu'tazilite movement—influences that were becoming an 
increasing threat to Islam after the fall of the Arab kingdom. The 
Mu'tazilite movement was one of the most important by-products of the 
spiritual struggle between Islam and Iranian dualism; as such it offers a 
classic example (and one that occurred frequently in the history of Islamic 
propaganda) of the fact that a movement, which wished to propagate 
Islam and presumed to represent it in a pure and authentic form, was 
unconsciously guided by its opponent in the method of attack and fell 
unconsciously under its influence. In the struggle of a monotheistic reli- 
gion against dualism, the unity and justice of God had to be the focal 
point of the confrontation. However, in seeking to defeat the enemy by 
its own methods, the Mu'tazilites applied the same caustic criteria of this 
approach to the simple teachings of the Quran. Their rationalism which 
regarded reason as the source of religious knowledge gave the simple 
statements of faith in the Quran an entirely new meaning. Whether we 
consider the Mu'tazilite doctrine of free will with its counterpart of a 
Creator who imposes limits on Himself out of regard for the well-being of 
man, or their abstruse theories of God’s attributes and the nature of 
God’s speech, or whether we examine their nature philosophy or sub- 
merse ourelves in their theory of the state (a prototype of the Shi‘ite 
doctrine of the imam), the fact remains that the Islam which they es- 
poused had only very little in common with the religion of the Arabian 
Prophet. All of that could be overlooked, however, so long as the 
Mu'tazilites perceived their main task as the struggle against dualism and 
propaganda on behalf of Islam, and so long as they left the orthodox 
undisturbed. That changed, however, when in the last decade of the 
second century the dualistic peril was overcome. Now the Mu tazilites 
entered into the sphere of internal politics and in 212 A.H. won recogni- 
tion for their doctrine as the official religion of the state for a quarter of a 
century. The attempt to assist rationalism to achieve a dominant position 
by means of political power, and to enforce acceptance of their doctrines, 
especially the doctrine of the created Quran, aroused the opposition of all 
those who adhered to the sunna. Under the internal and external pressure 
of the Mu'tazilite peril, orthodox Muslims gathered around the banner of 
tradition. During this turbulent period the position of those who had been 
persecuted [for their adherence to the sunna] was consolidated and 
strengthened. They were forced to scrutinize the foundations of their own 
position in order to secure it against attack. This led to important formal 
and material results. The classical critical study of authorities which thus 
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arose around the turn of the second century was connected with the 
names of three men who through their teaching exercised a significant 
influence: Yahya b. Ma‘in (158—233 A.H.),” ‘Ali b. al-Madīnī (161—234 
A.H.), and Ahmad b. Hanbal (164-241 A.H.). All three were examples 
of a life style that conformed to the sunna, but especially Ahmad b. 
Hanbal who despite imprisonment and physical mistreatment remained 
unalterably faithful to the sunna. The posthumous reputation of Ibn al- 
Madini, it is true, was clouded by the fact that he appeared too willing to 
compromise with the chief judge, Ahmad b. Abi Dūwād, in order to 
escape the inquisition. As a critical scholar, Yahya b. Main achieved the 
highest reputation. 

The principles on which this critical study was based were essentially 
formal in nature. They examined the chronological feasibility of a given 
isnad and looked into the biographical details of all those transmitters 
who appeared in it; they determined the way in which each one received 
the tradition, how he passed it on, whether he possessed a good memory 
or was getting somewhat feebleminded in old age, whether he made use 
of written reports or not. They compared the various chains of transmit- 
ters in order to establish the correct reading and to acquire more certain 
criteria regarding the reliability of individual witnesses. As to the basic 
acceptability of witnesses (only the Companions of the Prophet were 
regarded eo ipso as trustworthy), they limited themselves to those re- 
quirements which canonical jurisprudence demanded of a witness before 
a court of law and thereby removed any grounds for the defamation of a 
witness because of personal prejudice. Even heterodoxy was not yet re- 
garded in itself as an adequate reason for the rejection of an authority 
unless he actively propagated it. Not even conduct which violated the 
sunna, such as the use of alcohol, rendered a witness unreliable.” There- 
with the critical study of transmitters was elevated to the level of a science 
which objectively weighed the reliability of each witness, a science which 
rendered the critic a valuable service. The last word, however, was re- 
served for personal judgment, and here unanimity did not always prevail 
among the critics. If their final judgment was thus determined by “inte- 
rior” considerations, they never allowed themselves to accept a tradition 
as authentic which was obviously false. The fact that no traditions reflect- 
ing an anti-Mu'tazilite point of view were accepted in the canonical col- 
lections is a splendid testimony to the honesty of the traditionists. As 
great as the temptation must have been for them to silence their detested 
opponents through a statement from the Prophet, the realization that the 
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controversy over the nature of the Quran was unknown to Muhammad 
and his Companions was even greater. 

Although the integrity of the critics of the third/tenth century is beyond 
doubt,” they were not in a position, despite internal and external 
grounds, to purge tradition of all spurious elements. With the aid of their 
formal criticism they were able to follow the texts of individual traditions 
in general back to the first half of the second century. However, they 
lacked positive data to trace them back to an earlier period. Thus, e.g., 
the date of birth of many transmitters of the second century was not 
known; often it was not possible to determine whether they had a per- 
sonal relationship with the earlier authorities and had “heard” from them 
directly. Given the lack of reliable reports, it was easy to succumb to the 
temptation to place the dates of transmitters too early, and thus to con- 
nect them incorrectly with the Companions of the Prophet. The situation 
was worse still regarding information about dates of the Prophet’s Com- 
panions. The belief that some of them had lived to an age far beyond the 
usual limits was widespread not only among the masses. Contradicting 
this there was a well-known saying of Muhammad's to the effect that in a 
hundred years none of his contemporaries would be alive.” Serious schol- 
ars such as Muslim took this literally and they had the last “Companion” 
dying in the year 100 A.H., a still very liberal claim if one remembers 
that Muhammad died in the year 11 A.H. Tradition as it circulated at the 
beginning of the second century lacked those external features of correct 
isnād usage which the critics of the third century set forth as their primary 
demand. Frequently enough, they were obliged to admit that these early 
transmitters had been negligent as to the statements of their authorities. 
If the giants such as Hasan al-Basri, Ibn Sirin, Oatāda, al-A‘mash, and 
even Zuhrī did not escape censure for confused statements in isnāds 
(tadlis), critics had (in view of existing conditions) to judge deficiencies of 
this sort with considerable leniency if they did not want to forego a 
positive decision from the outset. In other cases, the form of the collec- 
tive isnád which continued in vogue from the time of Zuhri placed an 
obstacle in the way of their critical activity. When the somewhat older 
Suddī (d. 127 A.H.) in his commentary on the Quran (utilized extensively 
by Tabari) always provided his statements with the following indications 
of source: ‘an Abi Malik wa Abi Salih ‘an Ibn ‘Abbas wa ‘an Murra ‘an 
Ibn Mas'üd wa ‘an nás min asháb rasul Allah, any possibility for the 
critical analysis of isnāds was excluded; and, in fact, the critics diverged 
widely in their judgments of Suddī.** 
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There was another matter that proved even more troublesome. When 
the earliest traditionists a half century after the death of Muhammad 
made an effort to collect traditions, his older Companions who had 
fought along side of and worked for him had long since died. These 
collectors had to depend on the younger “Companions” who had remem- 
bered him in their childhood. That Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and others of the 
Prophet’s comrades-in-arms rarely make statements in tradition is, on the 
one hand, additional proof of the integrity of the traditionists. On the 
other hand, the fact that sound traditions rest primarily on the testimony 
of the younger Companions of the Prophet is important for the determi- 
nation of their reliability. Here Sunni theologians on internal grounds 
voluntarily waived the right of criticism. They recognized that a fresh 
examination of all questions which in the first century had so aroused the 
believers and brought about the dissensions of the civil wars would have 
presented the gravest of threats to the unity of the Islamic community. 
For this reason they could permit no criticism of the men who had lived 
during that stormy period. While the Shi‘ites abused the first three caliphs 
and other “Companions,” Sunni theologians restrained themselves by the 
words of the Prophet: “Do not slander my Companions,” and through 
this they avoided all criticism. 

The rigorous critical standards which the transmitters applied to the 
mass of material handed down to them reduced the number of traditions 
regarded as reliable very considerably. If statements such as that Bukhari 
had investigated 600,000 traditions may be exaggerated, it is certain in 
any case that only some 7,000 and, if one sets aside repetitions, hardly 
3,000 satisfied the highest demands of critical analysis. This significant 
reduction of the material held to be trustworthy had to be all the more 
important in view of the fact that the principles of traditionalism simulta- 
neously emerged with ever greater clarity in the battle of minds. Now for 
the first time they took seriously and without reservation the doctrine of 
the Prophet’s exemplariness; they demanded that the life of the believer 
conform to the sunna in the smallest details and that the sunna could only 
be established by a critical examination of tradition. The orthodoxy of the 
second century, as Malik’s Muwatta’ shows, had made use of traditions 
with the greatest carelessness, traditions which the unrelenting severity of 
classical criticism rejected as formally deficient. In addition to tradition, 
Malik and his contemporaries had drawn rather freely on Quranic pas- 
sages, the legal decisions of the Companions of the Prophet, and their 
successors as well as the customary law of Medina and, if necessary, 
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relied on their own opinion. For the orthodoxy of the third century, 
however, only tradition was decisive. Bukhari gives extra-traditional ma- 
terials at least in the chapter headings of his collection. Muslim permitted 
only the traditions to decide. However, the traditions accepted by them, 
among which much historical and exegetical material is to be found, were 
not adequate to regulate in detail that manner of life regarded by the 
sunna as normative for believers. A consideration of the practical needs 
of the community required (in addition to traditions regarded as first rate 
and fully authentic) the acceptance of less well attested second and third 
rate ones. Tirmidhi accepted into his collection every tradition which had 
ever been cited by a legal expert as proof for a decision, adding however 
his own judgment as to the level of its trustworthiness. Also in Abu 
Dâwud's collection of traditions, critical remarks on individual traditions 
are rather frequent. Finally, the youngest of the canonical collectors, 
Nasà' (ca. 215-303 A.H.), who in his criticism of authorities went his 
own way, took note of the differences of opinion among the transmitters 
themselves. On individual legal questions he quoted a variety of opposing 
views and in most cases left the decision to the reader. He also carefully 
cites cases in which a tradition having to do with a decision by one of the 
Prophet’s Companions or another authority was not unanimous.” 

If the Islamic critique did not succeed on either internal or external 
grounds in excluding all the spurious elements of tradition, it would be an 
inaccurate generalization, however, if one were to deny to it all confi- 
dence on that account. /slamic tradition does contain an authentic body of 
material. The view of some Orientalists that it was a creation of the first 
two centuries and only shows how later generations conceived of the 
Prophet and his contemporaries, seriously underrates the profound im- 
pact of the personality of Muhammad on his followers. The attempt to 
reject all traces of the historical Muhammad in tradition arose from a 
materialistic conception of history similar to that which was not prepared 
to admit the experience of God (Gotteserlebnis) even in the Quran, but 
sought for thousands of prototypes, influences, stimuli, and contacts. In 
both cases the outcome was a mosaic of innumerable little stones of 
different origins with no inner coherence. The investigation which grew 
out of such an outlook and led to the demand that “as a matter of course 
every legal tradition” had to be considered as false until proved other- 
wise,”** fostered an unlimited skepticism which opened the flood gates to 
caprice. It was impossible to find generally admissible criteria of authen- 
ticity; no general agreement emerged among the investigators even re- 
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garding those traditions unfavorable to the Prophet. A feature so starkly 
opposed to the traditional view of Muhammad’s character as the 
gharānīg-episode was regarded by some as certainly authentic, while 
other scholars just as decidedly banished it to the realm of fiction.” These 
and similar reports such as that Muhammad had offered a lamb to the 
goddess ‘Uzza’,” or that his sons had borne the names ‘Abd al-Manāf, 
‘Abd al-‘Uzza’, and al-Oāsim,*' or the instructions to ‘Abd Allah b. Jahsh 
on the expedition to Nakhla* only prove that tradition is not one-sided. If 
we encounter reports even in the canonical collections that are the source 
of distress to the Muslim collector as, for example, the stories of Muham- 
mad's domestic troubles," not even the greatest skeptic of these reports 
can raise objection to their authenticity. If it is to be granted then that 
tradition has preserved authentic material, it would be clearly arbitrary to 
recognize only the few unfavorable features in the traditionalist picture of 
the Prophet as sound and to reject all other features as falsified, even in 
those cases where proof can never be adduced to the contrary. The im- 
posing uniformity of the Islamic life style in spite of its multiplicity of 
individual forms is the best proof of the fact that traditionalism which 
always looked on the sunna as an immutable ideal, did not arise out of 
the quicksands of the conflicting opinions of later generations, but 
reached back with its roots to the soil of the early Muslim community of 
Medina. Certainly in the course of time, tradition did undergo modifica- 
tion, expansion, and addition. Precanonical writings, however, offer us in 
many cases a means of establishing whether an authentic core lies at the 
center of the larger body of tradition. A few examples of this may be 
presented. 

1. Yahya b. Adam (ca. 140-203 A.H.) has preserved a report (mur- 
sal)“ which goes back not to a Companion of the Prophet but only to 
Abu Mijlaz, a Basran born around the year 100 A.H. As a result of the 
requirements which classical criticism established for sound traditions, 
this report was not accepted. According to Abu Mijlaz's report, the Pro- 
phet once met some Ansar who were just about to fertilize their palm 
trees. Since the Prophet expressed doubt about the value of this, they 
discontinued it. However when the fruit failed to appear he told them to 
follow rather their usual customs in such matters since he had spoken on 
this matter without knowing the facts. This tradition is indeed most strik- 
ing for its account of Muhammad’s candor and the blind trust of his 
followers. However, for many a transmitter it was most distressing to 
admit openly that the Prophet lacked knowledge. Thus, e.g., ‘Urwa b. 
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Zubair in his account of the incident (which he too received from Yahyā 
b. Adam)* omitted that part of the tradition in which Muhammad admit- 
ted his error. ‘Urwa’s account which went back to ‘A’isha in a formally 
correct chain of authorities was accepted by Muslim and was included in 
his collection.“ An account which Simāk b. Harb (d. 123 A.H.) cited, 
also on the authority of Yahya b. Adam," went even further: on the basis 
of a report allegedly from an eyewitness he has Muhammad adding that 
in matters of religion he (the Prophet) cannot err. Only such watered- 
down versions were included in the canonical collections to tradition.* 

2. From Malik? we learn that Muhammad, in contrast to Abū Bakr, 
did not dye his hair. In Ibn Sa'd” we find reports from Iraqi sources in 
which he is alleged to have recommended the coloring of the hair, in 
opposition to Jewish and Christian practice. Other traditions report that 
remnants of colored hair belonging to Muhammad had been found in the 
possessions of his widows. Bukhari harmonizes” these conflicting reports 
by the theory that Muhammad did not color his hair, since he had very 
few grey hairs, but that he recommended it for those who did. Bukhan 
explains the relics of colored hair as resulting from the use of perfume. 

3. In the Muwatta’ of Malik b. Anas” we find the following report 
(also found in several canonical collections): when Sa‘d b. Ali Waggās 
died in the year 50 A.H. (or 55), ‘A’isha had his body brought into the 
mosque so that she could be present at the funeral ceremony. Many 
people objected to this action; ‘A’isha, however, justified herself by 
pointing out that the Prophet had also performed the prayer of the dead 
for Suhail b. al-Baida’ in the mosque. Some Orientalists have expressed 
doubts about the validity of this report and have maintained that it was a 
fabrication by Malik’s contemporaries who wanted thereby to sanction a 
practice that prevailed in the Hijaz at that time.” On the other hand, it is 
to be noted neither Malik nor his source, the renowned Abü'n-Nadr (d. 
129 A.H.), could be considered as fabricators of this report, and it is 
inconceivable that either of them would have accepted a contemporary 
falsification as such. This and the fact that the tradition was transmitted 
by various “paths” proves that it goes back to the first century. Further- 
more, the performance of prayers for the dead in a mosque was in no way 
a ritual practice that prevailed in the Hijaz during the second century. It 
is rather for Malik a question of whether one could also perform it in a 
mosque. Malik himself gave permission only reluctantly under pressure of 
the precedent cited on the authority of ‘A’isha. He himself, however, 
wished to have the bier placed in front of the mosque.” Shāfi'ī who 
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answered the question with an unconditional affirmative rightly criticized 
the Mālikites for their violation of tradition. The conflict which arose 
over this practice already in ‘A’isha’s time was later given expression in a 
statement attributed to the Prophet by Abū Huraira, to which Shaibānī 
(like all Hanafites, an opponent to performing prayers for the dead in a 
mosque) alludes in his recension of the Muwatta”” and which Abu Dāwūd 
included in his collection. However, Islamic critics had already recognized 
that this statement, to which the ill-famed Salih b. Nabhan was the only 
witness, was not valid.” 

4. The well-known prophetic statement that one should saddle a camel 
only on the pilgrimage to the three mosques of Mecca, Medina, and 
Jerusalem, is found in all canonical collections of tradition. It is main- 
tained by some that Zuhrī had falsified this tradition in order to raise the 
hajj to Jerusalem to a position of equality [with the kajj to Mecca], and 
thereby provide support for ‘Abd al-Malik in his struggle against ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Zubair who controlled the Meccan sanctuary.” This suspicion of 
one of the most celebrated of traditionists is certainly not tenable on 
chronological grounds. ‘Abd Allah’s opposition to the caliphate took 
place during the period from 64 to 73 A.H. Zuhrī who was born in the 
year 51 A.H. (or perhaps even later), was at that time a young man who 
was not yet known as a transmitter. Furthermore, the question of fabrica- 
tion cannot be raised because Zuhni’s source, the famous Sa‘id b. al-Mus- 
ayyib (d. 94 A.H.), was at that time still alive and certainly would not 
have condoned a misuse of his name. And finally Zuhri was not the only 
one who transmitted this prophetic statement from Sa‘id. 

5. Even spurious traditions, however, were forged earlier than is gener- 
ally thought. Thus, e.g., the tradition of Barwa‘ bint Washiq*' concerning 
the dowry of a woman whose husband had died before the consummation 
of their marriage was presumed to be the product of later theologians on 
the grounds that even Shāfiī still denied the right of a woman to dowry in 
cases of this sort altogether. Now from all that we know of the great 
collectors of tradition of the third century and of the principles of criti- 
cism employed by them it is completely impossible that such recent fabri- 
cation could have misled them. The occasionally expressed opinion that 
one could regard a tradition appearing in the canonical collections as a 
fabrication of the third century rests on an inadmissible confusion of the 
date of origin of the tradition with the date of its literary attestation. In 
the case before us, external evidence demonstrates the greater age of the 
tradition. Not only does the Mu'tazilite an-Nazzam (who died between 
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220 and 228 A.H.) mention it in his polemic against the traditionists,” but 
Shāfi'ī also knew of its existence.” Indeed, Shāfi'ī was right in doubting 
its authenticity as shown by the fact that neither Bukhari nor Muslim has 
recognized it. 

In the battle against the Mu'tazilites, traditionalism elaborated its prin- 
ciples more and more clearly, and stubbornly defended the normative 
character of the sunna for Muslims against all of its detractors. However, 
even at the high point of its triumph, traditionalism in no way denied the 
validity of those forms of life for which there was no authorization in the 
sunna. It did not encroach upon the wider field of formal education, the 
focal point of which was grammar and the closely related study of poetry. 
The Arabic sciences of language blossomed independently of the religious 
disciplines. To be sure, the study of the Quran was a field in which 
grammarians and traditionists encountered each other; however, their 
scope remained clearly separate. Most grammarians were indifferent to or 
even disdainful of traditionalism. According to the judgment of Ibrahim 
al-Harbi (d. 285 A.H.), all Basran grammarians, except the following 
four who adhered to the sunna, championed heretical points of view: 
Abt “Amr b. al-‘Ala’, well known also as a Quran reader, and his student 
Yūnus b. Habib (ca. 97-183 A.H.); Khalil b. Ahmad (ca. 100—170 A.H.) 
who was first an Ibādī but who was won over to orthodoxy by Ayyüb 
as-Sakhtiyānī (68-131 A.H.);9 and finally the excessively pious Asma'i 
(125-213 A.H.), who had misgivings about explaining the Quran and 
hadith philologically,* who quickly skipped over all pagan elements in the 
interpretation of pre-Islamic poetry? and who even once edited out the 
name of a pagan god.% On the other hand, only a few traditionists paid 
attention to grammatical questions. The earlier collectors were satisfied 
with a faithful reproduction of the substance of what they had heard. The 
practice (widely followed from Zuhri's time) of putting traditions with 
identical contents under a group isnād could never have come into vogue 
if they had been concerned with establishing literal, verbal precision. 
Preoccupied with content, they were little concerned with phrasing and 
formal expression. In taking a position on the newly flourishing gram- 
matical studies they were divided. Several, like al-A'mash, corrected all 
grammatical errors on the ground that it would have been impossible for 
the Prophet to make an error in speech.” Others, on the other hand, did 
not risk tampering with the transmitted text." For most of them however, 
such questions were a matter of indifference. No less a figure than 
Bukhārī drew on material concerning biblical expressions found in the 
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Quran from the Kitab al-majāz of the Basran grammarian Abu ‘Ubaida 
(d. 210 A.H.) and here and there incorporated comments from this work 
into his commentary, without, however, mentioning the name of its au- 
thor or the fact that he was a Kharijite.”' 

The material with which the philologists were concerned was not so 
clearly a matter of indifference to the traditionists as grammar was. The 
pagan spirit of the pre-Islamic Arabic poetry must have been deeply 
offensive to them. However, the Prophet himself, in spite of his occa- 
sional attacks on poets, tolerated poetry. Indeed, the poetry-hating atti- 
tude of some persons did not succeed in gaining the upper hand. A 
leading traditionist such as Shu‘ba had a direct personal relationship with 
Ru’ba and other poets,” and found in poetry a relaxation from the study 
of tradition.” Even music had many admirers among the traditionists, 
especially in the Hijaz. In Iraq, on the other hand, the majority stood in 
Opposition to it. When the Quranic exegete ‘Ikrima (d. 107 A.H.) stated 
in Basra that he liked singing, many of his listeners deserted him,” and 
the leading scholar of Mecca, Ibn Juraij (ca. 80-150 A.H.), one day 
aroused the displeasure of his guests from the East when he invited a 
singer into his house.” On the other hand, the traditionists from the East 
did not oppose Persian education, so long as it did not run counter to the 
spirit of Islam. It was said of the Basran Hammad b. Zaid (98-179 A.H.), 
whose orthodoxy could hardly be questioned, that “Umar had taught him 
religious law (fiqh) and that the Khosrau had trained him in adab. This 
liberal and open attitude of traditionalism which was prepared to recog- 
nize the value of training in the secular arts (adab) and to accept the 
existing forms of life insofar as they were in harmony with the sunna, we 
meet in its clearest form in the works of Ibn Qutaiba (218—276 A.H.), 
who played an important role in the restoration which resulted from the 
victory of orthodoxy (the Mu'tazilite state doctrine, it should be noted, 
was abolished in 237 A.H.). His polemical writings, especially his Ta’wil 
Mukhtalif al-Hadīth, reveal him to be a highly orthodox theologian who 
sought to refute the objections brought forward by the Muttazilites 
through a series of selected traditions, and that with the support of a 
clever harmonizing interpretation. In another group of his writings, he 
took into account the culture of “scribes” (kuttāb) from whose ranks the 
civil servants of the state were recruited and gave expression to an ideal 
of culture which reflected a very broad outlook. In the introduction to his 
main work, the "'Uyūn al-Akhbar, he sets forth the principle that the 
believer is bound to and must rely upon authorities in matters of religion, 
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in matters of the permitted and the forbidden, but that in other areas 
(that is, those indifferent to religion) he may appropriate knowledge 
wherever he finds it: al-‘ilm dāllat al-mu min. Ibn Qutaiba thus in no way 
limited himself to what was peculiar to Islamic tradition (in the ten vol- 
umes of his work he covered the entire range of secular learning); if he 
preferred to begin a new chapter with the words of the Prophet, he also 
drew upon the whole of Arabian tradition, and freely inserted verses 
from pagan and Muslim poets and even some material from Persian lit- 
erature. He did not hesitate to utilize material from the writings of the 
arch-heretic, Ibn al-Mugaffa*, which promoted the amoral wisdom of the 
Orient." Ibn Qutaiba demonstrated a similar broad-mindedness in his 
Kitāb al-Ma'ārif, a concise survey of world history, and also in his book of 
poetry in which he presents the best known poets from Imra’ al-Oais to 
his own day, together with a brief biography of each and a specimen of 
their finest poetry. 

It was this openness, this opposition to scholastic narrowness that en- 
abled the traditionalists after their victory over the Mu'tazilites to resume 
their role as the bearers of Islamic cultural unity. The process of canon- 
ization, which elevated *the six books" from among a mass of orthodox 
writings, was completed only after some centuries. Bukhàri, whose work 
was to be recognized a century and a half later as the definitive collection 
of unquestionably authentic sayings of the Prophet, was subjected in his 
own lifetime to severe attacks. He did not want to extend the uncreated- 
ness of the Quran to include the recitations of individual believers. When 
he later settled in Nisabur he was so severely oppressed on that account 
by the orthodox leader Dhuhli (d. 258 A.H.; and very well known for his 
Zuhrīyāt, a collection of all the traditions going back to Zuhri)” that he 
finally left the city and moved to Bukhara. However, even there he found 
no rest. Since he refused to bend to the wishes of the governor, he was 
banned and spent the last years of his life in the village of Khartank in 
Samarqand where he died in 256 A.H., not quite 62 years of age." 
Bukhārī and Muslim, not to mention the authors of the four Sunan, were 
only fellow disputants in the minds of their contemporaries, not leaders in 
the battle against heresy. Their judgments were in no way regarded as 
binding. As before, the independent collecting of traditions (gathered 
from considerable study and travel) was regarded as the main thing. Even 
in the sphere of law traditionists did not submit to the authority of a 
particular school, but followed their own interpretation of the traditions. 
Precisely for this reason Tabari (d. 310 A.H.) could contest Ibn Hanbal’s 
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title as a jurist. The importance of the independent study of tradition 
diminished only after the fourth century. When the door of ijtihād was 
closed it was inevitable that in this area too there would be a growing 
conformity to the great masters of the third century who were regarded as 
exemplary. Literary activity shows an increasing refinement in the mas- 
tery of the technical apparatus, of which the catalogue of the writings of 
Ibn Hibban (d. 354 A.H.)™ provides instructive examples. A gradual 
decline then began. The study and collection of traditions sank progres- 
sively lower in the fifth and sixth centuries until they reached a point of 
meaningless formality; the teaching activity of the mosques which had 
provided the best training for the battle against heresy fell into decay. 
Traditionalism had performed its task. From the traditions of the first two 
centuries it made a selection of traditions which formed the image of 
Muhammad for all time and provided believers with an exemplary model 
after which they could pattern their lives. 

On the other hand, it was impossible to transmit the traditionalism of a 
Bukhari or a Muslim unchanged down through the centuries. Slowly it 
succumbed to all those forces that had grown to independence and had 
come to express themselves in canonical law, Quranic exegesis, scholasti- 
cism, and, above all, in Sufism. However, as soon as a Serious external 
danger threatened Islam, as happened in the Mongol invasion of the 
Muslim world in the seventh century, the collapse of the caliphate of 
Baghdad, and the establishment of a pagan as ruler over the believers, 
Ibn Taymiya (661—728 A.H.) emphasized (as Ibn Hanbal had done ear- 
lier) that salvation and deliverance were possible only in following the 
exemplary model given by the Prophet. He ruthlessly applied to all facets 
of public and domestic life the infallible standard of the Quran and the 
sunna. His criticism brought him into sharp conflict with almost all of the 
holders of power of that time. He fell out with the doctors of the canoni- 
cal schools of law because he unmasked their hairsplitting casuistry and 
scourged their petty partisan spirit which the leaders of the schools held 
up more highly than the Prophet. The orthodox scholastics were offended 
by his assertion that their rationalism, which sought to corroborate the 
truth of revelation by the principles of reason, was a foreign growth in the 
Garden of Islam. He aroused the wrath of the powerful Sufi orders by 
branding their pantheism as un-Islamic. Ibn Taymya’s outlook which was 
satisfied with a simple, unpretentious faith in the Quran and the example 
of the Prophet stood in fundamental opposition to al-Ghazzālī's theology 
of mediation. This theology put the religious attitude of the mystic in 
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place of the early faith and with the help of Ash‘arite dogmatics gave the 
simple teachings of the Quran a new meaning; moreover, without any 
critical feeling for historical tradition, it accepted legendary materials 
provided only they were of devotional value. With equal vigor Ibn 
Taymiya fought against the popular cult of the Prophet and saints. How- 
ever, the principle of ijmā' (consensus omnium doctorum), which was 
deeply rooted in the collective consciousness of Sunni’s, proved to be too 
powerful. Ibn Taymīya did not succeed in overthrowing the authority of 
the four main orthodox schools of law which rested on ijmáà' or in re-op- 
ening the door of ijtihād. Even “innovations” which were clearly against 
the Quran and the sunna were invulnerable to attack as soon as consensus 
had sanctioned them. Next to ijma‘, it was Ash‘arite theology on which 
Ibn Taymiya’s plan of reform ran aground. The attempt to harmonize the 
anthropomorphic expressions of the Quran such as God’s hands, feet, 
eyes, etc., with a purely spiritual conception of God had spanned the 
entire spectrum from a crass anthropomorphism to the sublimest spiritu- 
alization. Already in the second century the leaders of orthodoxy had 
realized that one could only escape the danger of both extremes if one 
accepted the Quranic statements as true without asking how or in what 
sense they were true. From the consistent standpoint of orthodoxy this 
could not be satisfactory in the long run, since it did not resolve the 
difficulty but rather implied the renunciation of a solution. In vain did Ibn 
Taymiya explain that it was presumptuous for a Muslim to claim to be 
more intelligent than the ancestors who had refused to meddle in any 
kind of speculation regarding the nature of God. He was no longer able 
to reawaken the spiritual powers which had filled the first believers. His 
unbending adherence to the text of the Quran and decisive rejection of 
any kind of ta’wil only brought him (though without justification) the 
reputation of anthropomorphism. The impossibility of resurrecting the 
long since weakened world of Islam was, in the final analysis, the most 
basic cause of the fact that Ibn Taymiya’s efforts were without success 
during his lifetime. 

Nevertheless, belief in the exemplary character of the Prophet did live 
on in the Islamic community. The task in respect of which Ibn Taymiya 
failed was taken up again in the twelfth/eighteenth century by 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhāb. Like the former, he fought against all 
innovation and on most questions took a position similar to his great 
predecessor. However, this time traditionalism was to achieve greater 
results. The Wahhabi movement succeeded in establishing itself among 
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the Bedouin who since the days of the Prophet had been only very super- 
ficially Islamized. Through the centuries traditionalism held fast unrelent- 
ingly to the sunna and prevented foreign influences from destroying the 
distinctive character of Islam. It now put the crowning touches on its 
achievement by establishing on the original, native soil of Islam direct 
contact with those religious forces which had once disclosed themselves in 
the figure of the Arabian Prophet. 
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A REVALUATION OF ISLAMIC 
TRADITIONS 


Joseph Schacht 


SHOULD like to present some ideas on what, I think, is a 
necessary revaluation of Islamic traditions in the light of our 
present knowledge ; but am at a loss whether to call my conclusions 
something new and unprecedented, or something old and well- 
known. No one could have been more surprised than I was by the 
results which the evidence of the texts has forced upon me during 
the last ten years or so; but looking back I cannot see what other 
result could possibly be consistent with the very foundations of our 
historical and critical study of the first two or three centuries of 
Islam. One of these foundations, I may take it for granted, is 
Goldziher’s discovery that the traditions from the Prophet and 
from his Companions do not contain more or less authentic informa- 
tion on the earliest period of Islam to which they claim to belong, 
but reflect opinions held during the first two and a half centuries 
after the hijra. 

This fundamental discovery, as I scarcely need emphasize, put 
our study of early Islam for the first time on a sound basis, and I 
know of no serious contribution to the history of early Islam in 
any of its aspects, which does not take this character of Islamic 
traditions into account. But whilst general homage has continued 
to be paid to the work of Goldziher,? his results have gradually 
been whittled down and their implications neglected in the sixty 
years since they were first published. Historical intuition, as it was 
sometimes called, began to take the place of sound historical 
criticism.’ This lowering of standards need not surprise us. It is 
only natural for an historian to wish to arrive at positive conclu- 
sions, and I agree whole-heartedly that it is not satisfactory to 


1 This paper was read to Section VIII (A) of the 21st International Congress of 
Orientalists, Paris, July, 1948. 1 have added notes and a few paragraphs. 

2 H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism (Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 196, 
calls Goldziher’s Muhammedanische Studien * the standard critical study of the 
Hadith ”, 

3 C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, i, pp. 522 and 526, uses the expressions “ der 
historische Instinkt " and “das historische Gefühl" in an otherwise fair and 
balanced review of Lammens, Fatima. But the reaction to Lammens’s one-sided 
thesis ought not to have led to a reversion from historical criticism, a thing which 
Becker himself had feared would happen. 
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regard the collections of Islamic traditions as a mass of contradictory 
views formulated at uncertain times by unknown persons.’ This, 
however, is a caricature rather than a definition of what follows from 
Goldziher’s discovery, and I propose to show a workable and, 
I think, a successful alternative to the counsel of despair which, 
finding no guiding thread through the mass of traditions, tries by 
arbitrary guesswork to build a seemingly historical picture of certain 
aspects of early Islam. 

I elaborated my method while studying the origins of 
Muhammadan jurisprudence.? Law is a particularly good subject 
on which to develop and test a method which claims to provide 
objective criteria for a critical approach to Islamic traditions, 
and that for two reasons. Firstly, our literary sources carry us 
back in law farther than, say, in history, and for the crucial second 
century they are much more abundant on law than on any other 
subject. Secondly, our judgment on the formal and abstract prob- 
lems of law and legal science is less likely to be distorted by pre- 
conceived ideas (those expressed in our sources as well as our own), 
than if we had to judge directly on issues of political and religious 
history of Islam. 

For instance, the analysis of technical legal problems shows that 
the doctrine of the Medinese often lags behind and is dependent 
on that of the Iragians; our sources show that the term '' sunna 
of the Prophet ” is early Iraqian and not Medinese ; and the whole 
concept of Medina as the true home of the sunna turns out to be a 
fiction of the early third century and as yet unknown at the end of 
the second. This direct evidence of our sources enables us to draw 
conclusions which we could not draw with anything like the same 
certainty if we had to apply our historical intuition or personal 
prejudice to the historical tradition which is notoriously weighted 
in favour of Medina and against the Umaiyads. I shall later have 
occasion to mention another group of examples, in which the 
evidence of legal traditions 1s of even greater material importance 
for the correct appreciation of the Umaiyad period. 

Let us consider the broad outlines of the reasoning by which we 
can arrive at the new approach to Islamic traditions which I have 
in mind. Volume VII of the printed edition of Shāfiīs Kitab 


! I borrow this formula from A. N. Poliak, in AJSL., vol. lvii, 1940, p. 52. 
2 See my forthcoming book, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press). 
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al-Umm 1 contains several treatises in which Shāfiī discusses the 
doctrines of his predecessors: lraqians, Medinese, and Syrians. 
Widely as these ancient schools of law differ amongst themselves, 
they are agreed on one essential point which divides them sharply 
from Shăfii. According to the ancient schools, traditions from the 
Prophet as such do not as yet possess an overriding authority ; 
only Shāfiī, obviously under the influence of the pressure group 
of traditionists, upholds consistently the doctrine that when there 
exists a tradition from the Prophet, no other argument is valid. 
Shāfi'īs work is full of monotonous repetitions of this essential 
doctrine of his, and it is clear that this doctrine was a startling 
innovation in his time. 

It is certain, too, that the great mass of legal traditions which 
invoke the authority of the Prophet, originated in the time of 
Shâfii and later; we can observe this directly by following the 
successive stages of legal discussion and the ever-increasing number 
of relevant traditions incorporating gradual refinements. It can 
further be shown that legal traditions from the Prophet began to 
appear, approximately, in the second quarter of the second century 
A.H. This explains why the doctrine of Medina as established by 
Malik in his Muwatta’, disagrees often with traditions from the 
Prophet with Medinese zsnâds, related by Malik himself. These 
traditions sometimes express Īragian doctrines and for this reason 
alone cannot represent the old Arab customary law of Medina as 
has been pretended.* They had gained currency in Medina immedi- 
ately before Malik and are the result of the activity of a pressure 
group of traditionists, whose aims were the same as those of a 
corresponding group in Iraq, each group in sometimes successful 
and sometimes unsuccessful opposition to its local school of law. 

This is the first consideration ; the second is as follows. In the 
course of his polemics against the ancient schools of law, Shâfii 
continuously reproaches them for relying on traditions from persons 
other than the Prophet, from his Companions and their Successors, 
rather than on traditions from the Prophet himself. This is borne 
out by the evidence of the texts. Mālik's Muwatta’ contains 822 
traditions from the Prophet as against 898 from others, that is 


1 Bulag, 1325. 
2 E.g. by C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di Scritti, iv, p. 89. Nallino’s arguments take no 
account of the legal texts of the second century A.H. 
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613 from Companions and 285 from Successors. Shaibani’s edition 
of the Muwatta’ contains 429 traditions from the Prophet as against 
750 from others, that is 628 from Companions, 112 from Successors, 
and 10 from later authorities. The Kitab al-Athar of Abū Yüsuf ! 
contains 189 traditions from the Prophet, 372 from Companions, 
549 from Successors. In the incomplete text of the Kitab al-Āthār 
of Shaibani? we find 131 traditions from the Prophet, 284 from 
Companions, 550 from Successors, and 6 from later authorities. 
It cannot be doubted that the stage of referring to the teaching and 
the example of the Prophet was preceded by, and grew out of, an 
earlier stage in which reference was made to Companions (and 
Successors) only. It is not the case, as has often been supposed 
a priort, that it was the most natural thing, from the first generation 
after the Prophet onwards, to refer to his real or alleged rulings in 
all doubtful cases. 

The reference to Companions, as customary in the ancient schools 
of law, was not even of the same kind as the later reference to 
traditions from the Prophet, when a separate precedent was 
demanded for every individual decision. Instead of relying on 
individual traditions from Companions, the several schools adopted 
rather one or the other Companion as their eponym, or I might 
say patron-saint, putting their doctrine as a whole under his aegis 
and referring to him as their authority in general terms. In the 
case of the Kufians, for whom Ibn Mas'ūd fills this role, we can 
still see clearly that the general reference to Ibn Mas'üd himself 
grew out of a similar reference to the Companions of Ibn Mas'üd 
as the alleged founders of the Kufian doctrine, and most of the 
members of this group who are mentioned by name, turn out to be 
relatives of the Kufian Successor, Ibrahim Nakha'i, who died in 
A.H. 95 or 96, and to whom most of the earliest Kufian doctrine 
was attributed in the first place. In other words: even the general 
reference to Companions (or to Successors), a stage which preceded 
the technical and formal reference to individual traditions from the 
Prophet, dates only from about the year A.H. 100. 

We must therefore abandon the gratuitous assumptions that there 


1 Cairo, 1355. 

2 Lahore, 1329. 

3 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, p. 72, rightly emphasizes the fact 
that only very few decisions of the Prophet on legal subjects can have been current 
in the Umaiyad period. 
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existed originally an authentic core of information going back 
to the time of the Prophet, that spurious and tendentious additions 
were made to it in every succeeding generation, that many of these 
were eliminated by the criticism of isndds as practised by the 
Muhammadan scholars, that other spurious traditions escaped 
rejection, but that the genuine core was not completely overlaid 
by later accretions. If we shed these prejudices we become free to 
consider the Islamic traditions objectively in their historical context, 
within the framework of the development of the problems to which 
they refer, and this enables us to find a number of criteria for 
establishing the relative and even the absolute chronology of a great 
many traditions. We find these criteria both in the text and in the 
isnad of traditions, and I should like to mention some of the more 
obvious conclusions. 

One of these is that zsnāds have a tendency to grow backwards, 
that after going back to, say, a Successor to begin with, they are 
subsequently often carried back to a Companion and finally to 
the Prophet himself 1; in general we can say: the more perfect 
the ssnād, the later the tradition. Whenever traditions claim an 
additional guarantee by presenting themselves as transmitted 
amongst members of one family, e.g. from father to son and grand- 
son, from aunt to nephew, or from master to freedman, it can be 
positively shown that these family tsnāds are not a primary indica- 
tion of authenticity, but only a device for securing its appearance.’ 
In other words: the existence of a family tsnād, contrary to what 
it pretends, 1s a positive indication that the tradition in question is 
not authentic. This applies, for instance, to the legal and historical 
traditions related, according to their ?snads, on the authority of 
"Urwa b. Zubair by his son Hishàm, and on the authority of Ibn 
“Umar either by his son Salim or by his freedman Nàfi. I do not 
deny, of course, that 'Urwa was the father of Hishàm, or Ibn 
‘Umar the father of Salim, or that a person called Nāfi' was a 
freedman of Ibn ‘Umar. But it is certain that neither ‘Urwa nor 
Ibn “Umar had anything to do with the traditions in question, and 


1 This has already been pointed out by Goldziher in his Muhammedanische 
Studien, ii, p. 157, and in ZDMG., vol. 1, 1896, p. 483 f. 
* This has already been noticed by Gertrude H. Stern, Marriage in Early Islam, 


pp. 12 and 16, although Miss Stern on the whole seems to take tsnáds too readily 
at their face value. 
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it can even be positively shown that the references to Hisham, 
Salim, and Nafi‘ themselves are spurious. 

Our new approach to traditions disposes of the fictitious reputa- 
tion as forgers acquired by some Companions of the Prophet. 
I mentioned how the natural desire to push back the frontiers of 
the unknown, caused some scholars after Goldziher to presume the 
authenticity of more and more traditions until they found them- 
selves back in the generation of the Companions, in the thirty years 
after the death of the Prophet. From making the last step into the 
time of the Prophet himself, they were prevented by the influence of 
Goldziher’s achievement and by their own critical sense. But then 
they had to credit the Companions of the Prophet, during the first 
thirty years or so after the death of their master, with the large- 
scale fabrication of spurious and contradictory information about 
him. This opinion seemed to gain credence from the fact that some 
groups of traditions which go under the name of individual Com- 
panions, show indeed common features, and from these features 
the alleged characteristics and tendencies of the personalities and 
doctrines of particular Companions were deduced. The common 
characteristics and tendencies, however, are not those of the Com- 
panions themselves but of schools of thought in the second century, 
which put themselves under the aegis of the Companions in question 
in the way I have described before, and it is unwarranted to consider 
the Companions of the Prophet personally responsible for the large- 
scale creation of spurious traditions. 

All this can be proved in detail with regard to legal traditions, 
and I should now like to say a few words on the application of the 
same method of research to traditions concerning other subjects. 
We ought, of course, not to overlook the possibility of different 
developments in different fields. Goldziher has pointed out that 
those traditions that were current in the Umaiyad period, were 
hardly concerned with law but rather with ethics, asceticism, 
eschatology, and politics.* This is confirmed by additional evidence 
and by the modest remains of Umaiyad literature which have come 
to light since. “ As early as the year 128 we read of an official 


1 The most ambitious effort of this kind was made by Prince L. Caetani, Annals 
dell'Islam, i, Introduction, $$ 19, 24-8. 

2 Muhammedanische Studien, ii, p. 72 f. 

š See C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (and Supplementbánde), 
i, pp. 64 ff. Brockelmann erroneously states that Muhammad b. 'Abdalrahmán 
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appointing a committee of pious men to make a collection of sunan 
or approved practices and siyar rules of conduct, which were then 
to be written out by his scribe ” 1; but this refers to the recording 
of a political programme of government, and not to legal matters or 
traditions. 

A. J. Wensinck, in studying the traditions concerning points of 
dogma, came to the conclusion that they reflected the develop- 
ment of dogma only as far as the end of the Umaiyad period.? 
“ The main explanation of this,” Wensinck adds, “is that the 
large mass of materials contained in the canonical collections, 
though it received its final form in the middle of the third century 
A.H., covers a period reaching no farther than the beginning of the 
second century.” But this generalization goes beyond the facts of 
the case, and Wensinck’s assumption that the same applies to 
traditions concerning questions of law, is contradicted by the whole 
evidence of the ancient texts. That the development of dogmatic 
traditions was indeed different from that of legal ones becomes 
obvious, for example, from Shaibānī's Kitab al-Athăr, where the 
dogmatic sections (pp. 56—60) consist almost entirely of traditions 
from the Prophet himself, whereas they form only a small minority 
in the other sections. 

Even so, dogmatic traditions from the Prophet ought not to be 
dated back into the first century indiscriminately. The dogmatic 
treatise ascribed to Hasan Basri, whether or not it is genuinely 
his, cannot be later than the very early years of the second century,* 
and it shows that dogmatic traditions on the important problem 
of free will and human responsibility hardly existed at the time 
of its composition. There is no trace of traditions from the Prophet, 
and the author states explicitly: “ Every opinion which is not 
based on the Koran, is erroneous. Two important dogmatic 
traditions in particular (they occur in the classical collections) 
cannot yet have existed when the treatise was written. The reason- 
ing of one, “ the writing of the recording pens has dried, and on every 


‘Amiri, one of the reputed earliest collectors of legal traditions from the Prophet, 
died in 120; he died in a.m. 158 (Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalani, Tahdhīb al-Tahdhib, ix, 
No. 503). 

! D. S. Margoliouth, T'he Early Development of Mohammedanism, p. 91, referring 
"to Tabarī, Annales, ii, p. 1918. 

2 The Muslim Creed, pp. 52, 59. 

3 Text, ed. H. Ritter, in Der Islam, vol. xxi, 1933, pp. 67 ff. ; translation and 
commentary by J. Obermann, in J AOS., vol. lv, 1935, pp. 138 ff. 
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forehead is written Blessed or Damned,” is decried by the author 
as an excuse of his opponents for breaking Allah’s commands, 
and the argument of the other, that one should hobble one’s camel 
but put one’s trust in Allah, is used by the author against what 
became later the orthodox doctrine.! If we compare the relevant 
chapters in Mālik's Muwatta’ and in Shaibani’s Kitab al-Athar 
(the authors of these two works died in A.H. 179 and 189 
respectively), the growth of dogmatic traditions, concerning the 
same problem, about the middle of the second century becomes 
obvious. 

A field on which the new method can be applied with particular 
advantage is the vast field of traditions pertaining to history. 
The authorities for legal and historical information are to a great 
extent identical; apart from protagonists such as ‘Umar, ‘Ali, 
Mu'awiya, and ‘Umar b. ‘Abdal‘aziz, I will mention only important 
transmitters of traditions such as ‘Urwa and Hisham, of whom I 
spoke before, Zuhri and Sha‘bi. If the family 2snád with the names 
‘Urwa and Hisham in it serves to lend authority to legal traditions 
put into circulation after the time of Hisham, the same applies to 
historical traditions with the same isnad. If we can show that the 
legal opinions attributed to Sha‘bi are invariably spurious, that this 
ancient worthy of Kufa had nothing to do with the nascent religious 
law of Islam as it was being elaborated in his home-town, and that 
his name was later claimed by two contending schools of thought, 
we are able to assess his political activity much more objectively 
than if we looked at it through the coloured glass of the religious 
and legal prejudices of a later generation. 

As regards the biography of the Prophet, traditions of legal 
and of historical interest cannot possibly be divided from one 
another. The important point is that to a much higher degree than 
hitherto suspected, seemingly historical information on the Prophet 
is only the background for legal doctrines and therefore devoid of 
independent value. For instance, the Medinese regarded the marriage 
concluded by a pilgrim as invalid, the Meccans and the Iragians 
regarded it as valid. The Medinese projected their doctrine back 
to Ibn “Umar and, with spurious circumstantial details, to ‘Umar 
himself. The opposite doctrine was expressed in a tradition to the 


1 The first tradition has parallels, somewhat differently worded, in Shaibàni's 
Kitab al-Athar, pp. 56 and 60 (not yet in the Muwatta’), and appears for the first 
time in Ibn Hanbal. 
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effect that the Prophet married Maimüna as a pilgrim. This tradition 
was countered, on the part of the Medinese, by another tradition 
related by Sulaiman b. Yasar who was a freedman of Maimina, 
to the effect that the Prophet married her in Medina, and therefore 
not as a pilgrim, and by a more explicit tradition to the same 
effect related by Yazid b. Asamm, a nephew of Maimūna.! We 
see that even the details of this important event in the life of the 
Prophet are not based on authentic historical recollection, not- 
withstanding the family tsnāds, but are fictitious and intended 
to support legal doctrines. 

This transformation of legal propositions into pseudo-historical 
information is one aspect; another is what might be called the 
independent growth of alleged historical material concerning the 
biography of the Prophet. We can observe this growth directly 
over the greater part of the second century in the discussions on the 
law of war, concerning which the biography of the Prophet was 
searched for precedents. The polemical nature of these discussions 
makes it safe to conclude that whenever an author does not mention 
a relevant historical tradition which agrees with his own doctrine 
and disagrees with that of his opponents, he was not aware of it, 
in other words, it cannot have as yet existedin histime. We find new 
traditions at every successive stage of doctrine, and the lawyers 
occasionally object to historical traditions adduced by their oppo- 
nents, because they are unknown to or not accepted by the specialists 
on the biography of the Prophet. A considerable part of the standard 
biography of the Prophet in Medina, as it appeared in the second 
half of the second century A.H., was of very recent origin and is 
therefore without independent historical value.? 

But the real test of the new approach to Islamic traditions which 
I advocate lies not in the negative and critical conclusions derived 
from it, important and timely as these may be ; it lies in the value 
of the method as a tool for arriving at new and positive results. 
Here are some of these results in so far as they relate to Umaiyad 
administration. An attentive study of legal traditions reveals by 


1 See Shaibānī. Muwatta’ (Lucknow, 1297 and 1306), p. 208; Malik, Muwatta’ 
Cairo, 1310), ii, p. 183; Shāfi'ī, Kitab Ikhtilaf al-Hadith, on the margin of his 
Kitab al-Umm, vii, p. 238. 

* This conclusion agrees well with the evidence, correctly interpreted, of the 
fragments of Mūsā b. ‘Uqba’s (d. 141) Kitab al-DMaghāzī. I intend to discuss it 
in detail in a separate paper. 
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certain indications, that a number of problems of early Muham- 
madan law arose from Umaiyad administrative practice. If we 
collect the points on which we must postulate an Umaiyad adminis- 
trative regulation as the starting-point of Muhammadan Juris- 
prudence, we find that practically all fall under the three great 
headings of fiscal law, law of war, and penal law. 

For instance: the Umaiyad administration imposed the zakat 
tax on horses; it used to deduct the zakāt from Government 
pensions ; it levied zakāt tax on the property of minors. When 
payments were made in kind, the administration issued assign- 
ments on its stores which were considered negotiable. The Govern- 
ment gave detailed regulations on the levying of tolls ; as a prospec- 
tive residuary heir, it restricted legacies to one-third of the estate. 
As regards the law of war, it was the policy of the Umaiyads not to 
lay waste the enemy country wantonly ; the Government controlled 
the distribution of booty, and recognized the customary right of the 
killer to the spoils. 

The Umaiyad administration did not interfere with the working 
of the old Arab lex talionis, it only supervised the payment of 
weregeld : it deducted the sums due from the pension account of 
the culprit or of his tribe, if necessary in three yearly instalments, 
and paid them to the family of the victim; if a Christian was 
killed, only half the weregeld was paid to his family but the Treasury 
took the other half. Concerning the purely Islamic hadd punishments 
and similar penalties, the administration took a greater interest, 
though its practice differed in some respects from that regarded 
as normal later. The non-Muslim slave who tried to escape to the 
enemy was killed or crucified at the discretion of the Government, 
but the Government refused to cut off the hands of slaves who had 
escaped in Islamic territory and stolen, and reserved to itself the 
right to carry out all hadd punishments for theft on slaves. It was 
the practice under the Umaiyads not to apply hadd punishments 
in the army in enemy country, for fear of desertion, but military 
commanders were otherwise entitled to apply them, and banishment 
as part of the punishment for fornication was introduced in the 
interest of public morals. Traces of Umaiyad regulations outside 
the three fields mentioned are confined to the administration of 
Justice, to the re-marriage of wives whose husbands disappeared 
and were no more heard of, and to fixing the position of the grand- 
father in the law of inheritance. 
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The points I have mentioned are not simple surmises; they are 
based on positive indications in traditions, if we are prepared to look 
at them historically and critically. I can fairly claim it as a con- 
firmation of the soundness of my method, that it shows the existence 
of Umaiyad administrative regulations on those subjects on which 
we should more or less have expected them. But the full inference 
from the details I mentioned has never been drawn. This is the 
best proof that a truly historical and critical study of Islamic 
traditions is not only destructive but constructive, that it helps 
us not only to demolish the one-sided traditional sham-castle, but 
to use its materials for building a truer, more adequate, and more 
satisfactory model of the past. 

Since I presented these conclusions to the 21st Congress of 
Orientalists in Paris, I have found an independent confirmation 
of them in a paper of R. Brunschvig, “ Ibn 'Abdalhakam et la 
Conquête de l'Afrique du Nord par les Arabes.” ? In this critical 
study Professor Brunschvig examines “ historical” traditions 
relating to the Arab conquest of North Africa and shows how deeply 
imbued they are with legal interest, how the seemingly straight- 
forward statements on historical persons and events are often 
nothing but decisions of legal problems, provided with alleged 
historical precedents; he concludes that the whole of the 
“historical " narrative is subject to grave doubts, that only 
the barest outlines represent, or are likely to represent, 
authentic historical recollection, and that the details are un- 
reliable. 

To sum up: In the field of law, the “ sunna of the Prophet ”, 
based on formal traditions from him, developed out of the “living 
tradition " of each of the ancient schools of law, the common doctrine 
of its specialists. Some of its features might, of course, in the last 
resort, go back to an early period, but it acquired its superstructure 
of formal traditions from the Prophet with proper isndds only 
about the middle of the second century A.H., as a result of the 
activity of the traditionists. The imposing appearance of the tsnāds 
in the classical collections of traditions ought not to blind us to the 
true character of these traditions, which is that of a comparatively 


1 In Annales de l'Institut d’ Études Orientales (Faculté des Lettres de l'Université 
d'Alger), vi, 1942-7, pp. 108-155. The paper is dated January, 1945, and was pub- 
lished in October, 1948. 
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recent systematization of the “ living tradition ". The same is true 
in the field of history ; here, too, the vague collective memory of 
the community was formalized, systematized, replenished with 
details, and shaped into formal traditions with proper 2snáds 
only in the second century A.H. 
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NOTES TOWARDS A FRESH 
PERSPECTIVE ON THE ISLAMIC SUNNA 


John Burton 


This paper was presented at the First Conference of the School of 
Abbasid Studies, University of St Andrews, in the summer of 1983. 


Goldziher, Schacht and Shafiti addressed themselves to the same 
questions, viz. the 'authenticity' of the Sunna, and the degree 
of confidence that might be placed in its attribution to the 
Prophet. Was the Sunna (a) merely the result of deliberate and 
fraudulent fabrication perpetrated on a wide scale to supply the 
documentation needed to sustain the conflicting views of 
participants in the political, legal and theological disputes of 
the second and third Islamic centuries?(1) Or (b) merely the 
false attribution to the Prophet of the details of disputes over 
actual practice introduced centrally by the Umayyad caliphs, or 
locally by their appointed agents, or by others, during the 
Umayyad caliphate?(2) Or (c) the lovingly preserved record of 
the very words and acts of the Prophet, faithfully handed on by 
his Companionsto those who came after them, and thereafter 
cherished from generation to generation? (3) 


The Sunna did provide the documentation exploited in the 
disputes noted above, but does that necessarily mean that its 
origins lie no further back in the history of the Islamic 
community? That it is all baseless invention? (4) 


Goldziher and Schacht have both emphasized the element of 
disagreement that marks the Tradition. Indeed, it was this 
element of disagreement that enabled them to advance their 
hypothesis on the nature and origins of the Sunna. Disagreement 
is not, however, the invariable characteristic of this Tradition. 
There is also broad agreement on important questions, and this 
must be taken into account in any true description of the Sunna, 
and certainly in any enquiry into 'origins'. 


Goldziher traced the factor of disagreement to either simple 
ignorance -- which would point to lack of early regulations; (5) 
to disputes determined -- or aggravated -- by political 
motivation, (6) or perhaps indicating differing local traditions 
and usages;(7) or incompatibility of view-points on theological 
questions to be attributed, possibly, to differential influences 
exerted from outside Islam, e.g. by Christian, Jewish or other 
contemporary groups. (8) 


Schacht, deliberately restricting himself to 'purely legal! 
discussions, allowed -- in addition to the survival of local 
differences in commercial practice, for example -- for the 
continuation in Islam of varying attitudes derived, according to 
area, from pre-Islamic Arab, Byzantine or Sasanian custom. (9) 


Both were clear as to what the Sunna is not. For them, it 
was not the inherited knowledge of the views and the practice of 
Muhammad and his contemporaries who had formed the first 
generation of Muslims. Both were thus clear as to where the 
Sunna had not come from, which is understandable, since they were 
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reacting against the Muslim view. Their negative conclusions 
have, however, almost called a halt to Sunna studies, as though 
scholars today thought there was little more to add. Some 
scholars now seem to shy away from the Sunna, not sure how to 
handle it; some would prefer not to handle it at all, given the 
reputation for tendentiousness it has now acguired.(10) Others 
continue to treat the Tradition as really 'historical' and a 
reliable source of documentation, even for the first century(11), 
as though Goldziher and Schacht had never existed. What one 
generally finds, however, is that scholars pick and choose their 
traditions (hadiths) accepting and rejecting in the light of 
current 'received truths'. It really is time that we had a 
Theory of Tradition. 


To construct a Theory of Tradition, we should have to take 
equal account of the three main branches of Islamic literature: 
the standard medieval collections of the hadith and the basic 
fiqh works, together with, in each case, their principal 
commentaries, and thirdly, the exegetical literature, the 
tafsir.. Note would have to be taken not only of matters which 
continued to divide the Muslim scholars; one would also have to 
probe their agreement on other matters which include not only 
broad questions and basic principles, but even quite detailed 
points. To allow for the study of the evolution of the Islamic 
discussion of a number of key topics drawn from both 'the purely 
legal' and 'the purely religious' areas, a section might be cut 
through the discussion presented in the three main types of 
source covering a single topic exhaustively, e.g. ritual prayer; 
marriage and divorce; inheritance; sale, barter and loans, etc. 
The enquiry would be pursued until there emerged a conclusion on 
the relation between the three major types of writings which 
share a common reliance upon hadiths as their raw material. 


For the purpose of illustrating the method proposed, let us 
consider one aspect of the Islamic fast. We begin from Q.2:183: 
"Believers, fasting is [hereby] imposed upon you, as fasting was 
imposed upon those before you... a [limited] number of days...' 
This Qur'anic statement might profitably be compared with the 
very interesting hadith which purports to describe the 'practice' 
of the Prophet and his associates: (12) 


The Companion Mutadh b. Jabal is said to have stated: 

The ritual prayer underwent a three-fold series of developments, 
and the Islamic fast, similarly, passed through three 
successive stages. 

The Prophet came to Medina and proceeded to fast three days in 
every month. In addition, he fasted on the tAshura'. 
Subsequently God imposed upon Muhammad the /Islamic] fast, 
revealing the verse: ‘Believers, fasting is [hereby] imposed 
upon you, as fasting was imposed upon those before you..." 


Now, it remains very much part of ‘received wisdom! among 
Islamists that Muhammad had observed and had imposed upon his 
followers the observance of the ‘Ashura’ fast before the adoption 
of the Ramadan fast. Much has been written in Arabic and in 
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European languages about Muhammad's reasons for adopting, and 
subsequently abandoning ‘Ashura’, and much ingenuity has been 
displayed in these studies.(13) In other words, the above -- 
and the following -- hadiths have found a receptive audience 
among our scholars, after having first been accepted by the 
Muslim scholars. What, then, is the ultimate source of this 
general belief that, on his arrival at _Medina, at the time of 
the Hejira, Muhammad had adopted the ‘Ashura’fast? Is it, in 
fact, a general belief, even among the Muslim scholars? 


We begin by suggesting that it is improbable that the 

Mutadh wording represents the original form of-the hadith. The 
above wording is a technical, not a 'historical' report. The 
point it makes is that the ‘Ashura’ fast had been introduced, 
not in the Qur' an, but in "the Sunna of the Prophet.' The 
hadith, in other words, is a negative exegesis. Two fasts, a_ 
fast of three days in every month, and the fast of the ‘Ashura 
have been consciously detached from the words of the Qur’anic 
passage under examination. They had allegedly been introduced 
by Muhammad, on his arrival at Medina, and are thus to be 
attributed to the Sunna. The hadith, by quoting a Qur’anic 
passage which imposes a fast obligation upon the believers, 
focuses our attention upon the wording of that passage: 
‘Believers, fasting is [hereby] imposed upon you, as fasting was 
imposed upon those before you... a [limited] number of days.' 


The exegetes show themselves deeply divided in their 
interpretation of this one sentence: 


Qatada 1: The verse refers to Ramadan. God imposed the 
Ramadan fast upon those who came before you. (i.e. upon 
Muhammad and his contemporaries, the "you" referring to the 
audience here addressed by the exegete.J The Muslims had 
originally fasted three days monthly, as they originally 
had performed only two ritual prayers daily, morning and 
evening. Subsequently God imposed the Ramadan fast.(14) 
Qatada 2: Before the imposition of the Ramadan fast, the Muslims 
had been commanded to fast three days in every month --one day 
in every ten — and to perform two raktas morning and evening. 
That was the beginning of the regulation in Islam of the 
prayer and the fast.(15) 


Alternatively, the verse was held to refer to all prophets 
and to every pre-Islamic religious group, from the days of Adam 
to the appearance of Muhammad: 


Dahhak: From the days of Noah until the time of Muhammad, men 
fasted three days in every month...(16) 

Ibn «Umar is said to have insisted that the verse refers to 
Ramadan: The Prophet said, 'God imposed the Ramadan fast upon 
all previous religious groups.'(17) 

Hasan al-Basri: i.e. He imposed upon them all the fast of one 
complete month.(18) 

Tabari: Since the days of Abraham, men have observed the fast of 
Ramadan. (19) 
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If 'those before you' referred to 'those immediately before 
you', the time-scale should be shortened: 


Ibn ‘Abbas: The expression refers to ahl al-kitab. Fasting had 
been imposed upon the Christians, as it has now been imposed 
upon you, the Muslims. (20) 


The technique used by the scholars named thus far is 
illustrated by Ibn ‘Abbas's here adding 'confirmation of this 
assertion may be found in the Book of God: "Believers, fasting is 
[hereby] imposed upon you, as fasting was imposed upon those 
before you."' (21) 


Any allegation that the verse refers to the Christians raises 
the question of how the contemporary Christians fast. The 
realization that they observe a period somewhat above thirty days 
demanded clarification: 


The Prophet said, "Ramadan was imposed upon them. Their king 
fell ill, and they said, "If God cure him, we'll add ten extra 
days." A second king damaged his mouth on a piece of meat, and 
they said, "If God cure him, we'll add another seven days." A 
third king said, "Let us round the number up to fifty and fast 
in the spring."' (22) 


In his exegesis, Suddi offers the following explanation: 


Ramadan had been imposed upon the Christians...Finding the fast 
onerous in the summer heat, they called a council and agreed to 
move the fast to the spring, saying, 'We can atone for that by 
adding an extra twenty days to the fast period.' (23) 


The literature is replete with hadiths offering guidance to 
the Muslims on the timing of the beginning and the ending of the 
fast of Ramadan. Since the two termini are to be based upon lunar 
observation, advice is especially needful in the event that clouds 
obscure the sky.(24) Muslim anxieties on these matters have been 
transferred to their predecessors -- 'those before you.' 


Ibn ‘Abbas: to begin with, the Christians anticipated the beginning 
of the fast; fearing to mistake the date of the first day, they 
added a day before the fast. Later, they both anticipated and 
extended the fast, fearing also to mistake the date of the 
last day. In this manner they had finally added ten days before 
and ten days after the fast period. Fearing to mistake the 
dates, they ended by straying far from the divine command, 
turning a fast of thirty days into one of fifty days. (25) 


The Muslim fast used to be three days in every month. That was 
abandoned on the revelation of Ramadan. (26) 

Ibn Mas‘ud: The fast of ‘Ashura’ used to be observed before the 
revelation of Ramadan. When Ramadan was imposed, ‘Ashura’ was 
abandoned. (27) 

Jabir b. Samura: The Prophet commanded us to observe the‘Ashura’ 
fast and he exhorted us and accustomed us to observe it. When 
Ramadan was imposed, he neither ordered, nor forbade it, nor 
accustomed us to keep the observance of the ‘Ashura’ fast. (28) 
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«A'isha: The Prophet commanded the observance of ‘Ashura’ before 
the imposition of the Ramadan fast, following which ‘Ashura’ 
became optional. (29) 


We have already noted Ibn «Abbas's observation that 'those 
before you' referred to ahl al-kitab. Confirmation of that 
assertion might be found in the Book of God. The attribution of 
reports to Companions being no more stable than attribution to 
the Prophet, we find an alternative explanation of ‘those before 
you' attached to the name of Ibn ‘Abbas: 


The Prophet came to Medina and found the Jews observing the 
fast of ‘Ashura’. Questioned about that,.they replied, ‘This 
is the day on which God granted victory to Moses and the 
Israelites over Pharaoh. We observe this fast in respect of 
that great event.' The Prophet told the Jews, 'We are more 
closely related to Moses than you.' He ordered his followers 
to fast. (30) 


The Jews replied that Moses had instituted this fast in 
commemoration of God's deliverance of His Prophet and his 
people, and the drowningof Pharaoh and his armed hosts. 
Muhammad declared, 'We have a greater claim on Moses and a 
closer relationship with him than you,' whereupon the Prophet 
fasted and commanded his following to fast. (31) 


These reports sowed the seed of the notion that the Prophet 
had adopted the ‘Ashura’ fast in direct imitation of the Jews of 
Medina. The Muslims are also familiar with reports on their 
Prophet's supposed predilection for doing the opposite of what 
the Jews did, and Abu Musa can, in this spirit, report that, 
since the Jews celebrated this day as a festival (!) the Prophet, 
to spite them, ordered his followers to observe it as a 
fast-day.(32) In one version, Abu Musa's remarks refer to the 
Jews of Khaybar.(33) The Muslims know of Jews at Medina and at 
Khaybar. They never consider the possibility that there might 
have been some Jews at Mecca. 


A further instance of the Prophet's inclination to act 
contrary to Jewish practice is reported by Ibn ‘Abbas: 


The Prophet fasted on ‘Ashura’ and commanded his followers to 
observe that fast. They protested that that was a day which 
the Jews and the Christians magnified, and the Prophet 
announced that, in that case, in the following year, the 
Muslims would observe the fast on the ninth. But before that 
day came round again, the Prophet had already died. (34) 


The Prophet, to whom the divine revelations were coming in 
an unbroken stream during the twenty-odd years of his holy 
mission, would surely not have introduced a pious practice on 
the basis of mere imitation of the Jews, his sworn enemies, and 
divinely dubbed 'the enemies of God'. The profound distaste 
many felt for such a suggestion, reflected in the above, among 
a large number of hadiths devoted to mukhalafat al-Yahud, 
doubtless induced other scholars to seek to break altogether 
this unfortunate link with Medinese Jewry: (35) 
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‘A’isha: The ‘Ashura’ fast was observed in the Jahiliyya, When 
Islam came, this fast became optional. (36) 


In the Jahiliyya, Quraysh used to observe the ‘Ashura’ fast, 
and the Prophet used to observe it falong with his fellow- 
tribesmen.J When he transferred his seat to Medina, he 
continued to observe the ‘Ashura’ and commanded his followers 
to do so. When the Ramadan fast was imposed, the Prophet 
announced, 'He who wishes may continue to observe ‘Ashura’; 
he who wishes may abandon it.'(37) 


Ibn «Umar: The Prophet himself said, 'tAshura’ was a fast-day 
observed by the people in the Jahiliyya. Any of you who 
would like to observe it, may do so; any of you who dislikes 
to observe it, need not do so.'(38) «Abdullah b. «Umar made 
a point of never observing ‘Ashura’, unless it chanced to fall 
on a day when he was observing a fast [for reasons unconnected 
with cAshura”.] (39) 
The identification of the fast of 'those before you' as the 
‘Ashura’ was merely one of a number of alternative guesses at 
the meaning of the Qur’an's expression. The identification of 
'those before you' as the Jews was simply one of a greater number 


of alternative exegeses. ‘Those before', i.e. before Islan, 
the Jahiliyya, covers: 1. Jews, Christians and heathen alike; 
2. ahl al-kitab -- ambiguous, covering Jews and Christians; 


3. those [immediately] before Islam -- equally ambiguous. In 
addition to Christians [chronologically] the immediately preceding 
revelation; Jews [spatially] the immediately preceding system, it 
could refer, as we have seen, to those who preceded the believers 
addressed by the exegetes i.e. to the first generation of 
believers; 4. all previous religious communities founded by 
prophets: Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ -- the whole of 
previous human history is grist to the mill of the monotheist 
commentator. 


Abu Hurayra: ‘Ashura’ commemorates the day on which the Ark 
finally came to rest. Noah instituted the observance of this 
fast in thanks-giving. (40) 


All exegesis proceeds from a combination of guesswork and 
parti pris. The degree to which the combination has worked to 
produce the foregoing results is patent. 


One set of hadiths was launched merely to break the link 
between Muhammad's alleged introduction of a fast obligation in 
his Sunna, and the practice of the Jews of Medina. Now, 
according to traditional Muslim thinking, of the two centres in 
which the Prophet had pursued his mission, Medina was the scene 
of his and the Qur'an's 'legislative' function, Mecca that of 
the Qur'an's eschatological 'unitarian' preaching. Islamic 
'legislation' tends, therefore, automatically to be ascribed to 
the Medinese period of the Prophet's activity. Mention of Medina 
makes scholars, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, think of the Jews. 
That leads to the identification of 'those before you', as the 
Jews, and to the identification of the fast thought to be 
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referred to in, 'Fasting is [hereby] imposed upon you, as fasting 
was imposed upon those before you,' as the fast of the ‘Ashura’. 


The verse's reference to the imposition of a fast, i.e. to 
legislation, located the verse in Medina. Simultaneously, the 
verse's expression 'those before you', it was thought, pointed 
to an identifiable group, Among several guesses, one referred 
the expression to the Jews. The guesses were mutually 
corroborative, leading to questions as to Jewish fasting practice. 
Hence the mention of ‘Ashura’ in our exegetical hadiths. 


Other interpretations which made 'those before you! refer 
either to the Christians, or to the heathen Arabs, simply show a 
flight from the reference to the Jews. That those interpretations 
were, in fact, counter-interpretations -- and thus posterior to 
the reference to the Jews -- may be thought to be implicit in 
their very wording. The Christians had 'extended' their fast 
in atonement for its unwarranted transfer from the hot season 
(r m d) to the cool season; while tIkrima rationalizes the quite 
extraordinary claim that Quraysh (of all people!) had observed 
the ‘Ashura’ fast days in the darkest Jahiliyya (when they were 
supposed to be sunk in the crassest paganism) by alleging that 
they had been guilty of some heinous crime and had been advised 
by some anonymous spiritual counsellor to adopt the ‘Ashura’ 
fast in expiation, and to atone for their sin.(41) Both contexts 
use the term Kaffara (kippur), thus, perhaps, betraying something 
of their background. It has also been suggested that in their 
adoption of the ‘Ashura’ Quraysh had perhaps been imitating the 
practice of ‘those before them'! (42) 


Further, we know from our sources that there had been 
disagreement among the exegetes as to the function of the ‘as! 
in 'Believers, fasting is [hereby] imposed upon you as (kama) 
fasting was imposed upon those before you. 


Some read this kama as a mere conjunction: ‘fasting is 
[hereby] imposed upon you, just as fasting was imposed upon those 
before you. ' (43) 


The verse refers merely to the fact of the imposition of an 
obligation to fast, parallel to the imposition of an obligation 
to fast upon other people before the coming of Islam. Such an 
exegesis is_dull and rather boring, and advances the discussion 
of the Qur’anic texts but little. 


Much more exciting is an exegesis which sees in this verse 
a divine hint as to how Muhammad and his followers had observed 
the rite of fasting before the imposition of Ramadan. The 
insatiable demand of the Muslims for ever-more minutely drawn 
details of the life and practíce of their remarkable Prophet led 
Some exegetes, it would appear, to detach the ma from its ka, 
thus turning a conjunctive into a relative:  'there is hereby 
imposed upon you a fast, just like the fact (ka-alladhi) of 
those before you.'(44) 


The inquisitive mind of the exegete, forever delving into 
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the quis and the quod of a remarkable book's every allusion, was 
no less industrious in ferreting out the precise identification 
of 'those before' and the smallest detail of the manner in which 
they had observed the fast. 


The texts of the Holy Qur’an were regarded by the scholars 
as not merely conveying general rulings intended to direct the 
actions of every believer until Judgment Day, but also, since 
revealed in time to Muhammad at the different stages in his 
historical mission, as containing precious allusions to the 
actual conduct of Muhammad and his associates in the days when, 
together, they were laying down the foundations of Islamic 
practice. Here, therefore, perhaps yet another blank in our 
knowledge of the details of the Prophet's earthly life could be 
filled in from the wording of Q.2:183. The information that 
would result from this eager quest would have no practical 
application, nor any significance for the figh, since no madhhab 
teaches that the ¿Ashura” fast has remained obligatory for the 
Muslim. All agree that ‘Ashura’ is entirely optional, a wholly 
supererogatory act_of devotion whose once-obligatory character -- 
if, indeed, ‘Ashura’ had ever been obligatory in Islam -- has now 
been superseded by the imposition of the fast of Ramadan. Interest, 
therefore, in ‘Ashura’ was somewhat antiquarian. It was wholly 
exegesis-originated, and, having no practical application, all 
discussion of ‘Ashura’ was entirely academic and theoretical. The 
impulse to probe deeper and deeper into the precise way in which 
the Prophet and his followers had observed the fast in its 
various details came from those who elected to continue its 
observance, on a purely voluntary basis. 


In precisely the same fashion, a monthly feast of three 
days came to be added by the pious to the Islamic list of works 
of voluntary, supererogatory piety. It is not wajib, but sunna. 
In the case of the three days' fast, additional appeal to further 
Qur’ anic statements could be made. Qatada had reported that, 
before the imposition of the Ramadan fast, the Muslims had been 
commanded to fast three days in every month -- one day in ten. 
The three days' fast is nowhere in the literature ascribed to 
any identifiable pre-Islamic group, but is throughout regarded 
as having been wholly and exclusively Muhammadan. 


Abu Hurayya: My friend [Muhammad] counselled me to fast three 
days in every month. (45) 

The Prophet said, 'The month of abstention plus the three 
days' fast every month is the equivalent of perpetual 
_fasting.'(46) 

Abu Dharr: When the Prophet commanded the fast of three days in 
every month, and stated that that was the eguivalent of the 
perpetual fast, God revealed the confirmation of His Prophet's 
statement: 'Whoso does one good deed, ten good deeds shall be 
reckoned to his heavenly account.' (Q.6:160) (47) 


Thus, two voluntary Muslim devotions (tatawwut) have emerged 
from the exegesis of a single verse: 'Believers, fasting is 
[hereby] imposed upon you, as fasting was imposed upon those 
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before you... a [limited] number of days! (ayyam-an ma+dudat-in). 
The expression is plural, and the plural in Arabic is employed 
in the enumeration of objects numbering more than two. Some 
scholars decided to restrict its use in this context to the 
bottom of the range; hence their reference to a fast of three 
days. 


‘Ata’: In Arabic, one does not refer to a whole month as a 
[limited] number of days: ayyam-an matdudat-in.(48) 

Mugatil: ayyam-in ma*dudat-in refers precisely to a month, i.e. 
to the thirty days of Ramadan. (49): 

Ibn Hayyan: if these words ayyam-an ma'dudat-im refer to the 
month of Ramadan, then that is what was imposed. That was 
the view of Ibn Abi Layla and the host of the exegetes [but, 
see below.] The expression 'a [limited] number of days' is 
used to encourage the believers to observe the fast, since 
the number of days being imposed is countable, and not 
considerable -- only thirty.  Precisely the same expression 
refers to an inconsiderable number [of days] in other 
Qur'anic contexts: Q.2:80; Q.12:20. Cf. Q.3:24. 


If, however, the words ayyam-in ma*dudat-in imposed the 
three days' fast -- some scholars say the three days' fast 
plus of ‘Ashura’ -- which had been imposed upon those before 
us, then that will be what ayyam-in ma*dudat-in refers to. 
This was the view of Ibn *Abbas and ‘Ata’ š 


The majority of exegetes, however, took the vlew that 
ayyam-in matdudat-in refers to Ramadan. 'Fasting is 
(herebyJ imposed upon you... a [limited] number of days,' 
could refer to one day, two days, or any number of days. 
God adds 'the month of Ramadan' as an explanatory gloss. (50) 


The exegetes, in general, were, indeed, disposed -- in the 
end -~ to read Q.2:183-7 as a single context, referring to 
Ramadan. That had also been the drift of the Mucadh hadith. 
According to that document, neither the three days' fast nor the 
‘Ashura’ fast is alluded to in the Qur' an. We did,however, note, 
that the document took the trouble to cite the Qur'an. It was 
not, however, from the Qur'an, but from the exegesis of the 
Qur'an, that the reference to these two facts had been extracted. 
In the texts of the Qur'an (2:183-7) an obligation to fast is 
mentioned on the page before any reference to timing or length 
of fast occurs. In the Mu'adh badith Muhammad had introduced the 
fast of three days in every month and the fast of 'Ashura' before 
God imposed upon the Muslims any formal obligation to fast. In 
both documents, fasting is imposed before the first mention of 
Ramadan by name. 


The Mutadh hadith either originated in, or was perpetuated 
in, circles unaware -- or no longer aware -- of the exegetical 
origin of the biographical detail that, on his arrival at Medina, 
and before the imposition of the fast of Ramadan, Muhammad had 
required his followers to observe a three days' fast in _every 
month and to keep the fast of ‘Ashura’. Exegetical- ~hadith had 
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thus become sira, or !'historical'-hadith. It did not achieve the 
rank of wajib, or 'normative'-hadith; for, as we have seen, 
neither the three days' fast nor the ‘Ashura’ fast has become 
part of the structure of obligatory Muslim duties. But they have 
both penetrated thus far into the practice as to have long been 
commended as part of the system of voluntary worship. It is 
intriguing to note that Tabari_places his reliance upon the Ibn 
Abi Layla, rather than the Mu: aâh hadith: 


When the Prophet went to Medina, he ordered his followers to 
fast three days in every month, as a voluntary [tatawwu'] not 
an obligatory practice.(51) 


Tabari: There is no evidence that any fast was imposed upon the 
Muslims prior to the imposition of Ramadan. Since the days 
of Abraham, the obligation has been to fast during Ramadan.(52) 


For the classical exegete, Muhamm's rasul-ism represented 
the re-establishment of pristine Abrahamic belief and practice. 


Conclusions 


Suggestions that had first occurred in the realm of Qur'an- 
commentary, had found their way into the sira. That is to Say, 
they passed from the exegesis into the realm of 'history' -- 

they became part of the Sunna. They did not, on that account, 
become part of the basic data used for the construction of the 
system of obligations. The figh did not restrict its attention 
to obligatory duties. It embraced also commendable and desirable 
acts. The three days' fast and the ‘Ashura’ fast achieved 
acceptance into the figh, not as wajib, obligatory duties, but 

as sunna, or commendable acts of supererogatory piety. 


The exegetical view that came to prevail, and that had 
already begun to prevail, even in the Mu'adh hadith, was that 
the whole Q.2:183-7 passage is an integrated unit of revelation 
referring exclusively to the ‘successive stages’ in the gradual 
development of the fast of Ramadan. This view that 'Fasting is 
[hereby] imposed upon you, as fasting was imposed upon those 
before you... a [limited] number of days...' had always been a 
reference to the imposition of Ramadan, represents the victory 
of the blunt exegetical assertion that ayyam-in ma*dudat-in is 
a reference to a number as considerable as thirty, over the 
blunt exegetical assertion that, being plural, it is a reference 
to an inconsiderable number of days, like its sister Qur'anic 
reference (2:203) -- taken to refer to three days. The 
'unsuccessful' assertion that Q.2:183 referred to three days had 
not, however, as we see, been eradicated. The Mutadh report 
shows that the references to the three days' nase and to 
‘Ashura’ had already been detached from the Qur 'anic context in 
which fasting is imposed and were now being attached to the 
Sunna. It was their relegation to the Sunna that,however, 
guaranteed their survival. For, with the development of the 
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concept of the Sunna, as a body of fundamental documents existing 
alongside the Qur’an and, like the Qur’ an, transmitted from the 
earliest Islamic times -- a concept mature, if ill-defined in the 
time of the Imam Malik(53) -- the scholars would show themselves 
as indefatigable in the pursuit of the smallest implications of 
the Sunna, as they had erstwhile shown themselves tireless in 
tracking down the minutest implications of the Qur'an'!s 
utterances. Later, triumphing over both those who would reject 
it wholesale in favour of the Qur'an source alone,(54) and those 
who although aware of it, frequently ignored the Sunna of the 
Prophet in favour of information reaching them.from other 
quarters, the Sunna of the Prophet, in the hands of its most 
brilliant advocate, Snafiti, achieved total independence of the 
Qur’ an. Henceforth, the Sunna would come to be regarded as a 
body of documents, parallel to, but distinct from, and equally 
sovereign with the Qur’an. (55) 


The majority of scholars might come to hold that the three 
days' fast and the ‘Ashura’ fast had been _abandoned, or even 
abrogated, on the revelation of the Ramadan fast. But that 
abrogation would refer only to their quondam obligatory status. 
Although no longer to be regarded as obligatory duties, the two 
fasts could be accommodated as commendable acts of piety in the 
roll of acknowledged supererogatory works of Islamic piety. (56) 


At the purely technical level of scholarly argument, 
serious doubts were expressed as to whether the three days' fast 
and the ‘Ashura’ fast had ever, indeed, been imposed upon the 
Muslims. Thus, the Imam Malik carries the report that the caliph 
Mut awiya, in the year on which he came down to the Hijaz for the 
pilgrimage, mounted the minbar on the Day of ‘Ashura’ and 
exclaimed, ‘Men of Medina, where are your scholars? I heard the 
Prophet say of this day, "Today is ‘Ashura’. The fast of ‘Ashura’ 
was not, however, imposed upon you, the Muslims. But, I myself 
propose to fast; so, whoever wishes to fast may do so, and 
whoever wishes not to fast may do so."!'(57) 


Ibn Hajar is at pains to explain this assertion of 
Mu ‘awiya' S. His statement does not throw doubt on the statements 
from other Companions that_the Prophet had commanded his 
followers to observe the ‘Ashura’ fast. That is reported to have 
occurred in the early days of the Hejira. Mu‘awiya's conversion 
to Islam was very late -- several years later than the imposition 
of the fast of ‘Ashura’ -- indeed, years after its observance had 
already been abandoned. Perhaps what Mucawiya intended by his 
remarks is that the ‘Ashura’ fast had not been imposed by God in 
the Qur’ an -- that it falls outside the scope of the meaning of 
the verse: ‘Believers, fasting is [hereby] imposed upon you, as 
fasting was imposed upon those before you...'(58) The fast of 
‘Ashura’ had been imposed in the Sunna. 


Malik's use of the Mu‘awiya hadith is _immediately followed 
by one showing ‘Umar ordering the fast of ‘Ashura’. Perhaps both 
documents, taken together, tend to show that the Medinese were 
somewhat assiduous in their observance of this fast. 
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The purely technical argument is pursued by Shafiti who 
insists on re-interpreting even those hadiths which spoke of the 
imposition of the fast of (Ashura' before the revelation of the 
fast of Ramadan, at which point, ‘Ashura’ was abandoned (turika) 
becoming entirely optional. For he is adamant that in these 
reports, the word turika is not to be taken to mean ‘it was 
abandoned', in the sense that it ceased to be obligatory. On 
the contrary, the word means, ‘it was never taken up', in the 
sense that it had never been declared by the Prophet to be 
obligatory. The fast of ‘Ashura’ had never been part of the 
structure of obligatory duties imposed upon the Muslims. Its 
observance had always been entirely optional. (59) 


Thus ,having reached the end of its exegetical usefulness, 
the 'old' three days' fast-motif had been nudged sideways into 
the 'historical' sunna, dragging with it its companion, the 
‘Ashura’ fast. 

We had thought that we had found grounds for arguing that 
the original references to ‘Ashura’ -- which is nowhere referred 
to in the Qur'an -- had arisen from the exegesis of the 
expression 'those before you.' There was also the fact that the 
three days' fast had accompanied the mention of ‘Ashura’ in the 
Mutādh hadith, itself a comment on the Q.2 fasting pericope. In 
the report, the two fasts are thus found simultaneously in 
literary association and in 'historical' dissociation with the 
exegesis of Q.2:183: 'Believers, fasting is [hereby] imposed upon 
you, as fasting was imposed upon those before you.' 


The implication appears to be that the reports point to at 
least two phases in the history of Islamic exegesis, If that be 
the case, then here is at least one instance in which part of 
the Islamic Sunna is to be seen emerging from the efforts of the 
Muslims to reach an understanding of the verses of the Holy 
Qur’an. There had been a stage in the exegesis which might be 
described as ‘atomistic’ in approach. That is to say, that 
before the Q.2:183-7 passage came to be treated as a unit of 
revelation dealing exclusively with the fast of Ramagan, its 
verses had been separated out, the individual phrases, such as 
'those before you', 'as fasting was imposed' -- 'just like the 
fast that was imposed upon those before you,' being treated each 
in isolation, as each was required to give up its full meed of 
meaning to the investigators. 


If, as we suspect, our reports are more exegetical than 
'historical', they are mere academic exercises which cannot be 
relied upon to yield usable information on actual historical 
'practice. We may now cease to concentrate our attention upon 
the question of the 'authenticity' of the Sunna, in the sense of 
its alleged historical connection with the person of the Prophet, 
or with the persons of his contemporaries, the Companions, or 
with those of their immediate successors. 


Insofar as the discussions we have here reviewed set out 
from a starting-point provided by the Qur'anic texts, to that 
extent, it set out from documents coming down from the time of 
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the Prophet and his contemporaries. To be sure, the 

participants in our discussion were not contemporary with the 
Prophet, although the ‘raw material! on which they exercised 

their ingenuity undoubtedly reached them from Islam's earliest 
beginnings. It is in this sense, then, that I raised the question 
of whether the origins of the Islamic Sunna lay no further back 
than the scholarly disputes of the second and third Islamic 
centuries. 


Exegesis is a notoriously imprecise and subjective 
discipline. To the differences of opinion thrown up by the 
different approaches of the Muslim exegetes to the texts of their 
sacred Book it should prove possible to trace many of the 
different opinions reflected in the accumulated masses of 
hadith-reports which came to be further reflected in the widening 
gap between the opinions expressed on a host of questions large 
and small that gave rise to the emergence of the regional 
madhhabs. 


This, it will be noted, is the reverse of the conclusions 
reached by both Goldziher and Schacht. The latter, although 
prepared to concede that the Islamic Sunna contained 'an ideal 
element' -- i.e. a purely abstract and academic element -- may 
be said to have been inclined to disregard the role of the 
exegesis in the generation of hadiths and thus, in the creation 
of Muslim opinions. 
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DISPUTES OVER THE STATUS OF 
HADĪTH IN ISLAM 


Ignaz Goldziher 


I 


[860] Information about the carelessness with which even in the earliest 
days of Islam pronouncements of hadith were uttered in the name of the 
Prophet—the prototype is Abū Hurayra*—can be contrasted with data from 
the same time that show great care and caution in passing on a saying as 
a hadīth of the Prophet. The fear of carelessly spreading such material is 
presented as the attitude of famous Companions. The biographies in Ibn 
Sa'd offer most impressive examples of this observation. 

People who spent a long time in the company of ‘Abd Allāh ibn Mas'ud 
are found to tell that they hardly ever heard a hadith out of his mouth. On 
the rare occasions when he did speak in the name of the Prophet, cold sweat 
stood on his forehead, the stick he held in his hand shook, and the shaking 
of his body was noticeable even in his clothes. He surrounds his reports 
with all kinds of qualifications:? “if God wills it,? either more than this, 
or approximately thus, or less than this.”* A tradition linked to al-Sha'bī 
states that he spent a whole year in the company of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar 
without [861] hearing so much as a single hadith in the Prophet’s name 
from him.* ‘Umar himself is known to have explained in a case presented 
to him that he would only offer a hadith on it if he were not held back by 
the idea of the possibility of adding to or omitting from it.* Suhayb ibn 


"See my “Neue Materialien zur Litteratur des Ueberlieferungswesens bei den Muham- 
medanern,” ZDMG 50 (1896), 487. Cf. also al-Murtada, Ghurar al-fawā'id (Tehran, AH 
1272), 324. 

?[n one instance he introduces a report by swearing an oath: ‘an Abd Allah ibn ‘Ukaym 
gala sami'tu Ibn Mas'ūda bada'a bi-l-yamin gabla al-hadith fa-gāla.... See Ibn ‘Abd ab} 
Barr al-Namari, Jami‘ bayān al-“ilm wa-fadlihi, ed. Ahmad al-Mahmasani (Cairo, AH 
1320), 94pu (see below, 862 n. 2 [n. 16]). 

*[n the sense of istithna’, qualifying assurances, which is used in oaths and other 
assertions. 

“According to different accounts in Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-tabagat al-kabir, ed. Eduard 
Sachau et al. (Leiden, 1904-40), 111.1, 110:22ff. 

* Ibid., IV.1, 106:25. 

ê Ibid., II.1, 210:4. 
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Sinan refuses decidedly to pass on the Prophet’s words: “Come here, for 
we will tell you about the events of our campaigns (maghāzī),” with the 
caveat: “That I should say: ‘Thus said the Prophet’, no, that will never 
happen.”” It is also said of al-Zubayr ibn al--Awwam, who was one of the 
closest Companions of the Prophet, that he felt a deep awe of uttering 
hadiths.8 The fear of changing the true wording,? which is apparent from 
some of the above data, also assails Sa‘d ibn Abr Waggās: “I am afraid 
that if I told you one, you would add a hundred."!? ‘Uthman ibn “Affan, 
who is reputed to have been a most accomplished narrator of hadith, still 
had misgivings.!! This hayba of hadith is widespread in later generations 
as well, despite increasing carelessness and the fact that collecting hadiths 
had become an act of piety and religious devotion.!? Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad from 
Samarqand (d. AH 187 in Mecca) was filled with great awe of hadith and it 
weighed heavily upon him.!? Accounts of this kind are of course in glaring 
contrast to the abundance of hadīths that flow from the cornucopias of the 
musnad collections in the names of these Companions. 

It is not unimportant for our critique of hadith that we know some of 
the reasons why the fear of making certain hadiths public was so deep. It 
was not only fear of falsifying its contents, but during the early days the 
issue of tendentiousness is admitted as well. Thus ‘Umar does not want a 
hadith to be made public (zăhiran) which would be uncomfortable for his 
enterprises.!* 

The fear of making the Prophet's sayings public, which is obvious from 
the above data, is connected with the heightened [862] caution of the au- 
dience. As in court proceedings, people request proof, such as witnesses or 
testimony on oath, that the hadith is genuine. When al-Mughira ibn Shu‘ba 
tells ‘Umar of the Prophet’s decision concerning the fine for destroying a 
foetus (diyat al-jinnīn), ‘Umar insists that he should produce another wit- 


7 Ibid., HI.1, 164:1. 

3 Tbid., HI, 74ult. 

“Later accounts of traditions are “according to sense” (bi-l-ma‘anz). Cf. my Muham- 
medanische Studien (Halle, 1889-90), II, 201; on ‘Amr ibn Dīnār (d. AH 126, see Ibn Sa'd, 
V, 353:23. 

'0jbn Sa'd, III.1, 102:9. 

!! bid., HI, 39:8: ilā annahu kana rajulan yahăbu l-hadith. 

12 For reasons of piety the formula yuhaddithu li'llah, “for God's sake”, is typical. See al- 
Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asmā” wa-l-lughat, ed. Ferdinand Wüstenfeld (Gottingen, 1842-47), 
615:-3. 

15 Tbid., 504:2: shadīd al-hayba li-l-hadith wa-kana yathgulu ‘alayhi jiddan. 

'4Ibn Sa'd, 1V.1, 14:7. From later Umayyad times Ibn Sa‘d mentions hadiths that are 
not to be made public (+bid., V, 308:10ff.). 
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ness who heard the Prophet’s decision: [“Bring someone who heard along 
with you"] (ati man yashhadu ma'aka). Mughīra is indeed able to present 
Muhammad ibn Maslama.!? This explains the solemn introduction of an- 
cient hadith reports with oath formulas and other assurances.!ó Abū Musa 
al-Ash‘ari asserts the truth of one of these reports by shaking the doubter’s 
hand in confirmation.” 


II 


The attitude described above, together with other contributing arguments,!? 
was particularly important in guiding those who disagreed with the written 
recording of hadīths. If they considered the oral claim that a certain saying 
was a saying of the Prophet to be alarming, how much more did they have 
to fear such information in written form. After all, there was only very 
little material in existence that a conscientious man could trace back to 
the Prophet with any confidence. There is evidence pointing towards the 
rules concerning diya being the earliest elements of legal hadith. This was 
a common and important occurrence in the daily life of Arab society and 
to have rules dealing with it was absolutely imperative. It may therefore 
be assumed that Muhammad not only felt the need, but was indeed forced 
by actual events, to add to the sparse Qur’anic legislation concerning blood 
vengeance and expiation fines. Consequently, the contents of the main tenets 
of the early hadith rules concerning these circumstances may be considered 
to belong to the original parts of the literature. As they were generally 
known to be correct, putting them in writing did not meet with opposition. 

[863] Writing down other traditions, whose contents had not been in- 
tegrated into daily life by constant practice, was a source of worry to the 
scrupulous. This attitude is expressed in some traditional stories with the 


!5 AI-Bukhari, Al-Jami‘ al-sahih, ed. Ludolf Krehl and Th.W. Juynboll (Leiden, 1862- 
1908), Diyat no. 25. Cf. also Aloys Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad 
(Berlin, 1861-65), III, 81, for a similar case. 

16 An example of such solemn couching can be found in al-Tabarī, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa- 
l-mulük, ed. M.J. de Goeje et al. (Leiden, 1879-1901), I, 109pu. Every single link of 
the isnād is introduced by ashhada ‘alayya in a hadith found in Abū ‘Asim al-Nabil 
(d. AH 287), Kitab al-diyāt (Cairo, AH 1323), 18. In Ibn Hisham, Sirat rasūl Allāh, 
ed. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1858-60), 1.1, 340:4, 344:8, Ibn Ishaq asserts that 
[“we seek the protection of God from attributing to the Apostle of God that which he 
did not say”) (na'ūdhu bi'llăhi an nagūla “ala rasul Allāh mà lam yaqul). Cf. also the 
instances mentioned in “Neue Materialien,” 487-88, and above 860 n. 2 [n. 2]. See also 
the interesting manner in which concerns about a suspicious hadith are rejected in Ibn 
Sa‘d, IV.1, 159:16ff. 

17 Al-Tabarī, I, 3153:18. 

18 Muhammedanische Studien, II, 194ff. 
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obvious purpose of taking a stand against the written form of legal rulings 
that can be traced back to the Prophet. Abū Musa al-Ash‘ari deletes with 
his own hands the written hadiths someone had copied after his report!? 
and there are further instances of this.2° The steady increase of these writ- 
ten records, which were soon used as traditional sources for the developing 
law,?! constantly fed the misgivings of fainthearted people. 

There is another thought that needs to be considered. After Muham- 
mad’s death a very high religious value was attributed to what were found 
to be the Prophet’s words in the circles that hearkened unto hadith as legal 
authority. It was much higher, in fact, than it would be in later generations 
in the pursuit of law. The prevalent feeling was that God’s revelation to 
Muhammad did not end with the Qur’an. It was generally assumed that 
while the holy book contained all those revelations that God had intended for 
the whole community, it was not the sum total of the revelations with which 
God had favoured his chosen prophet. Especially just before Muhammad’s 
death, God was supposed to have granted him a wealth of revelations, and 
more than ever was revealed on the Prophet’s dying day.?? Of course, this 
could not be contained in the Qur'an. One of Muhammad's sayings ex- 
presses the attitude that developed: “The book was given to me, as well as 
something that is (in extent or importance) similar to it,” inni ūtītu al-kitab 
wa-mithluhu ma‘ahu.?3 This does not refer to those revelations that later 
systematizations of hadith call hadith gudsī or hadith ilahi to distinguish 
them from the ordinary hadith nabawī. On the contrary, it confirms that 
[864] Muhammad received as revelation everything he taught about the law 
and the laws, whether it is contained in the Qur’an or not. According to 
an account by al-Awza‘i, Hasan ibn ‘Atiya (a pupil of Sufyan al-Thawri, 
around the middle of the second century AH) imagined that whenever God 
revealed a Qur’anic law to Muhammad, immediately afterwards the angel 
Gabriel would give him the relevant sunan.*4 Malik ibn Anas is said (con- 


19 bn Sa‘d, IV.1, 83:18. 

7? Cf. Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, AH 1311), III, 12 bottom, and the account 
mentioned in Muhammedanische Studien, II, 195 n. 1. 

?! Cf. the important note in Ibn Sa'd, V, 216:16. 

22]bn Sa'd, 11.2, 2:7 (in the press and kindly made available to me by Schwally): anna 
Allāh tàba'a al-wahy 'alà rasūl Allāh qabla wafātihi hattā tuwuffiya wa-akthar mà kāna 
al-wahy yawm tuwuffiya rasūl Allāh. 

*3 Unfortunately it is not possible to discover even the approximate time at which this 
saying originated. 

24Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘ bayan al- "ilm, 223 bottom. Much of the material concerning 
these problems has been collected in the chapter entitled Mawdū' al-sunna min al-kitāb 
wa-bayānihā lahu ("The status of sunna with respect to the Qur'an and how the former 
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firmed by an isnād containing, among others, the strict Abū Muhammad 
ibn Hazm?°) to have held that whenever the Prophet was asked to solve 
a problem, he would only do so on the basis of a divine revelation: fa-la 
yujību hatta ya tīhi al-wahy min al-sama’. As these decisions make up the 
main body of the existing hadiths, people would believe in most cases to 
be hearing God’s own word and not just the Prophet’s sayings. This was a 
very good reason for those who had misgivings about written recordings to 
increase their vigilance. It was necessary to prevent the danger of making 
public items whose authenticity was not disputed. 

This explains why Mu'tazilite rationalists? and other freethinkers?" took 
up a negative attitude towards concluding religious facts from hadiths. A 
similar attitude was expressed by some groups among the Kharijites who 
considered the law as being perfected in the Qur'àn,?? basing their argument 
on Sürat al-An'àm (6), v. 146. [865] It explains, furthermore, why pious 
leaders of the majority community of Islam were increasingly horrified by 
written hadith, in the sense of traditions endowed with the authority of the 
Qur'an. 


III 


It remains to be seen whether we can assume that the development of this 
belief in an unwritten revelation besides the Qur'àn was influenced by the 


clarifies the latter"), 221ff. 

?5In Ibn Bashkuwāl, Kitab al-sila fī ta'rikh a'immat al-Andalus, ed. Francisco Codera 
(Madrid, 1882-83), 314:4. 

26 Concerning the scepticism of these groups towards hadith see al-Jahiz, Kitāb al- 
hayawün (Cairo, AH 1323-25), IV, 96ff., which, however, does not discuss legal hadiths, but 
rather superstitious views. As late as the eighth century AH a long polemic poem against 
the Mu'tazilites (i.e. against al-Zamakhshari) accuses them of [renouncing the Qur'an, 
considering the traditions of the Prophet as weak, attributing ignorance to Moses, and 
declaring a lie the report of the Prophet brought by his successors]: nabadhü kitāb Allāh 
khalfa zuhürihim // ja'alü ahādīth al-nabi muda' 'afa; then: jahhaltum Mūsā kamā kad- 
hdhabtum // khabara al-rasūl atat bihi al-mustakhlafa. See al-Subkī, Tabagāt al-shāfi'īya 
(Cairo, AH 1324), V, 172:4, 17. 

27Cf, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 136. 

28 Al-Shahrastani, Al-Milal wa-l-nihal, ed. William Cureton (London, 1842-46), 94:4: 
wa-dhahaba qawm minhum (al-bayhasiya min al-khawārij) ilā anna mā yahrumu siwà mā 
fi [I- Qur'an li-]gawlihi ta'alà qul là ajidu fi mà ühiya ilayya muharraman “ala ta‘imin.... 
[ “one group of them (the Bayhasīya Khārijites) goes so far as to claim that only a passage 
in (the Qur'àn) can make something forbidden, because God Almighty said: ‘Say: In that 
which has been revealed to me, I find nothing that is forbidden for people to eat... ."]. 
Cf. the marriage laws of the Khārijite Maymüniya according to the account of Husayn 
al-Karābīsī: fī kitābihi alladhi hakā fihi magālāt al-khawārij ("in the book of his in which 
he narrates the statements of the Kharijites"] (ibid., 96b:7). 
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Jewish idea of an oral Torah that God revealed to Moses besides the written 
one. This assumption would be justified by similar occurrences in the his- 
tory of the earliest development of Islam, though these cannot be determined 
with complete certainty. It is, on the other hand, a fact that the development 
of the laws in Judaism is used as an example to warn against hadiths that 
appear with divine authority, and in particular as a caveat against writing 
them down. Indeed, Muhammad had reproached the ahbar that they “twist 
their tongues concerning the kitab, so that you may think it is part of the 
Scripture, when in truth it is not; they say that it is from Allah, when in 
truth it is not”.29 This accusation was now expressed more clearly in order 
to keep the believers in Islam from the risk of going astray in a similar way. 
Al-Zuhri narrates that ‘Umar I wanted to commit the sunan to writing. For 
one month he prayed to God for a salutary inspiration (istakhāra Allāha). 
One day the decree became clear to him and he said: “I remember a people 
who wrote down scripture, and they adhered to it and turned away from 
the book of God."?? The following story seems like a commentary on this 
account: ‘Abd Allah ibn al-‘Ala wishes that al-Qasim, a grandson of the 
caliph Abū Bakr, should dictate hadiths to him, but receives the following 
reply: At the time of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab the number of (written) ahadith 
was increasing. ‘Umar asked the people to bring such hadiths to him, and 
when he had them, he ordered them to be burned. Then he said: mathnat 
ka-mathnat ahl al-kitab, “[Do you really want] a Mishnah (the Arabic word 
is similar to the Aramaic mathnithă) like the Mishnah of the Jews?”*! Thus 
on that day al-Qasim stopped me (the narrator) from committing hadith to 
writing.?? A tradition by ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr mentions among the omens of 
the Day of Judgement (these are usually bad things) that “people will read 
the mathnat among them and that nobody will change it” [866] (min ashrat 
al-sā*a an yugra’a fima baynahum bi-l-mathnāt*> laysa ahad yughayyiruha). 
When he was asked what was meant by mathnat, he said: “Everything that 
was written down apart from the Book of God” (mā ustuktība min ghayri 
kitab Allah).3 This can only refer to extra-Qur’anic legal writings, such as 
are offered in the written hadiths. This explanation, however, is rejected 


29Sürat Al ‘Imran (3), v. 72. 

9?Tbn Sa‘d, III.1, 206:5. 

31This sentence can also be read in the affirmative: “This is indeed a Mishnah like", 
etc. 

??]bn Sa'd, V, 140:3. 

“Ibn Manzür, Lisān al-'arab (Cairo, AH 1300-1308), XVIII, 429, has the reading: an 
yugra’a fihim bi-l-mathnat “ala ru is al-nàs. 

*4]bn al-Athir, Al-Nihāya fi gharīb al-hadith wa-l-athar (Cairo, AH 1311), I, 136 s.v. the 
root th-n-y. 
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by Abū ‘Ubayda: “How could it be,” he asks, “that just Ibn ‘Amr should 
disapprove of this hadith when, after all, he is one of the most eager narra- 
tors of traditions among the companions?”* He interprets the disapproval 
expressed in the saying quoted above as referring to the ready acceptance 
of Jewish teaching (al-akhdh ‘an ahl al-kitāb).*$ It is generally accepted,” 
however, that mathnat has to be interpreted as a book which “after Moses 
the ahbár among the Jews composed independently among themselves be- 
sides God's book" (inna ahbār bani Isrā īl ba‘da Musa wadat kitaban fima 
baynahum ‘ala mā arādū min ghayri kitab Allāh fa-huwa al-mathnat) 38 The 
Qàmuüs adds to this story that “in it they allowed and forbade whatever they 
liked” .39 

The identification of mathnat with mathnitha = mishnah was soon for- 
gotten in learned Islamic circles, as those locutions of hadith, because of 
their distinctly uncomfortable contents, [867] were not quoted in the ac- 
cepted collections. As a term for rabbinical legal writings Islamic erudition 
acquires ishma'th,* a term that was soon misunderstood and extended to 
denote fantastical circles. 

Thanks to contacts with Jewish circles, in the fourth century AH we do 
find the word mishnā in al-Nadim.*! However, it denotes one of the canoni- 
cal books of the Old Testament attributed to Moses and is defined as a book 
“from which the Jews derive their science of jurisprudence (figh) as well as 
their laws and decrees; it is a large book in the Chaldaean and Hebrew lan- 
guages”. In the sixth century AH the renegade Jew al-Samaw’al ibn Yahya 
al-Maghribi (d. AH 558) wrote a book entitled Ifhām al- Yahüd [“Understand- 


351bn Manzūr, Lisän al-'arab, loc. cit: wa-lam yurtd al-nahy ‘an hadith rasul Allah 
wa-sunnatiht wa-kayfa yanhă ‘an dhalika wa-huwa min akthar al-sahaba hadithan ‘anhu. 

36Cf. Muhammedanische Studien, II, 137. 

37 Al-Jawhari is an exception; he interprets mathnāt as poems of the Persian dūbīt type. 
The spread of these poems is predicted as an omen of the end of the world. 

36 [bn al-Athir, Nihaya, loc. cit. Abū 'Ubayda, who was himself accused of being of Jew- 
ish extraction (Muhammedanisch Studien, 1, 203), quotes this explanation (Ibn Manzūr, 
Lisan al- “arab, loc. cit.) in the name of “a scholar who was well read in the old writings", 
whom he asked about it (sa'altu rajulan min ahl al-‘ilm bi-l-kutub al-ūlā gad ‘arafaha 
wa-gara 'ahā ). 

39 Al-Murtadă al-Zabidi, Taj al-'arüs (Būlāg, AH 1306-1307), IX, 61 bottom: ahallú fihi 
wa-harramü mā shă'ă. 

10 Also shama ‘ta; cf. Gustav Rothstein, “Der Kanon der biblischen Būcher bei den baby- 
lonischen Nestorianern im 9./10. Jhdt.,” ZDMG 58 (1904), 660. 

22 Al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, ed. Gustav Flügel (Leipzig, 1871-72), I, 23:2: sa’altu ra- 
julan min afădilihim [“I asked one of their most eminent men”]. The reading mishnă has 
been obtained from a correction in the margin, as the text of the manuscript contains a 
corrupted form. 
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ing the Jews”] in which he gave detailed information concerning rabbinical 
literature.42 This appears to have been the source from which polemic Is- 
lamic literature acquires knowledge of mishnā and talmudh meaning Jewish 
extra-canonical legal writings.4° However, the confusion concerning the na- 
ture of the Mishnah is not eliminated even in later times. The learned 
al-Maqrizi (d. AH 845) describes the original mishna as being a commentary 
on the Torah written by Moses, a copy of which every ruler had made for his 
own use.** After these copies had been lost, Hillēl and Shammāy substituted 
a new mishnā book in Tiberias, containing the figh al-tawrat in six parts. 
Al-Nawsī (ha-Nasi), of the house of David, organised it and a descendant of 
Hillel by the name of Yahuda, perfected the unfinished work. It contained 
many components from the old mishna of Moses, as well as additions from 
the later writers. Then came the Talmud. The Karaite ‘Anan alleged that 
he confronted the law books recognised among the Jews with an authentic 
copy of the true [868] mishna of Moses and that this was the law book of 
the Karaites.* The form mathnāt, which was conserved in hadiths and used 
as the equivalent of Mishnah, had gone out of use quite early on. The plural 
mathānī (besides Qur'anic al-sab‘ al-mathăni ) had been derived from it in 
earlier times. According to Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziya we possess the follow- 
ing quotation from Hakim al-Nīsābūrī's hadith collection (presumably from 


42Text as found in Martin Schreiner, Monatsschrift für die Geschichte des Judenthums 
42 (1898), 254. 

^9 E.g. in the polemic writings of Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziya, 126:12, which will be men- 
tioned shortly: [Their jurists compiled two books for them (i.e. for the Jews): one called 
the Mishnah, the size of which is about 80 folios, and the second called the Talmud, 
which comes to about half a mule-load"] fugaha'uhum sannafū lahum (li-l-yahüd) kitābayni 
ahaduhumā yusammā al-mishnā wa-mablagh hajmihi nahua thamānīmi'a waraqa, wa-l- 
thant yusamma al-talmūd wa-mablaghuhu garīb min nisf hamali baghl, literally from Ifhām 
al- Yahūd, loc. cit.). The first mention of this text was made in Josef Kobak's Jeschurun 
9 (1873), 33, 37. 

44Cf. Deuteronomy 17:18, and see my "Ueber muhammedanische Polemik gegen Ahl 
al-kitab,” ZDMG 32 (1878), 368. 

*5 Al-Magrīzī, Khitat (Cairo, AH 1270), II, 475; cf. Silvestre de Sacy, Chrestomathie 
arabe (Paris, 1826-27), I, 148ff.; II, 167ff. I hope to be allowed to take this opportunity to 
add something concerning the most modern Talmud information in Arabic literature. In 
contemporary Egypt, people have shown an interest in incorporating translations of the 
writings of Rohling and other European literature into Arabic literature. The translator 
(from the French) Dr. Yūsuf Nasr Allah has published them as a little book, Al-Kanz 
al-marsüd fi gavā'id al-talmūd (Cairo: Ma'arif Press, 1899). A contemporary Egyptian 
lawyer, Muhammad Hafiz Sabri, has published a voluminous oeuvre under the title of 
Kitab al-mugāranāt wa-l-mugăbalăt (Cairo, 1902), which contains an in-depth comparison 
of ancient Islamic and modern Egyptian law with rabbinical law, including post-Talmudic 
codices and commentaries. 
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the Mustadrak ‘ala l-sahihayn). The Jew Zubayr ibn Bata says there: “I 
swear on the Torah that I have read the description of him (the Prophet’s) 
in the book of the Torah that was revealed to Moses. I did not read it in 
the mathānī (approximately: the later Mishnah books) which we produced 
ourselves.” 4e 

The intention was to demonstrate here that the old sayings mentioned 
above express certain reservations concerning hadiths put in writing, namely 
that these might develop into a kind of Mishnah besides the Qur’an. In 
that case they would, as was intended by the authors of these [869] sayings, 
become extra-Qur'anic (min ghayri kitab Allah) legal writings endowed with 
divine authority. These sayings [legal hadiths], however, were not endorsed 
sufficiently to justify such a codification. 


IV 


These misgivings were soon overcome. Orthodox thought became united in 
various ways in highly estimating the hadith. It has been shown before*’ 
to what extent the principle of the equal value of Qur’an and tradition 
became established in Islamic theological circles during the second and third 
centuries AH. Indeed, this went so far that in individual cases the possibility 
was allowed that a Qur'ánic law could be abrogated by the sunna, as, after 
all, they were both divine revelations. 

In this place I would like to complement earlier descriptions by pointing 
out the scriptural evidence that Islamic theologians most frequently use to 
prove this point of double revelation. In addition this will contribute to our 
knowledge of the hermeneutic methods used by Islamic exegetes. It appears 
that the school of Hasan al-Basri was particularly diligent in manufacturing 
such evidence. One most eminent member of this school was the Basran 


f +6 Hidăyăt al-hayārā min al-yahüd wa-l-nasārā, ed. al-Na'asānī al-Halabr (Cairo, AH 
1323), 18:4: gad wa-l-tawrăti qara'tu sifatahu ft kitab al-tawrāt allati unzilat “ala Musa 
laysa fi I. mathānī allatī ahdathna). I note incidentally that one of the sources for the 
Biblical evidence quoted by the author is a work by ibn Qutayba (65:10, 76:16). This 
is presumably the same work from which Carl Brockelmann, Beitráge zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft 111, 46ff., nos. XxI-xxiu, collected excerpts based on Ibn al-Jawzi's 
Kitab al-wafa. [Goldziher has erred here, as no such work by Brockelmann appears to 
exist.] The question of which work of Ibn Qutayba’s those quotations belong to may be 
answered by Ibn Qăyyim al-Jawziya’s quotation in this instance (96:6) from a Kitab al- 
islam by Ibn Qutayba as his source for information pertaining to the same field. [No work 
by Ibn Qutayba entitled Kitab al-islam survives or is quoted in any other source; the title 
may simply represent a chapter heading. On Ibn Qutayba’s use of Biblical quotations, see 
Gérard Lecomte, “Les citations de l'Ancien et du Nouveau Testament dans l'oeuvre d'Ibn 
Qutayba,” Arabica 5 (1958), 34—46.] 
47 Muhammedanische Studien, II, 20ff. 
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theologian Qatada ibn Di‘ama (d. AH 117 or 118). The application of Sūrat 
al-Ahzab (33), v. 34, which recalls Talmudic exegesis of similar instances, 
is traced back to him:*% wa-adhkurna mā yutla ft buyütikunna min ayat 
Allah wa-l-hikmati: Qala min al-Qur’an wa-l-sunna. The Prophet’s wives 
are admonished to remember what was recited in their habitations “of the 
signs of God and of the wisdom”. The signs are interpreted as being the 
Qur’an, the wisdom as the sunna. Here we find scriptural evidence, divine 
endorsement of the equivalence of these two elements of the revelation. Of 
course, it will not have been overlooked that the specific motive for this 
verse hardly justifies its application to any greater principle. Consequently, 
adequate support was sought in the same way at the time. Muhammad 
says of himself that he is a prophet sent by God wa-yu‘allimukum al-kitaba 
wa-l-hikmata, “who teaches you the Book and the Wisdom".*? and “to 
whom God revealed the Book and the Wisdom”.*% The twofold expression 
“Book and Wisdom” is interpreted as stating the equivalent divine [870] 
authority and the same divine origin of the sunna (this is the hikma) beside 
the Book. The authors of this interpretation®! do not, however, remem- 
ber that the combination of kitab and hikma is a formulaic expression in 
the Qur’an, which is not exclusively used to refer to the revelation sent to 
Muhammad. On the contrary, it also refers to earlier prophets and peo- 
ples.52 

In the course of the more detailed development of theological speculation 
other arguments come to light. These put the sunna on the same level 
of worthiness as the Qur'ân, but do not present it as the object of verbal 
revelation, as all the laws are contained in the Qur'ân.5% There they are 
clarified?* either overtly (bayan jalī) or covertly (bayan khafī). The laws of 
the sunna are contained implicitly (dimnan) in the text of the Qur’an and 


412 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘ bayăn al- ilm, 15, in several versions traced back to Qatada. 

*?Sürat al-Baqara (2), v. 146. Cf. Surat al-Baqara (2), v. 123; Sărat Al ‘Imran (3), v. 
158; Sürat al-Nisa’ (4), 57; Sărat al-Jum'a (62), v. 2. 

9?Surat al-Nisa’ (4), v. 113. 

*lIt is said to originate with Hasan (al-Basri) himself, but without any isnâd, only 
wa- an al-Hasan [“on the authority of al-Hasan"]. 

**See Surat Al ‘Imran (3), v. 43; Sărat al-Nisā” (4), v. 110— Jesus; Sărat Al ‘Imran (3), 
v. 75; Sărat al-An‘am (6), v. 89; Sărat al-Jathiya (45), v. 15; in both the latter instances as 
al-kitāb wa-l-hukm wa-l-nubăwa. The term al-hikma also appears in other combinations: 
David receives al-mulk wa-l-hikma [“sovereignty and wisdom”] in Sürat al-Baqara (2), v. 
252. 

*Sūrat al-An'àm (6), v. 38: mà farratnā ft l-kitab min shay’ [In the Book we have not 
overlooked anything”). 

In Sărat al-Nahl (16), v. 91: tibyanan li-kulli shay’in [“as a clarification for every- 
thing"]. 
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it was left to the Prophet to develop them in detail.?? This interpretation is 
based on Surat al-Nahl (16), v. 46: li-tubayyina li-l-nas mā nuzzila ilayhim 
[“so that you may make clear to mankind what has been sent down to 
them”].°° 

From among these lines of argumentation, the theory of double reve- 
lation, derived from the dualism of kitab and hikma, has found the most 
widespread recognition. It is easy to understand that the endeavour to find 
Qur’anic evidence for the divine authority of the traditions is more obvious 
in some theological circles. These are especially circles who, in theological 
deduction, place the greatest importance besides the Qur’an on hadith and 
attempt to lower the admissibility of the ra’y [“personal judgment” ], albeit 
not always and in any shape. It must have been particularly important to 
these people to raise the importance of hadith in the eyes of the adherents 
of ra’y, because the latter sometimes quite openly assigned a quite low level 
to hadith.°” The supporters of hadith went to great lengths to achieve their 
aim: they even recognised [871] its divine origin and sought proof of the 
truth of this belief in God’s word. Qatada himself was an enemy of ra’y 
and allegedly kept aloof from it for forty years.*8 I have used here the im- 
portant work of Abū ‘Umar Yūsuf ibn ‘Abd al-Barr al-Namarī (d. AH 463) 
from Cordoba, in which he devotes a whole chapter to the presentation of 
scriptural evidence. He was not only a Zahiri,°? but in questions of dogma 
he even followed the line of the Hanbalis. The latter at least present him as 
authority for their teachings on the much-discussed problem of jiha (that it 
should be possible to locate the divine being in spatial direction). There- 
fore he was attacked violently by his Maghribī countrymen who adhered to 
different opinions.* In later years the Hanbali Abū ‘Abd Allah ibn Qayyim 


°° Wa-kāna tafsil (ed. Wüstenfeld: tafdil) bayanuhu mawkülan ilā al-nabi. 

36In al-Nawawi, Tahdhīb, 711:12, said about al-Khattābī al-Busti, about whom see ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Baghdādī, Khizānat al-adab (Būlāg, AH 1299), I, 282. 

57See my introduction to Ibn Tūmart, Le livre de Mohammed ibn Toumert (Algiers, 
1903), 25—26. 

58In al-Nawawi, Tahdhib, 510:11, he says: wa-mā gultu bi-ra’y mundhu arba ‘in sana [“I 
have not spoken on the basis of ra 'y for 40 years”). 

59See my Die Zahiriten. Ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte (Leipzig, 1884), 171. 

60 Cf. al-Subkī, Tabagāt al-shāfi īya, V, 205: wa-ammā mā hakáhu ‘an Abi ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al- Barr fa-gad ‘alima al-khāss wa-l-'āmm madhhab al-rajul wa-mukhālafat al-nàs lahu 
wa-nakir al-mălikiya “alayhi awwalan wa-ăkhiran mashhür wa-mukhalafatuhu li-imàm al- 
maghrib Abi al- Walid al- Bājī ma'rufa hattā an fudala” al-maghrib yagúlúna lam yakun 
ahad bi-l-maghrib yarā hadhihi al-magāla ghayruhu wa-ghayr Ibn Abi Zayd (“According 
to his report everybody was informed on Abū ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Barr's way of thought. 
The opposition of the people against it and the disapproval of solely this (opinion of his) 
by the Mālikī scholars is well known, as is the opposition of Abū |-Walīd al-Bājī, the imam 
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al-Jawzīya (d. AH 751) spoke unreservedly of “two revelations”, basing this 
on the parallel nature of kitab and hikma. He was a pupil and follower of 
Taqi al-Din ibn Taymīya,*! who illuminated his path in this subject as in 
others. In order to prove the obligatory dogmatic nature of the eschatologi- 
cal idea of the torture of the grave (‘adhab al-qabr), which is not mentioned 
in the Qur’an, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziya has to study in detail the religious 
importance of hadith, as it does mention this eschatological concept. He 
ends his presentation of the two revelations thus: “This is a basic teaching 
on which all orthodox Muslims agree. Only those who cannot be counted 
among the Muslims deny it. The Prophet said: [872] ‘The Book was given 
to me’ wa-mithlahu ma‘ahu, ‘and something besides which is equal to it’.”® 
We can see that he uses the ijma‘ al-umma [“consensus of the Commu- 
nity” ] for the idea of the double revelation. However, the material mentioned 
above proves the strict rejection of any extra-Qur'anic legal source in Islam 
similar to Jewish mathnat, and shows that there was no intention of admit- 
ting any such idea during the earlier stages of the development of Islam. 


of the Maghrib. The situation is such that the Maghrib? scholars state: ‘In the Maghrib 
nobody has this opinion except him and Ibn Abr Zayd.'”). 

61He wrote a treatise under the title Ma‘arij al-wusül ilā ma‘rifa anna usül al-din wa- 
furū'ahu gad bayyanahā al-rasūl [printed in Cairo (Mu’ayyad Press) AH 1318 and again 
(Shargīya Press) AH 1323], which touches on these matters. This treatise has also been 
collected in the two-volume Majmū ‘at al-rasă il al-kubră (Cairo, AH 1324), I, 180—217. 

“Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziya, Kitab al-rūh (Hyderabad, AH 1318), 120: Inna Allah anzala 
“ala rasălihi wahyayn wa-awjaba ‘ala 'ubbādihi al-iman bihimă wa-l-‘amal bimă fihima wa- 
huma al-kitab wa-l-hikma. . . hadha asl muttafaq ‘alayhi bayna ahl al-islam wa-lā yankuruhu 
illa man laysa minhum [God sent down to the Prophet two inspirations—the Book and 
the Wisdom—and made it obligatory for those who believe in Him to believe in both 
of them and to act in accordance with both of them....This is a fundamental principle 
agreed upon by all Muslims and rejected only by those who do not rank among them.”). 
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ORAL TORAH AND HADITH: 
TRANSMISSION, PROHIBITION OF 
WRITING, REDACTION" 


Gregor Schoeler 


I. 


[213] “THE RELATION between hadith and Qur'an is similar to that between 
Jewish oral and written traditions”. This analogy, which would appear 
to suggest itself, was formulated in this way by Josef Horovitz.! It has 
not, however, been universally recognised among scholars of Islamic studies. 
Ignaz Goldziher only mentioned it in his fundamental treatise on the subject, 
Ueber die Entwickelung des Hadith, in order to reject it immediately and 
forcefully as “misleading” and “incorrect” .? 

[214] In his essay “Ueber das Traditionswesen bei den Arabern”, Alois 
Sprenger had quoted plentiful evidence in favour of the argument that 


"A first version of this essay was read as a lecture at the Fourteenth Congress of 
the Union Européenne des Arabisants et Islamisants (Budapest, late August and early 
September 1988); the manuscript of a second version, revised and three times the size, 
was available to the participants of the Hadith Colloquium 1988 in Oxford and was dis- 
cussed in great detail on that occasion. I am grateful to the participants, namely Patricia 
Crone, G.H.A. Juynboll, Fritz Zimmermann and Harald Motzki, for many suggestions 
and constructive criticism. Parts of it 1 was able to include in the present version of the 
essay. It may be interesting for the reader to know that essentially only one point in my 
studies met with criticism at the colloquium. Those present doubted (like Goldziher) the 
historicity of hadith codification by the Umayyads, as maintained by Arab tradition. They 
also voiced reservations concerning my thesis that this codification might have influenced 
the attitude of especially Iraqi traditionists towards putting hadith in writing. Concerning 
the terminology: The terms “common link” (cL) and “partial common link” (PCL) are 
explained below, 244, at the very beginning of the commentary on the diagrams. For 
hadiths against and for putting traditions into writing the reference is always to al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi’s Taqyid al- "ilm (ed. Yūsuf al-'Ishsh, 2nd ed., Beirut 1974), the most com- 
plete collection of this type of tradition. (Thus any reference to a passage from the Tagyīd 
al- ilm serves at the same time to identify a tradition.) Further references can be found in 
the footnotes provided by the editor of that work, Yūsuf al-‘Ishsh, for the relevant hadiths. 
Only in cases where a hadith referred to is contained in an old collection of traditions, 
which was not used by al-'Ishsh (Ma'mar ibn Rashid’s Jāmt', Ibn Abi Shayba's Musannaf 
etc.) is the reference to this collection included, should it be required in the context. 

* Josef Horovitz, “Alter und Ursprung des Isnād”, Der Islam 8 (1918), 44. 

*Ignaz Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien II (Halle, 1890), 194. 
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hadīths were set down in writing even in the earliest days of Islam.* The 
evidence he guoted appeared to Goldzīher to contradict the view that in 
earliest Islamic times the predominant opinion was that only the Qur’an 
should be put into writing, while hadith should accompany it as oral teach- 
ing only. As Sprenger was already aware,* these writings were not “books 
in the literary sense”, but rather “notes, perhaps collections of individual 
sayings. ..for private use”.° 

Nevertheless, Goldziher had to concede that there was opposition to 
committing hadith to writing even among the traditionists themselves. In 
his view, this “aversion to writing” had not, however, been dominant from 
the very beginning, but was the “consequence of later prejudices”. A 
long-lasting quarrel developed among the hadith scholars about whether 
traditions should only be committed to memory and narrated orally, or 
whether they could be written down as well. Still, as Goldziher empha- 
sises in two instances, this quarrel was purely “theoretical” and did not 
interfere with the “generally established practice” of committing hadith to 
writing.’ 

Thus Goldziher did not maintain that, after the early days when hadith 
was written down without much hesitation, theological interests and reli- 
gious scruples appeared, causing an aversion to writing and putting a com- 
plete stop to writing down hadith. This is, however, how it is presented in a 
standard work of reference that was intended to do away with a “supersti- 
tion”, namely that there was along period of purely oral hadith transmission. 
By presenting such a distorted interpretation of Goldziher’s views, another 
“superstition” was created.® 

When refuting the analogy under discussion, Goldziher had assumed that 
Jewish oral doctrine—the content of the Talmud (Mishna and Gemara) as 
well as the [215] Midrash,? which today are of course available in written 
(i.e. printed) form, like the written doctrine: i.e. the Pentateuch, or the 
Bible—had indeed been a purely oral tradition for hundreds of years. We 
now know that this was not the case. There is much evidence for the use of 


? Alois Sprenger, "Ueber das Traditionswesen bei den Arabern”, ZDMG 10 (1856), 


1-17. 

4 [bid., SE. 

?Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 196. 

ê Ibid., II, 196. 

7 [bid., II, 196, 197. 

ŠFuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, I (Leiden, 1967; hereafter, GAS), 
53-54. 

"See Saul Kaatz, Die mūndliche Lehre und ihr Dogma (Leipzig, 1922), 1. 
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written records.!° There never was a formally issued, universally recognised 
prohibition on putting oral doctrine into writing. What must be admitted, 
though, is that there was “frequently strong opposition to writing..., and 
in particular against writing halakhoth (rules of religious law)". This disap- 
proval was, however, not so much directed against writing as such as it was 
against “writing with the aim of putting it to public use".!! In this con- 
text, Lieberman used the comparison with Hellenistic categories of ekdosts 
or syngramma (authorised and published edition, or “book” in the actual 
sense) on the one hand and hypomnéma (notes meant for private use only) 
on the other. Only the Bible was syngramma, and it was furthermore 
meant to be read from the page in the synagogue and not to be recited by 
heart. Oral doctrine, as far as this did exist in written form, was for a long 
time only available in the form of hypomnémata. These, however, could not 
be used in the synagogue and during public discussions. It is certain that 
during the whole Amorean period (ca. AD 200—500), the oral doctrine was 
taught as well as transmitted there without any written notes.!? 

In light of the facts listed above, the analogy “hadith is related to Qur'àn 
in the same way as Jewish oral to written teachings", an argument that 
Goldziher rejected, appears to comprise a subject worthy of further discus- 
sion.!4 

Let us return to the way in which the *oral teachings” of Jews and Mus- 
lims were transmitted. It will become clear in the following that on closer 
inspection there are not only exact parallels in individual aspects, [216] but 
that much of the knowledge gained concerning the ways of transmission of 
oral Torah can be helpful in research into corresponding aspects of hadith.!? 


1? Hermann L. Strack, Einleitung in Talmud und Midraš, 5th ed. (Munich, 1921), 10ff.; 
Samuel Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1950), 87-88, 204-205; 
Birger Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written Transmission 
in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity (Uppsala, 1961), 159ff. 

"Strack, Einleitung, 14. 

12Lieberman, Hellenism, 87-88. 

'3Strack, Einleitung, 14. 

MIt ought to be mentioned that a similar analogy existed in early Christianity. For 
some time, alongside the "Writ" (the Old Testament), there was no edited Gospel or 
New Testament, but rather the orally transmitted word of the "Lord", which immediately 
took precedence over the "Writ". Cf. Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 3rd 
ed., ed. Kurt Galling, I (Tübingen, 1957), 113-14, article "Bibel", IIB: Sammlung und 
Kanonisierung des NT. Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript, esp. 202, 335, has shown 
that it is probable that people used hypomnémata as an aide-mémoire when narrating the 
Lord's words. 


15Tt seems to me that it is quite possible that the reverse might apply as well; see below, 
esp. 225. 
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It goes without saying that, besides these parallels, there are also noints and 
developments that are different in the two cases. 

To begin with, we would like to demonstrate that the “oral” means of 
transmission!® of Talmud and hadith brought similar problems to both sides, 
caused similar occurrences and gave rise to similar topoi. Thus both sides 
discuss whether the blind can be reliable narrators of traditions; a possible 
reason not to accept them as adequate would of course be that blind people 
are not able *» check their knowledge against written records.!” 

Pupils on both sides used to write down what they were taught during 
their lessons. On the Jewish side they would use tablets or notebooks (in 
codex form) (Hebr. pīnagstyēth, from Greek pinakes) and so-called “secret” 
(private) scrolls (m*gilloth s*tarim) that served as “memory books” (stfrē 
zikkārēn).!* On the Islamic side tablets were used as well (alwāh, sabbūrāt). 
What had been written on these could easily be erased subsequently.!9 They 
also used notebooks (karārīs, sing. kurrāsa), but there was occasional criti- 
cism of using these, for the reason that they looked too much like copies of 
the Qur'an (masahif). They were not meant to be records for eternity,?! 
which is why some people insisted that the students should erase what they 
had written once they knew it by heart.?? Some traditionists set down in 
their wills that their notes should be destroyed—burned or buried—after 
they died.?? On the other hand, not even opponents of writing down hadith 
forbade the so-called atraf (“tips”), namely records that only noted the be- 
ginnings and ends of hadiths.?* As writing materials were sparse and could 


16 As we know, the term “oral” must be taken cum grano salis. 

17 Jewish Encyclopedia (New York and London, 1907; hereafter, JE), XII, 19-20, s.v. 
Talmud; al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Al-Kifāya fī “lm al-riwaya, 2nd ed. (Hyderabad, 1970), 
303, 344-45. 

ŠLieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 87, 204; Gerhardsson, Memory and Manu- 
script, 160-61. 

1? Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al-'ilm, 109. 

*° Al-Darimi, Sunan, ed. ‘Abd Allah Hashim Yaman; al-Madani (Medina, 1966), I, 100; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Taqyid al- ‘tlm, 48; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘ bayān al- ‘ilm wa-fadliht 
wa-mà yanbaghi fi riwayatihi wa-hamalatihi (Cairo, n.d.), I, 67; Nabia Abbott, Studies in 
Arabic Literary Papyri, 11 (Chicago, 1967), 60. 

21 Al-Khatīb al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 46-47; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 67. See 
below, 222. 

22 Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 53ff., 58ff. 

23 Ibid., 61ff. 

"(Ibn Abr Shayba, Al-Kitab al-musannaf, ed. ‘Abd al-Khaliq Khan al-Afghâni (Hy- 
derabad and Bombay, 1966-83), IX, 51 no. 6484; Abū Khaythama, Kitab al-'ilm, in 
Muhammad Nasir l-Din al-Albānī, ed. Min kunūz al-sunna: rasā'il arba‘ (Damascus, AH 
1385), 141 no. 135; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 62; al-Dārimī, Sunan, I, 99. Cf. below, 
235. 
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not always be found, Jewish as well as Muslim students occasionally had to 
write on the walls.** On the Muslim side we hear furthermore that some 
even used their palms [217] and sandals.*% 

Still, large numbers of permanent hypomnémata must have been written 
here and there. On both sides the number of notes either on the subject 
of certain passages from scripture or traceable to particular narrators is 
expressed, in a highly exaggerated way, in camel loads. According to a 
certain Mar Zutra, the haggadic interpretations on I Chronicles 8:37-38 and 
9:43—44 were loaded onto 400 camels.*” Next to these the one camel load 
of “books” by ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, which was deposited with Musa ibn 
‘Uqba, looks comparatively modest.?8 


As it was not allowed to write down the words spoken by teachers 
in order to make public use of them, people were supposed to 
pass on every sentence they heard in the name of the narrator 
from whom they had heard it... Indeed, if earlier authorities 
had spoken the sentence, they should be mentioned as well: if 
you can trace a chain of transmission back to Moses, do it....? 


In his day, Horovitz was of the opinion that this practice of the Jewish 
schools of Talmudic (Amorean) times ought to be seen as the model for 
the isnād.*? This is a possibility that cannot be ruled out. Since G.H.A. 
Juynboll’s research?! it now seems to be a fact that the isnād first appeared 
at the time of the Second Civil War in Islam (AD 680-92). We can assume 
that by that time there was a sufficiently large number of converted Jews who 
knew of this system of authentication from the Talmud (which, incidentally, 


71 


had been edited in a definitive written form by that time) and introduced . 


it into Islamic tradition. It is, however, more probable that we are again 
dealing with a parallel development in both cultures. After all, if written 
sources either do not exist or are not recognised, a narrator has no option 
but to cite an oral source, a scholarly authority, in order to authenticate, to 
“buttress” (asnada—isnad) the sentence he is reciting. 


*°Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 87; Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript, 
161; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Taqyid al- ilm, 100. 

26 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Kitab al- “lal wa-ma rifat al-rijāl, ed. Talat Koçyiğit and Ismail 
Cerrahoģlu, I (Ankara, 1963) 42, 50; Ibn Abr Shayba, IX, 51 no. 6489. Cf. GAS, I, 63. 

27Strack, Einleitung, 12. 

28 Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyid al-‘ilm, 136. 

29Strack, Einleitung, 14. 

30 Horovitz, “Alter und Ursprung des Isnad”, 46. 

31G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Author- 
ship of Early Hadith (Cambridge, 1983), 17ff. 
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On the Muslim side, the opposition against writing traditions down led, 
as Goldziher correctly observed,?? to a long-lasting and purely theoretical 
quarrel between enemies and supporters of writing, which did not interfere 
with the practice of writing down, which by then had been firmly established. 
There does not appear to have been anything similar in Judaism, where we 
search in vain for arguments in defence of putting oral doctrine into writing. 

Thus the prohibition to put the oral Torah into writing has never been 
formally revoked.?? [218] This is in turn connected with the fact that the 
time of the definitive written redaction of the Mishna and Talmud is hy- 
pothetical and disputed among medieval Jewish scholars, as well as among 
modern Christian and Jewish scholars. In the case of the Mishna, the basic 
work of Jewish oral doctrine, the period in question stretches from (at the 
latest) AD 200 to (at the earliest) 500, i.e. more than 300 years at least. 

The main question here is whether the early collections or redactions of 
the Mishna, one by Rabbi ‘Aqiba (ca. AD 100) and in particular the one 
by Rabbi Juda ha-Nasi (d. ca. AD 200), were in written form or not. In 
Lieberman’s view, Rabbi ‘Agiba used the hypomnémata of his pupils and 
compiled the new Mishna.?* Its “publication”, however, was purely oral, 
in that particular narrators (the so-called tannaim) learned the texts by 
heart and recited them in the synagogue. In cases of doubt it was also 
possible to ask the tannaīm about a text. Consequently the new Mishna 
was published in many “copies” in the form of living books. According to 
Lieberman, Rabbi Juda later used the same method in his “new edition” of 
the Mishna.** 

The author of the article “Mishna” in the Jewish Encyclopedia expresses 
a different opinion, according to which Rabbi Juda, in his old age, himself 
wrote the Mishna down, without, however, completely revoking the pro- 
hibition on putting halakhoth in writing.*% The oral method of teaching 
continued in that the teachers used the written Mishna as a guideline for 
their oral lectures. 

Thus we may assume that early collections of the Mishna were not writ- 
ten “publications”, although it is highly probable that the compilers used 
written notes.? It is likely that such a written “publication” only appeared 


32 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, Il, 197. 

?* Cf. N. Brüll, “Die Entstehung des babylonischen Talmuds als Schriftwerkes", Jahrbuch 
für jüdische Geschichte und Literatur 2 (1876), 1-123, esp. 8. 

34 Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 91ff. 

35 Ibid., 96-97. 

36 JE, VIII, 614. 

7 Of. Strack, Einleitung, 18, 71. 
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in connection with the final redaction of the Talmud (possibly around AD 
500, or even later; the exact date is once again disputed38). In the end, the 
subject matter had grown so much that it was impossible to delay “publish- 
ing” in “book” form any longer.?? 

A corresponding problem appears in the development of hadith. The 
question we must ask is whether the earliest, “pre-classical” musannaf works 
(collections arranged into chapters according to subject matter) existed in 
written form or not yet. The oldest of these were compiled about the middle 
of the eighth century, a hundred years before the canonical collections (the 
Sahth works by al-Bukhārī and Muslim). This question will be discussed in 
more detail in the following. 

[219] The Basran traditionist and theologian Sa'īd ibn Abr ‘Ariba (d. 
773) is one of those scholars to whom the awā'il grant the honour of being 
among the earliest musannifūn (compilers of a musannaf-type collection). 
In al-Basra (as in Iraq in general) people attached great importance to the 
oral “publication” of traditions. This means that most Basrans recited the 
hadiths by heart (and did not read them off the page). While people did 
possess some written documents, they avoided using them in public. About 
Said ibn Abr “Aruba it is even said: lam yakun lahu kitāb, innama kana 
yahfazu, “He did not have a book [at all], as he used to keep things in his 
memory”.* This is not a topos, as the opposite is mentioned explicitly of 
other Basran scholars, such as Hammam ibn Yahya (d. 781), who occasion- 
ally had to look in his book.*? Did Sa‘id really keep his whole Musannaf 
safely in his memory only? This is improbable from the outset, as we know 
from the oldest extant examples, those of ‘Abd al-Razzāg ibn Hammam 
(d. 827) and Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 849), that the musannaf collections are 
very voluminous compilations. Indeed, we have proof that this was not the 
case: we hear that Sa'īd ibn Abi “Ariiba had his own scribe, a man by the 
name ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Ata’, who always accompanied him and wrote 
his books. 


38Cf. art. “Talmud” in JE, XII, 20. 

3? Cf. Brill, "Entstehung", 18-19. 

“9Tbn Hanbal, “lal, 348; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz (Hyderabad, 1955-58), I, 177; 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhīb (Beirut, 1984-85), VI, 358, s.v. ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd 
al-' Aziz Ibn Jurayj. 

*! Al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 1, 177; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhīb, IV, 57. 

*? Al-Dhahabr, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, ed. ‘A Muhammad al-Bajăwi (Cairo, 1963-65), IV, 
309; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, X1, 61. 

43]bn Sa'd, Kitab al-tabagāt al-kabīr, ed. Eduard Sachau et al. (Leiden, 1904-40), VII.2, 
76; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VI, 399. 
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For a long time it was unacceptable in al-Basr^ for scholars to use their 
hypomnémata in public and to produce them as authentication for certain 
traditions. The Basran Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. 770), another early compiler 
of a musannaf collection, who was living in San‘a’ had, during his time in 
Yemen, grown accustomed to “take good care of his books and to look into 
them”, because in that country it was not important to recite passages by 
heart. During visits to his hometown of al-Basra, however, he was forced to 
transmit from memory.*4 

It is said that the well-known Basran hadith critic Yahya ibn Said al- 
Qattàn (d. 813) also recited from memory,* but that he read longer hadiths 
from his pupils’ “books” .46 

In al-Kūfa, the second centre of studies in Iraq (as well as in Medina), 
narrating hadith from memory was considered desirable, and the first Kufan 
author of a musannaf collection, Yahya ibn Zakarīyā” Ibn Abr Za’ida (d. 
798) transmitted from memory,*” as did Waki‘ ibn al-Jarrah (d. 812).% 
[220] The latter had taken Yahya ibn Zakariya’ Ibn Abi Za’ida’s musannaf 
as a model for his own work. 

One of the oldest musannifūn whose collections have come down to us, 
Ibn Abr Shayba (d. 849) from al-Kūfa, introduces some of the chapters in his 
monumental oeuvre with the words: “This is what I know by heart from the 
Prophet”. This strange manner of expression shows that some compilers 
still found it necessary to present their writings as hypomnema, even at a 
time when their notes had grown to comprise many volumes. 

Ās using hypomnēmata in public was unacceptable for a long time in 
Iraq, the awā ^l contain information about which scholars were the first to 
show their *books" in public as authentication for narrated traditions: they 
are said to have been the Basran Rawh ibn ‘Ubada (d. 821) and the Kūfan 
Abu Usāma (Hammad ibn Usama) (d. 817).5° Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna (d. 811), 
on the other hand, is reported to have replied to the demand: "Show your 


books", with the words: “I keep things much safer [in my memory] than my 
books!” 51 


*dībn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VI, 279, s.v. ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam. 


15 Thid., XI, 192. 

*6 Al-Khatīb al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad aw Madinat al-Salam (Cairo, 1931), XIV, 
140. 

‘Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, XI, 183-84. 

15 Tbid., XI, 112. Cf. my "Die Frage der schriftlichen oder mündlichen Überlieferung der 
Wissenschaften im frühen Islam”, Der Islam 62 (1985), 201-30, esp. 207. 

*9]bn Abi Shayba, X, 154. 

“Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 111, 254. 

*![bn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, IV, 107. 
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When Baghdad, the capital of the caliphate, took over as the centre of 
hadīth scholarship and the sciences in general from the provincial towns of 
al-Basra and al-Kufa, people slowly stopped using the method of reciting 
hadith by heart. Of the most important Baghdad traditionists of the first 
half of the ninth century, “Ali ibn al-Madīnī (d. 849), Yahya ibn Ma'in (d. 
847) and Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 855), only *Alī ibn al-Madīnī, who, inci- 
dentally, came from al-Basra, continued to practise it. Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
on the other hand, did not think much of it. He said, for instance, that he 
preferred the hadith by ‘Abd al-Razzaq ‘an (“from”) Ma'mar ibn Rashid, 
who lived in Yemen and was using his books diligently (see above) to the 
hadith of those Basrans (who made mistakes because they relied on their 
memory).°* Traditions that Ma‘mar circulated in al-Basra, on the other 
hand, are said to have contained mistakes (because there he would recite by 
heart).** 

Being the compiler of the Musnad, a hadīth collection comprising many 
volumes, Ahmad ibn Hanbal was very much aware of the importance of 
writing for his profession. When a pupil said to him: “If the knowledge (i.e. 
the tradition) had not been written down, it would have disappeared”, he 
is said to have replied: “Yes, indeed. And if there were no writing down of 
traditions, what would we (i.e. the traditionists) be?"54 

Yahya ibn Ma‘in’s biographers praise him for having written and left 
a large number of “books”.** [221] In fact, he is considered to be the 
traditionist who wrote down the largest number of hadiths in his time.*% 

We can see that the demand that hadith should generally be recited 
from memory was abandoned in Baghdad, as it had been in other non-Iraqi 
centres earlier. This was a natural development, as the material scholars 
had to deal with had grown so much that it was impossible to deal with 
it exclusively by heart—not even if it was spread over several sessions with 
breaks between them—certainly not if the scholars wanted to avoid mis- 
takes. 


II. 


So far we have largely excluded the question that may be the most interesting 
one: that of why people clung, at least in theory, to the necessity of oral 


52 Ibid., VI, 279. 

53 Ibid., X, 219. 

*4Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 75. 

55 A)-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, 11, 430; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, XI, 247—48. 
"Ibn Hajar, Tahdhīb al-tahdhib, XI, 248. 
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transmission of traditions in Judaism and in Islam for such a long time. The 
answer takes us back to our starting point. 

It is certain that the opinion that only the Bible was meant to be “Writ” 
and that Mishna and Talmud had to accompany it as oral tradition prevailed 
in Judaism for centuries. A similar opinion in Islam is found in the many 
hadiths—Prophetic as well as Companions’ and Successors’ hadiths—that 
forbid the tagyīd al- ilm, the “binding of the knowledge”, i.e. written fixation 
of traditions. 

Let us look at a few instances of such hadiths. In a very well-known 
tradition belonging in this context the Prophet said, according to the witness 
of Abū Saud al-Khudri: “Do not write anything down from me except for 
the Qur’an, but if someone should have written anything besides the Our'ān, 
he must delete it!”°” Another Prophetic saying that is traced back to Abū 
Hurayra and is similarly well known says: “Do you wish for a book besides 
the Book of God? The books that led astray the peoples before you have 
been those very books they wrote down besides the Book of God!”*3 In 
this hadith, the allusion to Jewish oral doctrine—by now edited in written 
form—is remarkable! 

When requested to dictate, the Companion Abt Sa‘id al-Khudri himself 
is said to have replied: 


Are you intending to create copies of the Qur’an from this? Your 
Prophet used to narrate things to us (kana yuhaddithunā); thus 
you should [also] keep in your memory what you hear from us, 
just as we kept what we heard from your Prophet.°? 


[222] The Successors ‘Ubayda ibn ‘Amr al-Salmàni and Ibrahim ibn Yazid 
al-Nakha'ī are both said to have exhorted pupils who were copying their 
words: la tukhlidanna ‘anni kitaban, ”Do not keep for eternity any of my 
words that you have written down!"60 

This group of traditions contrasts with others that expressly allow the 
commitment of sayings to writing. In the beginning, the permission only 
referred to notes used as an aide-mémoire. Occasionally this is clear from 
the wording of the hadith. Thus Abū Hurayra again cites the Prophet as 
having said to a man complaining of his weak memory: “Help your memory 
with your right hand”. And the Prophet’s grandson, al-Hasan ibn “Ali, is 


57 Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al- ilm, 29-32; cf. below, 231-32, and Diagram 1.1. 


58 Ibid., 33-35; cf. below, 231-32, and Diagram 1.3. 
59 Ibid., 36-38; cf. below, 231, and Diagram II.1. 
°° Ibid., 46-47. 

9! [bid., 65-68; cf. below, 236-37. 
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said to have advised his children and nephews to “learn the knowledge, but 
if any of you is not able to narrate it [from memory], then he should write 
it down and keep it in his house” .*? 

However, the hadiths in this last group must not blind us to the fact 
that the rejection of putting things into writing in the first group explicitly 
included hypomnémata. As we have seen, these were supposed to be erased 
or destroyed if they had been written at all.** 

Why is it that, according to this opirion, only the Qur'an should be put 
into writing, while the tradition was supposed to be preserved in people's 
memory and passed on orally? Why was there to be no second written 
doctrine besides the Qur'an? ` 

Previous attempts at explanation have kept very close to the text of 
traditions. They have been interpreted from the contents of traditions, as 
is understandable in the case of ancient Muslim scholars. The reasons for 
rejecting written hadith listed most frequently are: 


1. The fear of creating a second book similar to the Qur'àn, or of mixing 
written hadiths with the text of the Qur'an (this was especially the case 
while the revelation was still in progress, hence the relevant Prophetic 
hadith).9* Thus tradition presents three of the collectors and redactors 
of the Qur'an as fiercely opposed to writing down their traditions and 
sayings, namely Zayd ibn Thabit (d. 666, Medina), ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Mas'ud (d. 653, al-Kufa) and Abū Musa al-Ash'art (d. ca. 662, al- 
Basra). 


2. [223] The fear that written hadith would distract people from the 
Qur’an. Jews and Christians had gone astray in adhering to books 
other than the one true Revelation, and it was important to avoid 
making the same fatal mistake.* 


3. The fear that people might come to rely too much on the written word, 


62 bid., 91. 

See above, 216, and below, 226. 

64 Al-Khatīb al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al- ilm, 57; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 68; Ibn Hajar, 
Fath al-bārī bi-sharh Sahth al-Bukhārī, ed. T.A. Sa'd and M.M. al-Hawart (Cairo, 1978), 
I; 315. 

65Concerning Zayd, see below, Diagram I.4 and commentary; concerning Abii Miisa 
al-Ash'arī, Diagram 11.2 and commentary; concerning ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd, see below, 
226, and al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al- tlm, 38—39. 

% A]-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 57; cf. above, 221, and below, 228. 
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which is transient, after all, and not memorise those words they need 
to take to heart.” 


4. The fear of traditions falling into the wrong hands or among non- 
authorised people (ilā ghayr ahlihi).** This fear is assumed to have 
been the reason for some traditionists’ testamentary dispositions that 
their notes should be destroyed after their death.*? 


Later hadith critics (Ibn Qutayba, ai-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, Ibn Hajar) had to accept the written codification of the tradition as a 
reality. Therefore they tried to harmonise hadiths against writing with those 
in favour of it. Thus the latter group are for instance said to have originated 
at a different time (when the revelation was not in progress) or at a later 
time." If a later date of origin is assumed for the hadiths in favour of 
putting tradition in writing, the contradiction can be explained by arguing 
that one sunna was abrogated by another.” Another argument used is that 
the Prophet granted permission to write to certain people accomplished in 
the art of writing, such as ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amr ibn al-'As."? To other 
people, who were less competent scribes, this permission was not granted.”3 
Another possible way of harmonising was to say that the prohibition of 
writing (only) referred to people who were in danger of relying too much on 
the written word. Permission to write, on the other hand, referred to people 
who were free from this failing./* Finally, we can find the argument that 
the early traditionists (Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Sha'bī, al-Zuhri, Qatada, etc.) had 
been pure Arabs and as such gifted with excellent memory. In later times 
this changed, and therefore writing traditions down became a necessity— 
also because the amount of material made it necessary: without writing, too 
large a part of tradition would have been lost.75 

We will now return to the reasons given for the aversion to putting 
hadiths into writing. Concerning the explanations given by various modern 


Egyptian scholars, which do not go noticeably further than those of their 


67 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 58; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 68-69; Ibn 
Hajar, Fath al-bārī, 1, 315. 

$5 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al-'ilm, 61, 64; see below, 227. 

69 Ibid., 61; see above, 216. 

"Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith (Cairo, AH 1326), 365-66; Ibn Hajar, Fath 
al-bārī, I, 315. 

"Ibn Qutayba, Ta'wil, 365-66; Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bārī, I, 315. 

"2See below, 234-35. 

“SIbn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 366. 

"*Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bārī, I, 315. 

"5Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, 1, 69—70; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 64-65. 
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medieval predecessors, I would like to refer the reader to the chapter devoted 
to the subject [224] in Juynboll’s book The Authenticity of the Tradition 
Literature."9 The attempts at explanation by Abbott”? and Sezgin?? proceed 
along these lines as well. 

Goldziher made several attempts to understand the phenomenon. In his 
(later) article “Kämpfe um die Stellung des Hadīt im Islam”, he keeps 
closer to the sources. One motive for the aversion to writing he mentions is 
the fear of pious people that they might, unintentionally bu: still through 
their own fault, change the original wording of a hadith.8° Another reason 
he considers is the rejection, expressed by many groups, of those hadiths 
that appear with Qur'ánic authority.9! A third motive he points out is the 
“aspect of tendency” (i.e. suppressing uncomfortable traditions).** While 
all these arguments, as Goldziher knew full well,$% also apply to the oral 
dissemination of corresponding hadiths, they are, in his opinion, much more 
relevant to their fixed form in writing. 

In his Muhammedanische Studien, Goldziher attempts to explain the 
phenomenon at a greater distance from the sources. Here he considers the 
endeavours of the ancient ra’y schools “to be less handicapped by leges scrip- 
tae [written laws] in the free development of the law”.54 Indeed, fugaha’ and 
gadis appear in particular among the early opponents of written tradition 
(and ra'y);% consequently Goldziher's opinion does not seem unfounded, as 
long as it is not generalised too far. On the other hand it has to be said that, 
in particular from the mid-eighth century onwards, there are among the ahl 
al-ra’y not only opponents, but also supporters of written tradition.5 It is 
safe to assume that in later times scholars collected hadiths not just in or- 
der to support their own views, but also from serious collectors’ zeal. Thus 
they would also circulate traditions that might contradict either their own 
convictions or other traditions. 


76 G.H.A. Juynboll, The Authenticity of the Tradition Literature: Discussions in Modern 
Egypt (Leiden, 1969), 47-61. 

"7 Abbott, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, II, 7. 

78 GAS, 1, 62. 

79 ZDMG 61 (1907), 860-872. 

50 Thid., 862. 

81 Dbid., 8631. 

82 Thid., 861. 

83 Ibid., 862, 865. 

1 Muhammedanische Studien, I1, 194ff. 

85See below, 226, 231, 232. 

56 Y üsuf al-'Ishsh, in his introduction to al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al- ilm, 21-22. 
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In the following this guestion will be discussed anew. This attempt at 
solving it is not intended to replace earlier ones, but to add to them. The 
main argument we are going to present here is inspired, on the one hand, by 
Goldziher’s “aspect of tendency”, which is occasionally found in connection 
with the rejection of written hadith, and on the other hand, by an answer 
given by scholars of Judaism to the same question in their own field. 

[225] There are essentially five attempts at explanation to be found in 
Jewish scholarly literature.97 They appear, however, to be purely conjec- 
tural in the majority of cases; it appears to have been nearly impossible 
to adduce tangible evidence, textual or otherwise.9? The theories less fre- 
quently put forward are: 


1. The prohibition of writing was intended to “restrict the study of the 
laws to the limited circle of worthy and competent scholars”. 


2. The prohibition of writing “had a mystic reason, as the feeling was 
prevalent that there should only be one written Torah”. 


3. “It was a precaution against heretical interpolations or the smug- 
gling in of whole treatises of similarly questionable nature into the 
academies”. 


4. The reason for the prohibition of writing is “the unreliability of the 
written word, which is considered to be treacherous and deceitful” .89 


As for the first two points, we have seen exactly or nearly the same arguments 
ezpressis verbis with Muslim scholars who opposed the writing down of 
traditions. Thus Point 1 here should be compared with Point 4 above, 
223, similarly Point 4 below, 227; Point 2 here compares with Points 1 
and 2 on pages 222-23 above. Point 4 is the main argument of Muslim 
scholars in favour of the need for “orally received tradition” (al-riwaya al- 
masmū'a) and against tradition “simply copied in writing” (usually called 
simply kitab[a]).* There does not appear a parallel for Point 3. 

The theory put forward most frequently by scholars of Judaism, however, 
is the following: 


87 These were compiled by Julius Kaplan, The Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud (New 
York, 1933), 265, 268. 

55 According to Kaplan, loc. cit. 

°° [bid., 268. 

%See below, 237; cf. my "Die Frage der schriftlichen oder mūndlichen Ūberlieferung”, 
227-28. 
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5. According to the original intention of the teachers of law, the oral 
doctrine was not meant to be unified, finished or final. Thus by for- 
bidding that it be committed to writing, a certain flexibility would be 
preserved, a possibility to modify and adapt laws, to change them if 
necessary and even to abrogate certain rules.?! 


There cannot be any doubt that there was often a similar attitude behind 
Muslim aversion to putting traditions into writing, although it is only to he 
expected that this was but rarely expressed. There are, however, a tew 
instances that very clearly point in that direction. 

[226] 1) According to an account by Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 742),?? the 
caliph ‘Umar (r. 634-44) did at one point consider having all the sunan 
(the “customs”, i.e. the actions and words of the Prophet) written down, 
but after a while he reconsidered and dropped the project.*5 Afterwards, 
‘Umar appears as a fierce enemy of not only written but also oral dissemi- 
nation of hadiths. Thus he is said to have forbidden the publication of one 
Prophetic saying, which was authenticated by many Companions, because 
it would have limited his freedom of action in a certain venture.** This 
extreme position against both the written and oral preservation and trans- 
mission of traditions did not meet with approval in wider circles. While 
this “scripturalism” (Cook) is found later in some extremist cases (a few 
Mu'tazilīs and Khārijīs),** in general the moderate point of view between 
the extremes was long prevalent among scholars. According to this moder- 
ate view, hadith should be the “oral doctrine" accompanying the Qur'an, 
the “written doctrine". 

2) The Companion ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'ud is another frequently quoted 
opponent of written traditions. At one point, his son is said to have com- 
mented to him that he had narrated a hadith differently on an earlier oc- 
casion. When he asked his son how he dared say such a thing, his son 
answered: “I wrote it down at the time”. Ibn Mas'üd ordered him to bring 
the notebook to him, and the hadith had to be destroyed immediately.?6 


?! Kaplan, Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud, 265; Brill, "Entstehung", 3ff.; Kaatz, 
Die mündliche Lehre und ihr Dogma, 2; Strack, Einleitung, 14; Renée Bloch, "Ecriture et 
tradition dans le judaisme: apergu sur l'origine du Midrash”, Cahiers Sioniens 8 (1954), 
9-34, esp. 13. 

92See below, 228ff. 

93]bn Sa‘d, III.1, 206; al-Khatib al-Baghdadr, Taqyid al- "ilm, 49-51. Cf. also Abbott, 
Studies, 11, 7, for further sources. 

?1]bn Sa'd, IV.1, 13-14; cf. Ignaz Goldziher, “Kämpfe”, 861. 

35See Goldziher, “Kämpfe”, 864; and most recently Michael Cook, “‘Anan and Islam: 
the Origins of Karaite Scripturalism”, JSAI 9 (1987), 161-82. 

9% Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Taqyid al- "ilm, 39. 
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3) The Meccan legal scholar ‘Amr ibn Dinar (d. 743) did not al:sw his 
students to copy his traditions or his own legal opinion (ra’y). He suid: 
«Maybe I will have changed it (i.e. my ra'y) by tomorrow” 9? 

4) An observation allegedly by the madhhab-founder al-AwzaT (d. 774) 


also belongs in this context. He is said to have stated: 


This science (i.e. hadith) used to be a noble thing [at the time] 
when pec;!e received it in lessons and memorised it together. 
But when it entered the books, its lustre vanished (dhahaba 
nüruhu) and [227] it came in contact with people who have 
no understanding of it (ilā ghayr ahlihi).?5 


While the metaphor “lustre”, which is meant to illustrate a particular quality 
of uncodified hadith, does not exactly indicate its flexible, changeable char- 
acter, it does show something very similar: the immediacy, liveliness and 
spontaneity that raises personal instruction above learning from books and 
whose disappearance is mourned here as an irrevocable fact.?? Al-Awza‘i’s 
second argument ("it came in contact with people who have no understand- 
ing of it") recalls the other answer occasionally given by scholars of Judaism 
to the corresponding question in their field: “It (the prohibition of writing) 
was intended to restrict the study of the laws to the limited circle of worthy 


and competent scholars" 199 


III. 


According to tradition it was the Umayyad caliph *Umar II (r. 717-20) who 
ordered the first official collection (tadwin) of hadith, “for fear the tradition 
might vanish and its supporters might die out”.10l Several earlier Umayyads 
had asked for traditions to be written down or collected, namely Marwan I 
(r. 684—85)!"? and in particular ‘Umar II’s father ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marwan 
(d. 104).19% 


Ibn Sa'd, V, 535; cf. below, 235. Goldziher’s view on the interest the ahl al-ra’y had 
in the prohibition of writing (cf. above, 224) should be borne in mind here. 

98 Al-Khatīb al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 64. 

99] consider it to be highly probable that this was a major factor, along with that of 
flexibility, in the oral transmission of the Lord’s words in early Christianity; cf. above, 
215. 

Kaplan, The Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud, 265; cf. above, 225. 

101 Ibn Sa‘d, 11.2, 134; al-Khatīb al-Baghdădi, Taqyid al-‘ilm, 105-106; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
Jami‘, I, 76; al-Darimmi, Sunan, 1, 104. Cf. Abbott, Studies, II, 25ff.; GAS, I, 281. 

102 AI-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al- slm, 41; Ibn Sa'd, 11.2, 117; al-Dārimī, Sunan, I, 
101. 

19? Tbn Sa'd, VII.2, 157. Cf. GAS, I, 62-63. 
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After the death of ‘Umar I, the situation had changed fundamentally. 
There were only few or none of the Prophet’s Companions left who could 
have made public hadiths that were inconvenient for the Umayyads. On the 
contrary, a redaction under the auspices of the Umayyads could only be in 
the rulers’ interest; at the same time, it is quite possible that, as tradition 
has it, religious motives were most important to a pious man like ‘Umar 
II. Thus, if tradition is correct, ‘Umar II played a similar role for hadith as 
‘Uthman (r. 644-56) played for the Qur'an. 

The scholar who first received the commission from ‘Umar II is said to 
have been Abū Bakr ibn ‘Umar ibn Hazm (d. 737).1% It was, however, 
the Medinan scholar Ibn Shihab [228] al-Zuhrī (d. 742) who is said to have 
performed and completed the task: “The first to have collected and written 
down the knowledge (i.e. the tradition) [on a large scale] was Ibn Shihab 
(awwal man dawwana al-‘ilm wa-katabahu Ibn Shihab)” .1°° This man, who 
was responsible for progress in the field of disseminating tradition in writ- 
ten form (see below), appears to have been plagued by scruples all his life 
because of it. This is evident from a number of dicta that have been handed 
down by or about him. The most important of al-Zuhri’s sayings, and the 
one that has been quoted most frequently in this context, is: 


We were reluctant to set the knowledge (i.e. the tradition) down 
in writing, until these rulers forced us to do so. Now we are of the 
opinion that no Muslim should be forbidden to do it (i.e. putting 
tradition in writing) (kunnā nakrahu kitab al-*ilm hatta akrahanā. 
‘alayhi ha'ulà'i l-umara’ fa-ra'aynă alla namna‘ahu ahadan min 
al-muslimin)” 108 


FIRST EXCURSUS: kariha al-kitab[a], “he was averse to writing things down”. 


It is absolutely certain that the above translation is correct, and not the 
one suggested by Sezgin: “We were averse to transferring hadiths in the 
way of kitab (i.e. just to copy texts...without having read them to the 
master or heard them from him)".!97 It must be admitted that it is possible 


1°4Tbn Sa'd, II.2, 134; GAS, I, 56-57; Abbott, Studies, II, 25fF. 

'0%Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 73, 76; Abū Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliya’ wa-tabagāt al-asfiyā” 
(Cairo, 1932-38), III, 363. Cf. GAS, I, 280. 

196 Ma'mar ibn Rashid, in ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Al-Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahmān al-A‘zami 
(Beirut, AH 1392), XI, 258 no. 20,486; Ibn Sa'd, II.2, 135; al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Taqyid 
al- ‘tlm, 107. Cf. GAS, I, 281, for further sources. 

107 GAS, I, 281. 
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for kitābļa| to denote the unauthorised manner of transmission of simply 
copying (written texts). Instances of this meaning are ¿dha haddatha | ‘Amr 
ibn Shu‘ayb] ‘an abihi “an jaddihi fa-huwa kitab wa-min hunā ja‘a da fuhu, 
“if ‘Amr ibn Shu‘ayb transmits from his father, from his father’s grandfather, 
this is just ‘book’, and therefore weak".195 This never applies, however, to 
the phrase kariha al-kitab. This observation is universally valid, as the 
following four instances will prove: 


1. “Isma l (Ibn ‘Ulayya) said: ‘There was aversion to writing (karihu 
al-kitab), for those who came before them (i.e. the ahl al-kitab) abided 
by the books and admired them; and there was dislike of the idea 
that people would be distracted from the Qur’an by them (i.e. by 
books). 7199 


2. “Ahmad ibn Hanbal said: ‘I dislike writing down from someone who 
gave in (lit. “responded”) during the mihna (akrahu al-kitaba ‘amman 
ajaba fī l-mihna). "119 


8. “(‘Alqama ibn Waggās) [229] said: ‘Do you not know that writing is 
abhorrent (anna l-kitab yukrahu)?” He (i.e. Masrūg) replied: ‘Yes, I 
do know. But all I want to do is to learn them (i.e. the traditions) by 
heart, then I will burn them.'”!!! 


4. “Ibrahim (al-Nakha‘t) disliked writing hadith in notebooks (kana yak- 
rahu an yaktuba al-hadith ft l-kardris)” .!!? 


In all these instances it would make no sense if kitab[a] were translated as 
“the manner of transmission of simply copying [written texts]”. This is also 
true of chapter headings such as Bab dhikr karāhiyat kitābļat| al-*ilm wa- 
takhlidihi fī l-suhuf [“Chapter giving an account of the aversion for writing 
down knowledge and preserving it in texts"]!!1? and Bab mā ja’a fī karahiyat 
kitab al-*ilm |“Chapter on what has been said about the aversion for writing 
down knowledge”],!!4 because the hadiths collected in these chapters are 
opposed to writing and not to the kttāba manner of transmission. 


108 ALDhahabr, Mizan al-i ‘tidal, III, 265; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VIII, 44; see the 
expression repeated in Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VIII, 48; also VI, 360, s.v. ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Jurayj. 

109 A]-Khatīb al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 57. 

110 Al-Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, IV, 410. 

'11]bn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 66; al-Khatīb al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al- Im, 59. 

112 A]-Dărimi, Sunan, I, 100; cf. above, 216. 

113Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 63. 

114 Al Tirmidhī, Sahīh (Būlāg, AH 1292), II, 111. 
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SECOND EXCURSUS: Was there a hadith collection by al-Zuhrī, commis- 
sioned by the Umayyads? 


Goldziher believed that all the accounts of ‘Umar II’s endeavours to have 
hadith codified ought to be rejected as ahistorical. “Reverent posterity”, he 
thinks, was “intent on connecting the pious caliph most closely with the lit- 
erature of Islamic tradition”.115 An argument against this view is, however, 
that the core of the tradition quoted above, although it is not absolutely 
certain that “these rulers” must refer to ‘Umar II, is probably genuine and 
certainly old. This is proved by the fact that it is already quoted in exactly 
the same words by al-Zuhri’s pupil Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. 770) in his sur- 
viving Kitab al-jāmi'.!" It is utterly improbable that Ma‘mar invented this 
tradition himself, in order to provide justification for his work as a musannif. 
In his Bab kitab al-*tlm he not only quotes hadiths in favour of written tra- 
dition (three in number) but also unfavourable hadiths (four!).!!7 However, 
we cannot rule out the possibility that the anti-Umayyad allusion in the 
dictum (“these rulers forced us”) has its roots in a tendentious distortion of 
Ma‘mar’s, or indeed al-Zuhrī's.!!$ Still, the fact that, on the order of the 
Umayyads, al-Zuhri was the first to put tradition into writing (tadwin) on 
a large scale, remains unchanged. The saying obviously assumes that this 
fact would be known to everyone as historical and is therefore not suspect. 


* ko * 


[230] For private use, al-Zuhri used to write down any number of hadiths 
without scruples.!!? Carrying out the caliph's order, however, must have 
seemed to him like breaking a taboo, as he had adhered to the decades-old 
consensus that only the “book”, the Qur'an, should be edited officially, not 
“oral doctrine", i.e. hadith. Maybe he disseminated the tradition quoted 
above, according to which ‘Umar I finally gave up his original plan for a 
redaction of hadith, in the hope of dissuading his patron from this plan? 
After the collection was completed, *Umar is said to have ordered it to 
be copied in notebooks, again by al-Zuhrī. Then, we read, he had a copy 


115 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 210-11. 

116Tn ‘Abd al-Razzāg, XI, 258 no. 20,486. 

117 Ibid, XI, 257-59. 

118 Concerning Ma'mar's negative attitude towards the Umayyads and his teacher al- 
Zuhri, cf. Erling Ladewig Petersen, "Studies on the Historiography of the 'Ali-Mu'àwiya 
Conflict", Acta Orientalia (Copenhagen) 27 (1963), 83-118, esp. 102-103. 

19Ma'mar ibn Rashid, in ‘Abd al-Razzāg, XI, 258-59 no. 20,487; Ibn Sa'd, 11.2, 135; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al-'ilm, 107; al-Dhahabī, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, 1, 109. Cf. 
Josef Horovitz, "The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and Their Authors", Islamic 
Culture 2 (1928), 46—49. 
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sent to each of the districts of his empire,*“% a report whose historicity may 


well be doubted, seeing as it appears to be modelled exactly on the account 
of *Uthmān's action on completing the redaction of the Qur'an. It is in any 
case more probable that al-Zuhri’s collection was only undertaken, certainly 
completed, after ‘Umar II's death (see below). 

Al-Zuhri himself did “publish” the material he had collected when he 
was working as the princes’ tutor under Hisham (r. 724-43). This appears 
to have been a source of worry to ;.im later, for he is reported to have said: 


The rulers made me write [the tradition down] (istaktabanī ). 
Then I made them (i.e. the rulers’ princes) copy it (fa-aktabtu- 
hum). Now that the rulers have written it (i.e. the tradition), I 
am ashamed that I do not write it for anyone else but them.!?! 


After this, writing hadiths even for public use could not be considered for- 
bidden in al-Zuhri’s immediate circle, at any rate, and presumably not in 
Syria in general either. A student reports: “We were not intending to write 
down from al-Zuhri, until Hisham forced him. Then he wrote for his sons. 
And now people write hadith”.!** The rulers’ pressure was, however, not 
the only argument al-Zuhri used to justify the official written redaction and 
dissemination of hadith, an act that must have seemed outrageous even to 
him for a long time. Other reasons he gave were: “If it were not for hadiths 
from the East coming to us and which we reject and do not know, I would 
never have written down hadith and I would not have allowed to have it 
written down".!?? Here the contrast between East and [231] West, Iraq 
and Syria, makes itself felt. We will look into this in the following section. 


IV. 


Although al-Zuhri was a friend and partisan of the Umayyads, he was at 
first opposed to the project of an official redaction of hadith. Consequently 
it is only to be expected that there would be even more opposition beyond 
the borders of Umayyad Syria, especially in anti-Umayyad Iraq. While it 
does not seem as if there had been any direct attacks, indirect opposition 
appears to have been widespread, taking two forms in particular. Firstly, 
more hadiths speaking against the written preservation of tradition are being 
spread. There may well have been minor discussion of the subject in the first 


122Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, I, 76. 

121 beds. I, 77. 

122 Abū Nu'aym, Hilyat al-awliya’, HI, 363. 

23 Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al- ilm, 108. 
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century AH.124 However, the analysis of isnads according to the method of 
Schacht/Juynboll,'?* whose aim it is to find the most recent common trans- 
mitter (the common link) who set the hadith in circulation (in my view this 
does not necessarily mean that he invented it), shows clearly that the main 
discussion only began around the turn of the second century AH (around 720, 
the year of ‘Umar II’s death) and lasted for several decades. We also find 
that the most recent common transmitters who spoke out against written 
tradition were mainly, though not exclusively, Basrans, Kūfans and Medi- 
nans. The Companions’ hadiths, and probably also the Successors’ hadiths, 
are obviously older than the Prophetic hadiths. It is sufficient to give two in- 
stances of the former here. One is by the Basran Abū Nadra (al-Mundhir ibn 
Malik, d. 727),126 who circulated the hadith: “Are you intending to create 
copies of the Qur'an from this...” ,!2” which he attributed to (his immediate 
authority) Abū Sa'īd al-Khudri. The other is the Kūfan gādī Abū Burda 
(d. 722),12B to whom is traced back the hadith: “I copied many ‘books’ from 
my father, but he erased them all....”,129 which he attributed to (his fa- 
ther) Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari. Prophetic hadiths against written tradition—at 
first sight, four in number—appear to have, respectively, the following com- 
mon links: 1) the Basran Hammam ibn Yahya (d. 781),'* 2) Sufyān ibn 
‘Uyayna, who was originally from al-Kūfa but moved to Mecca (d. 811),131 
3) the Medinan ‘Abd [232] al-Rahmán ibn Zayd ibn Aslam (d. 798),132 and 
4) the Medinan Kathir ibn Zayd al-Aslamī (d. 774).19 It is certain that nos. 
1-3 were originally the same hadith, which was only narrated in different 
words by the different transmitters. The isnad begins: Prophet—>Abú Said 
al-Khudri>*Ata” ibn Yasar—>Zayd ibn Aslam (1.1-1.2), and Prophet Abu 
Hurayra—'Ata' ibn Yasar—Zayd ibn Aslam (1.3). Thus the people called 
youngest common transmitters above become youngest common transmit- 
ters in the second degree (“partial common links” in Juynboll’s terminology). 
The actual youngest common transmitter turns out to be the Medinan fagīh 


124See below, 234, 236-37. 

125See below, 244. 

126]bn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, X, 269; al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-i ‘tidal, IV, 181-82. 

127 See above, 221; Diagram II.1. 

128 ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, XII, 21-22; al-Dhahabī, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, I, 95. 

129 Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Taqyid al-‘ilm, 39-41; Diagram II.2. 

13? Tbn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, XI, 60ff.; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al- ilm, 29-32. 
Cf. above, 221ff.; Diagram I.1. 

131 GAS, 1, 96; al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al- "ilm, 32-33; Diagram I.2. 

132 GAS, I, 38; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Taqyid al- 'ilm, 33-35; cf. above, 221; Diagram 1.3. 

133Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VIII, 370ff.; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al- ‘tlm, 35; 
Diagram 1.4. 
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Zayd ibn Aslam (d. 753),154 who is famous—and disputed—for expressing 
his ra’y in his Qur'ànic exegesis.!?? The two (remaining) Prophetic hadiths, 
namely 1.1-2-3 and 1.4, were consequently circulated in Medina around the 
middle of the eighth century. One was—besides being "distributed" once 
more in Medina in the next generation— "exported" to al-Basra and Mecca 
in slightly different versions and further circulated there.!?9 These hadiths 
will be discussed in more detail in the commentaries on the diagrams. 

The other kind of opposition agains. ¿he official redaction of hadith on 
the order of the Umayyads consisted in emphasising transmission by heart, 
especially in Iraqi academic centres. In another context!?" we have al- 
ready cited instances of Basran critics of tradition who adhered to this view, 
and of Basran and Küfan musannifūn who recited their collections without 
^books". We will now add further instances in order to show that ancient 
Muslim scholars themselves made the connection between memorising hadith 
and the traditionists of the Iraqi cities. 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal describes the preservation of traditions in memory as 
the Basrans’ madhhab.1%8 He reports how Ibn ‘Ulayya (d. 808),!?? a Basran 
traditionist and theologian, [233] was irritated by a Prophetic hadith in 
favour of written tradition: the hadith in question was Meccan and had 
been disseminated by ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb.**% The blind scholar Qatáda ibn 
Di'āma (d. 736),!4! himself a Basran, is described by Ahmad ibn Hanbal as 
“having a better memory than the people of al-Basra” (ahfaz min ahl al- 
Basra).!t? And it was again Ahmad ibn Hanbal who stated that he preferred 
the hadiths that ‘Abd al-Razzaq transmitted from Ma‘mar to those of the 
Basrans (who made mistakes because they relied on their memory).1% 

The hadith-“keepers” of al-Küfa (huffaz al-Kufiyin li-l-hadith) are also 
well known.*** The Küfan al-A‘mash (d. 765) is praised for having been the 


13* GAS, I, 405-406; Diagram 1.1-2-3. 

135 Tbn Hajar, Tahdhīb al-tahdhib, III, 341. 

156 The fact that Abū Burda, the disseminator of one of the earliest Companions’ hadiths 
against written traditions, was a gādī, and that Zayd ibn Aslam, the disseminator of the 
best-known Prophetic hadith in this context, was a prominent member of the ahl al-ra’y, 
speaks in favour of Goldziher’s view that the ahl al-ra’y were particularly interested in 
the purely oral reproduction of hadith. See above, 224, 226 Point 3. 

137 Above, 219-20. 

138 Tbn Hanbal, “Ilal, 55; Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Taqyid al- "ilm, 79. 

139] bn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, I, 241ff., s.v. Isma ibn Ibrahim ibn Miqsàm. 

14? AI-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Taqyid al- "ilm, 74ff. See below, 235, and Diagram III.1. 

141 GAS, I, 31-32. 

142] bn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VIII, 318. 

143 See above, 220. 

144 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, XI, 183, s.v. Yahya ibn Zakariya’ Ibn Abr Zā'ida. 
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traditionist of the Kūfans in his day, and of course *he did not have a book” 
(kāna muhaddith al-Kūfa ft zamanihi wa-lam yakun lahu kitāb). He is said 
to have been the “most excellent Qur'an reader and hadith-‘keeper’” among 
his companions (kana agra’ahum li-l-Qur’an wa-ahfazahum li-l-hadith) 14° 

Thus one reason for the particularly aggressively expressed rejection of 
written tradition in Iraq may be found in the opposition of the anti-Umayyad 
cities of al-Basra, al-Kūfa and Medina to Umayyad Damascus. Outside Syria 
people were not prepared simply to accept hadiths «hat had been codified 
and circulated under the aegis of the Umayyad government. Al-Zuhrī, for 
instance, was alleged to have occasionally been pressurised by the rulers to 
accept hadiths that were favourable to them.!46 

At that time, the Muslim community was on the brink of disintegrating 
into numerous sects and theological orientations. It is thus possible that 
people were afraid that Islamic unity might be lost irretrievably if every 
religious or political group—indeed, every individual scholar—were to follow 
the Umayyad example and openly circulate its or his own hadith collection 
in written form. A flexible “oral doctrine” posed a much smaller threat of 
becoming the seed for schisms. As long as the “oral doctrine” did not exist 
in binding written form, it was possible to live in the illusion that tradition 
was “one”, just like the written doctrine, the Qur’an. 

Another possible reason for rejecting written tradition may have been 
the following. The Basran traditionists were usually also theologians, mainly 
Qadaris (e.g. Ibn ‘Ulayya and Sa‘id ibn Abi tArūba). They were accustomed 
to dealing with a flexible *oral doctrine" in their discussions, and they en- 
joyed doing so. [234] We can assume that the same is true for the scholars 
in the strongly Shīī cities of al-Kufa and Medina. An oral doctrine has 
the advantage over a (second) written one when it comes to defending one's 
own and refuting opposing points of view. As “written doctrine" the Qur'an 
was just about enough. Its text was fixed and exact preservation and trans- 
mission of the words was watched over zealously by the gurrā”, a separate 
scholarly profession. All that could be done was to interpret the unchanged 
text. A "doctrine" that was exclusively orally presented, however, could 
easily be bent at will through additions, deletions, tendentious changes, dis- 
tortions and not least by fabricated hadiths. The studies by Josef van Ess!47 
and Michael Cook!% show both that this did indeed happen and how it hap- 


145 Thid., IV, 196, s.v. Sulayman ibn Mihran. 

14SHorovitz, “Earliest Biographies", 41; Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 38ff. 

M"See esp. his Zwischen Hadit und Theologie. Studien zum Entstehen pradestinatian- 
ischer Uberlieferung (Berlin and New York, 1975). 

145 Early Muslim Dogma: a Source- Critical Study (Cambridge, 1981). 
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pened. The desire to remain flexible and uncommitted certainly did play a 
role in the endeavour to keep hadith as an oral doctrine. At the end of the 
development, however, it seems that especially in al-Basra hadith was only 
narrated from memory as a sporting contest. 

Where were the supporters of written tradition standing now? Analysis 
of the isnads of the relevant hadiths shows that dicta in favour of writing 
may have been circulated as early as the first century AH. The name of 
the Prophet’s Companion ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibs al-‘As (d. 684) from 
Meccal^? appears frequently. In some instances he is cited as the original 
transmitter;!* in others he and his readiness to write are the subject of the 
dictum.!?! It is possible that in one case he is even the original as well as 
the youngest common transmitter.!** ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amr was the owner 
of a sahifa, i.e. a booklet in which he had written traditions by the Prophet 
and by his Companions. However, he did not keep this sahzfa (which may 
safely be assumed to be the most famous of its kind) secret, as others were 
wont to do with their notes. On the contrary, he boasted of it in public and 
even gave it a name: al-sadiqa, “the truthful one”. It is also the subject of 
a particular and frequently quoted tradition, which is traced back to ‘Abd 
Allāh as the original narrator.19%% The sahifa was then passed from father 
to son in ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr’s family; we will hear of it again below. 

[235] Still, the spread of the hadiths in favour of the written form of 
preserving tradition took place mainly in the following second century AH. 
Most hadīths only branch out during this period, and ones that could be 
older branch out again in this period (so-called “partial common links”, 
or PCLs, in Juynboll’s terminology). The name of the Meccan ‘Amr ibn 
Shu'ayb (d. 736)!°* appears several times in this context; either as youngest 
common transmitter (CL) or as youngest common transmitter in the second 
degree (PcL).'** He is the great-grandson of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr and had 
inherited the latter’s sahifa. He occasionally found himself criticised for 
having only “found” it rather than having “heard” it from his father.156 


14? GAS, I, 84. 

150 Al_-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 74-82, Diagram III.1; ibid., 68-69, Diagram 
111.2; ibid., 84-85, Diagram IV.2. 

151 Ibid., 82-84, Diagram IV.1. 

152 Jbid., 74-82, Diagram III.1; but see below, 247-48. 

153 Ibid., 84-85, Diagram 1V.2. 

154 lbn Hajar, Tahdhīb al-tahdhib, VIII, 43ff. 

155 Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Taqyīd al- “im, 74-82, Diagram 111.1; ibid., 68-69, Diagram 
111.2; ibid., 82-84, Diagram IV.1. 

'561bn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VIII, 44ff., esp. 47-48; al-Dhahabī, Mizan al-i'tidāl, 
III, 264ff.; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 93. 
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While native hadith critics associate the memorising of traditions with 
Iraqis, especially Basrans,!?/ “found” sahifas—fiercely rejected by oppo- 
nents of written tradition—tend to be associated with “Syria”*58 and with 
“Mecca or Yemen” .!59 

In Mecca one of the supporters of written hadith was Mujahid (d. 722);'% 
he is said to have lent his hypomnémata (kutub) to one of his pupils to 
copy./®! One generation later the Meccan Ibn Jurayj (d. 767),19? with 
Sa^d ibn Abr ‘Ariiba!® one of the earliest authors of a musai.naf-work,'*4 
boasts: “No one has collected written tradition as I have (mā dawwana al 
‘lm tadwini ahad)”.155 This was at approximately the same time when the 
Basrans praised Said ibn Abi “Ariiba for not having owned a single book. 

Of course, there were also opponents of written tradition in Mecca, and 
its supporters here presented by no means a united front, as the supporters of 
oral transmission in al-Basra did for a long time. The most famous Meccan 
supporter of oral tradition is ‘Amr ibn Dinar (d. 743).16° ‘Ali ibn al-Madīnī 
counts him among the six most prominent “keepers” (huffaz) of hadith in 
Muhammad’s congregation (among the other five there are two Basrans, two 
Kūfans and the Medinan al-Zuh11!).197 It is said, however, that ‘Amr ibn 
Dinar permitted his pupil Sufyán ibn ‘Uyayna to note down atrāf.!%% 

The lowest level of opposition against written tradition appears to have 
been in Yemen. The Yemeni Hammam ibn [236] Munabbih (d. around 
719)*%% is the author of a sahifa that survives (in a later transmission) and 
has been edited. He is said to have bought “the books” for his brother 
Wahb,'"% which shows that they both set little store by “heard” tradi- 
tion. We have seen*”! from the example of Hammam ibn Munabbih's 
pupil Ma‘mar ibn Rashid that narration by heart was not customary in 
Yemen. 


157See above, 232. 

158 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 53:9, 54:20. 
159 Thid., 54.11. 

160 GAS, I, 29. 

161 AI-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 105. 

162 GAS, I, 91. 

163See above, 219. 

154Ibn Hanbal, “lal, 348. 

165]bn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VI, 358. 

166See above, 226 Point 3. 

167Tbn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhīb, IV, 195, s.v. Sulayman ibn Mihran al-A'mash. 
1$? Tbn Sa'd, V, 353. On atrāf see above, 216. 

16? GAS, I, 86. 

179Tbn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhīb, X1, 59. 

171 Above, 219. 
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How do these findings fit in with the picture we have seen so far? To 
begin with, we find that the opposition against codifying hadīth in Mecca 
and San‘a’, scholarly centres far away from Damascus, was much less strong 
than in Iraq and Medina. In Mecca and Yemen, using sahifas appears to 
have had a certain tradition. It is possible that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘As did actually set into circulation the hadith discussed above (111.1). In 
that case it would be justified to interpret his point of view as being one 
of tae sporadic instances of first-century opposition against the universally 
accepted consensus that hadith had to be oral doctrine, only to be written 
down in the form of hypomnemata that were best kept secret. 

It seems that the defence of written tradition in second-century hadiths 
was not so much intended to provide assistance to the Umayyad endeavour 
towards codifying hadith, but rather—at least in part—a reaction against 
the Iraqi and Medinan opposition to written tradition. Among the protago- 
nists we find people like ‘Amr ibn Shu‘ayb who consider their sahifas to be 
precious family heirlooms and are for that reason alone in favour of written 
tradition. This could lead in turn to a reaction from a Basran, as we have 
seen in the case of Ibn Ulayya.172 

It is not possible to locate the supporters of written tradition among a 
particular "ideological" group in this second century. Rather, they appear 
to be pragmatists who, because they owned a valuable sahifa, or because 
they had a weak memory, or for whatever reason, were not prepared to 
join in the game of narrating traditions by heart. In this attitude they are 
predecessors of one Ahmad ibn Hanbal, who mentioned several times the 
dubious nature of this method.!7? From the middle of the second century 
onwards, we also find Iraqis among them, who set in circulation traditions 
in favour of written hadith as most recent common transmitters. Thus the 
Basran al-Khasib ibn Jahdar (d. 763)!" first spread the Prophetic hadith 
according to which the Prophet said to a man who was complaining about 
his weak memory: [237] “Help your memory with your right hand?.!75 It 
has already been suspected by native critics that al-Khasib fabricated this 
hadith 17 and the critics of hadith consider him to have been a liar.!?? It is 


172 Above, 232-33. 

173See above, 220, 233. 

174 Al-Dhahabī, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, I, 653; Ibn Hibbān al-Busti, Kitab al-majrăhin min al- 
muhaddithin wa-l-du'afa' wa-l-matrükin, ed. Mahmüd Ibrahim Zayid (Aleppo, AH 1402), 
Ī, 238. 

175 Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 65—68; see above, 222. 

176 Al-Dhahabī, Mizan al-i'tidāl, I, 653. 

177 Thid. 
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perfectly possible that his support of written tradition, based on a Prophetic 
hadith, earned him this reputation in second-century al-Basra, which was, 
after all, still strictly against putting traditions in writing. 

There are five hadiths with the matn “bind the knowledge (qayyidu 
al-'ilm)”, i.e. “write traditions down”. The saying is attributed to the 
Prophet,!78 to *Alī,!79 to ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas,!8° to Anas ibn Malik,*8! 
and even to ‘Umar.!®? That tradition was indeed to be “bound”, i.e. set 
down in writing, an the end, is clear from the development in the third cen 
tury AH (ninth century AD). As had happened earlier in Judaism, so now in 
Islam oral doctrine became a second written doctrine that was considered 
to be hardly or not at all inferior to the original written doctrine.!9? 

However, it cannot be said that the supporters of written tradition gained 
a complete victory over their opponents. One major component of oral 
transmission was not given up through to the ninth century, and even later, 
namely the ideal of tradition “heard” (samā') in the teacher's recitation. 
“Simply copied" tradition (kitáb[a]) was still considered to be weak and 
should always be avoided.!9* It is recommended that even the canonical 
collections of traditions by al-Bukhārī, Muslim etc., should be received as 
samā'.!t5 Of course, in practice only few people succeeded in hearing these 
monumental collections in their entirety in lectures by the authors or autho- 
rised transmitters.186 


175 Al-Khatīb al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al- ilm, 68-70; Diagram 111.2. 

17? [bid., 89-90. 

180 id., 92. 

181 hid., 96-97. 

182 Thid., 88; Ibn Abr Shayba, IX, 49 no. 6478. 

183See Goldziher, “Kämpfe”, 869ff. 

154 Cf. the discussion concerning ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb's sahifa, in which Yahya ibn Mam 
and ‘Ali ibn al-Madini took part among others; in lbn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VIII, 
47—48, s.v. ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb; al-Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, 111, 264-65; Ibn Qutayba, 
Ta'wil, 93. Cf. above, 235. 

188Cf. Johann Fück, “Beiträge zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte von Buhārīs Traditions- 
sammlung”, ZDMG 92 (1938), 60-87, esp. 62. 

186 Cf. Goldziher, "Neue Materialien zur Literatur des Uberlieferungswesens bei den Mo- 
hammedanern”, ZDMG 50 (1896), 465-506, esp. 466-67; Fuck, “Beiträge”, 621. 
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[11.2 
“Bind the knowledge!” 


Said ibn Sulayman (al-Wāsitī [?]) 
(d. 840; Baghdad) 


Ibn Abī Dhi'b 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmān ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu’ammal 


(d. 775; Medina) (d. ?; Mecca) 
^ pm 
| B2 cn 
'Amr ibn Shu'ayb Ibn Abī Mulayka 'Abd Allāh Ibn Jurayj 
(d. 736; Mecca) ibn ‘Ubayd Allah (d. 767; Mecca) 
(d. 736; Mecca) 4 
Shu' | | 
so | ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah 
(‘Amr’s father) | (d. 732; Mecca) 
— — 


— 


— 
— 
— 


‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amr 
ibn al-‘Ag (d. 684) 
(‘Amr’s great-grandfather) 
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Prophet 


(Tagyīd al-'ilm, 68-69) 
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"This is the sadiga; it is what 
I have heard from the Prophet...” 


Sharik ibn ‘Abd Allah ‘Anbasa ibn Sa'īd 
(d. ca. 804; al-Kūfa) (d. ?; al-Kūfa, Rayy) 
Ishāg ibn Yahyā ibn Talha Layth ibn Abi Sulaym 
(d. ca. 780; Medina) (d. ca. 760; al-Kūfa) 
ML UNE «x — 
= PE. 
to usus. Mujāhid Tawiis ibn Kaysān 
Abū Rashid al-Hubrānī (d. 722; Mecca) (d. 725; Yemen, Mecca) 
(d. ?; Syria) _ — 
E -7 
PAS jas Nor -—" T 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ag 
(d. 684) 


(Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 84-85) 
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[244] COMMENTARIES ON THE DIAGRAMS 


The diagrams on the previous pages present the most important isndds 
discussed in this paper according to the analysis by Schacht/Juynboll. I 
am calling this particular method of tsnād analysis by this name because 
Joseph Schacht developed it in his book The Origins of Muhammadan Ju- 
risprudence.187 It was perfected bv G.H.A. Juynboll, who has applied it 
with great success, in his book Muslim Tradition! and further essays and 
lectures on the subject. I do, however, wish to stress that other scholars, 
namely Josef van Ess and Michael Cook, have applied it successfully as well 
and have developed it further. 

The starting point for the tsnād analysis according to this method is 
an individual hadith that can be found in several collections. As far as 
possible, all the surviving tsnāds for this hadith are collected, compared and 
represented in a diagram. In Juynboll’s method of presentation, which is 
the one used in the present study, the Prophet, as the oldest or original 
narrator, stands at the bottom, while later transmitters follow in the levels 
above. Arrows show the direction in which the hadith was passed on. Paths 
of transmission that are either infrequently attested or dubious are shown 
in broken lines. In this way it has been possible to show that in many 
Prophetic hadiths the oldest three or four transmitters are identical in all 
the (otherwise differing) isnads and that the ¿snad branches out afterwards. 
In our method of presentation, the diagrams consequently have the form 
of a tree. In cases of Companions’ hadiths, the isnad often branches out 
earlier. The transmitter before the ¿snad branches out, namely the most 
recent common transmitter, is called the “common link” (CL) by Schacht 
and Juynboll. In Schacht’s opinion the CL marks the earliest possible point 
at which the tradition would have been disseminated. Later points at which 
the tree diagram branches out are called “partial common links” (PcLs) by 
Juynboll. They are responsible for any further dissemination, and possibly 
also for new wording of a tradition. 

On no account must we confuse the Schacht/Juynboll method with an- 
other method of isnād analysis, that by Fuat Sezgin.!8 The latter method 
has been applied in similar forms also by Horst in his study “Zur Uberliefer- 


187 Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950), 171ff. 


188 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 206ff. 
189 See GAS, I, 82ff. 
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ung in at-Tabarī's Korankommentar”1% and by Zolondek.!?! However, this 


method does not start with an individual hadith or an individual historical 
report (khabar), but with a particular compilation (al-Bukhārī's Sahih, al- 
Tabarrs Ta’rikh etc.), the direct sources of which are to be discovered by 
the analysis. 

With this aim, all the žsnūds appearing in the compilation are collected 
and compiled (in a card index) and the cards are arranged according to the 
youngest transmitters (i.e. the direct informants/teachers/shaykhs of the 
compilers). The search for the places in which the isnad branches out thus 
begins with the most recent transmitter. The branching out always marks 
the (according to Sezgin: always written) direct source (in this context it 
might be better [245] to use the term “collector source” coined by Zolondek 
rather than “direct source"), while those authorities where the isnād does 
not branch out are "simply transmitters" of these sources. 


ON DIAGRAMS I AND II 


Not one of the four Prophetic hadiths opposing written tradition—I.1-4 
are all the extant ones—is found in the following pre-canonical (henceforth: 
“old”) collections of traditions containing a chapter like Fr karāhiyat kitāb 
al- “tm: Ma‘mar ibn Rashid’s (d. 770) Kitab al-jami‘, Abu Khaythama’s (d. 
848) Kitab al-'ilm and Ibn Abr Shayba's (d. 849) Musannaf. Al-Bukhari 
(d. 870) does not have one, either. Muslim (d. 875), on the other hand, 
knows 1.1,19 Abū Dawüd (d. 888) 1.4,1% and al-Tirmidhi (d. 892) 1.1 and 
2.194 (The other canonical collections were not consulted.) We have already 
discussed in detail that [.1-2—3 are different versions of one and the same 
original hadith.19% Al-Tirmidhi had already noted and remarked on this in 
the case of 1.1 and 1.2.19% Al-Dhahabi appears to have realised it in the 
case of 1.2 and 13 and commented on it in his article on ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Zayd ibn Aslam in his Mīzān al-itidal.197 He quotes several hadiths 
set into circulation by ‘Abd al-Rahman, first 1.2, citing Ibn ‘Uyayna (CL in 


190 Heribert Horst, "Zur Überlieferung in at-Tabarī's Korankommentar”, ZDMG 103 
(1953), 290-307. | 

191 Leon Zolondek, “An Approach to the Problem of the Sources of the Kitab al- Aghānī”, 
JNES 19 (1960), 217-34. 

192 Muslim, Sahih (Beirut, AH 1392), XVIII, 129. 

193 Abii Dāwūd, Sunan, ed. Muhammad Muhyī 1-Dím ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo, AH 1369), 
III, 434 no. 3647. 

194 Sahih, II, 111. 

135 Above, 232. 

186 Sahīh, II, 111. 

197 Al-Dhahabr, Mizàn al-i'tidāl, 11, 564ff. 
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1.2!) as its youngest transmitter, and immediately following I.3 (CL: ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Zayd), which he considers munkar (“rejected”, not recognised). 
Al-Dhahabi obviously recognised the [P]cL phenomenon! 

However, it is not likely that the hadith under discussion, I.1-2-8, is pure 
fabrication; more likely it is a “back projection” (raf', literally: “raising” ) 
of a possibly genuine, certainly old dictum (II.1, see below) attributed to 
Abū Sa‘id al-Khudrī on the authority of the Prophet. Medieval traditionists, 
in particular al-Bukhārī, have also assumed thi>.19% It is indeed true that 
the contents of the two hadiths are similar. Another fact that would have 
facilitated the transfer onto the Prophet is that already Abu Said in II.1 
refers to the Prophet: “thus you should [also] keep in your memory [what you 
hear] from us, just as we kept [what we heard] from your Prophet”. Referring 
could easily develop into quoting. The “back projection” is most likely due 
to the efforts of Zayd ibn Aslam (the much less probable alternative would be 
‘Ata’ ibn Yasar, from whom Zayd—actually or allegedly—heard the hadith). 
In any case Zayd ibn Aslam’s transmitters Hammam ibn Yahya, Ibn ‘Uyayna 
and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Zayd must have heard the hadith in its form as 
projection onto the Prophet from Zayd ibn Aslam. After all, they all agree 
on this attribution. Hammam ibn Yahya is the PCL responsible for the 
wording of 1.1, Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna for 1.2 and ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Zayd 
ibn Aslam for 1.3. 

The most problematic version of this hadith is 1.3, with the “incor- 
rect” original transmitter Abi Hurayra. As has been mentioned above, 
al-Dhahabī already ranked this version as “not recognised” (munkar). It 
is remarkable that Ahmad ibn Hanbal, who quotes the hadith in his Mus- 
nad,! has it in the chapter (musnad) Abū Sa‘id al-Khudri, while the orig- 
inal [246] transmitter in the isndd quoted is Abū Hurayra!?°° Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi has the isnad (from the CL) Ibn ‘Uyayna ‘an “Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Zayd ibn Aslam ‘an abihi etc.; this may be an oversight or possibly con- 
tamination with 1.3. I, on the other hand, should read with al-Tirmidhi?®! 
and al-Dârimi:202 Ibn ‘Uyayna ‘an Zayd ibn Aslam etc.205 


135 See Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bārī, 1, 315; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al- “Im, 32. 

199 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, AH 1313), III, 12-13. 

20 There are two late works on the subject, unfortunately inaccessible to me, which 
appear to mention the “correct” original transmitter Abū Sa‘td al-Khudrī. Cf. al-‘Ishsh 
in al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Tagyīd al- “lm, 34 n. 21. 

201 Sahih, II, 111. 

202 Sunan, I, 98. 

2%Zayd ibn Aslam appears as one of Ibn ‘Uyayna’s shaykhs in Ibn Hajar ( Tahdhib al- 
tahdhib, 1V, 104); the chronology is no problem, as Ibn ‘Uyayna (b. 725) was 28 years old 
at the time of Zayd’s death in 753. 
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I.4 appears to be a back projection—in this case of Zayd ibn Thabit's 
opinion—onto the Prophet as well. There is a very similar tradition at- 
tributed to Zayd (with a different isnād),in which he, in a similar situation, 
forbids that his own words be written down.*%* This back projection is most 
likely to be assigned to the Medinan Kathir ibn Zayd al-Aslamī (CL). Once 
again it was al-Dhahabi who noticed that Kathir set the tradition in circu- 
lation in this form. Al-Dhahabī quotes the tradition in his article on Kathir 
ibn Zayd,*"* and again it is obvious that he recognised the phenomenon of 
the common link. 

Hadith 11.1 is found in the two “old” collections compiled by Abū Khay- 
thama*% and Ibn Abi Shayba.?% It may be genuine, but is certainly old. 
Even if it does not date back to Abū Sa‘id al-Khudrī, it must have been 
attributed to him by the following transmitter, the Basran Abū Nadra (d. 
727), as can be seen clearly from the diagram (Abii Nadra is a clear CL with 
three PCLs). 

There is a third hadith opposing written tradition that is attributed to 
Abū Sa‘id al-Khudrī with a different isnad. The zsndd, from the CL onwards, 
goes as follows: Khalid ibn Mihran ibn al-Hadhdha’ (d. ca. 758; al-Basra) 
‘an Abu l-Mutawakkil “Ali ibn Dawid (d. ca. 720; al-Basra) ‘an Abū Sa‘id 
al-Khudrī; the matn: “We did not use to write anything but the Qur'an and 
the tashahhud” .?95 Consequently it is perfectly possible that it was already 
Abū Sa'īd al-Khudrī, and not only Abū Nadra, who propagated the theory 
that traditions should not be written down. 

Hadith 11.2 is found—like hadith 11.1—in the two “old” collections by 
Abū Khaythama*% and Ibn Abi Shayba.?!? Again like 11.1 it belongs to 
the most frequently quoted and most important hadiths against written 
tradition and is possibly genuine as well, but certainly old. If it does not 
date back to Abu Musa al- Ash'arī, it has to originate with his son Abū Burda 
(in al-Kūfa), who attributes it to him, as we can see from the diagram (Abū 
Burda is the CL with PCL). 

As positive results from our study of hadiths against written tradition 
we can record, firstly, that the Prophet in all probability did not express any 
views to this effect; secondly, that it cannot be ruled out that some Medinan 


204Tbn Sa'd, 11.2, 117; Ibn Abr Shayba, IX, 53 no. 6497. 

205 Al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-i ‘tidal, Ill, 404-405. 

206 Kitab al-‘ilm, 131 no. 95. 

207 Musannaf, IX, 52 no. 6491. 

208 AJ-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tagyīd al-‘ilm, 93; Abū Dāwūd, Sunan, III, 434 no. 3648. 
208 Kitab al-'ilm, 145 no. 153. 

210 Musannaf, IX, 53 no. 6495. 
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Companions spoke in favour of forbidding written tradition; thirdly, that 
the prohibition of writing certainly had supporters in the first generation 
of Successors (in the first quarter of the eighth century), in particular in 
al-Basra and al-Kūfa; and fourthly, that it was projected back onto the 
Prophet in the second generation of Successors. 


[247] ON DIAGRAMS III AND IV 


Of the hadiths in favour of written tradition quoted here,**! the following 
can be found in the “old” collections: III.1 in Ibn Abi Shayba’s Musannaf?!? 
and IV.1 in Ma‘mar ibn Rāshid's Jámi*.?!? In the four canonical collections 
used, we find IIL.1 in Abū Dawiid,?!4 and IV.1 in al-Bukhari?* and al- 
Tirmidhi.216 

While the isnāds of those hadiths that forbid putting tradition into writ- 
ing are all in the usual shape of a tree (Prophetic hadiths: Prophet—>Com- 
panion—Successor[-Successor]-5CL; Companion's hadiths in the present 
context: Companion—Successor = CL), the isnād structures of hadiths that 
allow written tradition, are much more difficult to assess. At first sight not 
a single one appears to have the form of a tree, but it may be possible to 
interpret 111.1, 111.2 and IV.2 in a way that enables us to discover the tree. 

III.1 comes very close to this form. At any rate, this tradition has a very 
clear CL, fAmr ibn Shu'ayb, with several PCLs in the usual place. Thus it is 
certain that ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb circulated this hadith. On the other hand, it 
is possible that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr, the original transmitter, disseminated 
it himself, as the tsnād already branches out with him. However, most of the 
other lines starting with ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amr (i.e. not leading to “Amr ibn 
Shu'ayb) are only transmitted sporadically and are on occasion occupied by 
obscure people, and can therefore be dismissed as not genuine. Still, this is 
not necessarily true for the line Yusuf ibn Mahak ‘an ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr 
with Yahyā ibn Sa'īd al-Qattan as CL (or PCL). This line can be found in Ibn 


*11]n another hadith, which has not been dealt with here, the Prophet allows a certain 
Abū Shah to have a khutba copied down in one particular case. The alleged original 
transmitter is Abū Hurayra; CL: Yahyā ibn Abi Kathir (d. 749; Yemen), and the hadith 
is found in the collections by al-Bukhārī (Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bārī, I, 311ff.), Abū Dāwūd 
(Sunan, III, 434) and al-Tirmidhi (Sahih, II, 111). This tradition, which is not found in 
any of the "old" collections, is considered to be genuine by modern Muslim critics; cf. 
Juynboll, Authenticity, 49. 

212 Musannaf, IX, 49-50 no. 6478. 

213Tn ‘Abd al-Razzaq, XI, 259 no. 20,489. 

214 Sunan, III, 434 no. 3646. 

215 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bārī, I, 313-14. 

216 Sahīh, Il, 111. 
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Abi Shayba?!” and Abū Dàwüd.?!? It appears to me to be rather unlikely 
(although not impossible) that Yahya ibn Sa'īd al-Qattan (as the CL, or PCL) 
should have invented this isnād. In this case, his reason would have been 
to replace the *weak" (because it relied on written transmission only) isnād 
‘Amr ibn Shu‘ayb ‘an abihi etc. with a “better” (because he had “heard” 
it) isnad. Against Yahya as the inventor is the fact that we are dealing with 
a tradition the content of which Yahyà would have disapproved, as he was à 
Basran scholar whose aititude towards written tradition was sceptical. Thus 
it is most unlikely that he would have added a fabricated, “better” isnad 
to this hadith. What I consider much more likely is the following: ‘Ubayd 
Allāh ibn al-Akhnas, Yahyā's shaykh,?!? who states that he received the 
hadith from al-Walīd ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Abi Mughith,?? was also a pupil 
of ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb.??! Native hadith criticism accuses him of making 
many mistakes in traditions.222 Consequently it is quite possible in the case 
of this hadith that instead of the correct transmitter, ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb, 
he inserted, either by mistake or deliberately, another of his own teachers, 
al- Wahd ibn ‘Abd Allah. [248] If this were indeed the case, we could have 
established a nearly complete tree diagram. 

The only line remaining to be deleted would be the rarely transmitted 
one that appears to rely exclusively on the testimony of Ibn Jurayj, namely 
Ibn Jurayj ‘an ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah. This line is much less reliable than the 
well-attested and certainly historical line Ibn Jurayj ‘an ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb. 
We might decide to follow these considerations and assume that it was not 
until ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb (as CL) that the hadith was set into circulation. 
A further consideration would then have to be whether *Amr projected a 
tradition originally attributed to, ending with, or narrated about, his great- 
grandfather ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr, backwards onto the Prophet. The most 
likely candidate would be IV.1, as we know that ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb had it in 
his repertoire, to which he then attached the isndd “from my father, from 
his grandfather", which cannot be verified. (We would then have an exact 
parallel to the development of hadith 1.1-2-3 discussed above, which was 
probably derived from 11.1!) In favour of this possibility is the fact that 


?!7 Musannaf, IX, 49 no. 6479. 

218 Sunan, ]II, 434 no. 3646. 

?!? Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VII, 3. 

220 hid., IX, 123. 

221 Thid., VII, 3. 

222[bn Hibbān in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhīb al-tahdhib, VII, 3. 
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‘Amr ibn Shu‘ayb generally had a preference for the Prophet as the source 
of laws.?2 

In conclusion I would like to emphasise that all these considerations are 
hypothetical and that, by means of tsnād analysis, we cannot exclude the 
possibility that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr set this hadith into circulaton as early 
as the seventh century. 

There are more positive things to say on the subject of hadith III.2. 
Its text is nothing but a variant, more exactly an updated variant, of the 
wording of 11.1. The transmitter responsible for this update is ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Mu’ammal, who received this tradition from ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb (cf. 
also 111.11). All he did was replace the older form “Yes, do write!” with the 
catch-phrase*?* “Bind the knowledge!”; thus this hadith is not a fabrication 
but a special kind of riwaya bi-l-ma'na. The two lines leading to ‘Abd Allāh 
ibn ‘Amr without touching ‘Amr ibn Shu‘ayb are suspect. For discussion 
of the line Ibn Jurayj ‘an ‘Ata’ ibn Abr Rabah ‘an ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr, 
see the commentary on III.1 above; the line Ibn Abr Mulayka ‘an ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Amr relies exclusively on the testimony of Ibn al-Mu’ammal and 
is most likely not genuine. Maybe Ibn al-Mu’ammal intended to support 
his updated version with these additional isnāds. Should our considerations 
prove correct, which is very probable in the present case, we would have 
reached the tree diagram usual for hadīths (‘Amr ibn Shu‘ayb would be the 
CL, ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu’ammal the PCL). 

Of the two Companions’ hadiths permitting written tradition discussed 
here, IV.1 is certainly old, as it is found in Ma‘mar’s Jāmi'.??$ Ma‘mar 
received it directly from his teacher Hammam ibn Munabbih. If it did not 
originate with Abū Hurayra, it must still have been attributed to him only 
a generation later. As seen in the diagram it has two CLs or, if we want 
to recognise the alleged original transmitter Abū Hurayra as a CL, PCLs, 
namely ‘Amr ibn Shu‘ayb besides Hammam ibn Munabbih. The former 
transmits it in two lines from Abū Hurayra, through Mujahid and through 
al-Mughira ibn Hakim. 

In IV.2, the CL is Mujahid (with two PCLs); thus he must have circulated 
the hadith at the beginning of the eighth century, if not earlier. The other 
lines, which begin with the [249] (allegedly) original transmitter ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Amr, are either rarely attested (as in Abū Rashid ‘an ‘Abd Allah ibn 


223Cf. Harald Motzki, Die Anfänge der islamischen Jurisprudenz. Ihre Entwicklung in 
Mekka bts zur Mitte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1991), 190; trans. The Origins of 
Islamic Jurisprudence: Meccan Figh before the Classical Schools (Leiden, 2002), 212. 

224 See above, 237. 

22512 ‘Abd al-Razzāg, XI, 259 no. 20489. 
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‘Amr), or they rest on the testimony of a single transmitter (as in Layth ‘an 
Tāwūs ‘an ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amr: Tāwūs is only witnessed by Layth, who 
has received the hadith in a secure conneciton from Mujahid). 

To summarise and conclude, we can state the following. It is certain 
that even at the beginning of the eighth century hadiths in favour of writ- 
ten tradition were attributed to the Companions Abū Hurayra and ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Amr (IV.1, IV.2). It is possible that these traditions do in fact 
date back to these two Companizns, in which case they would have already 
been circulated in the seventh century, the first century AH. The Prophetic 
hadiths that allow putting tradition into writing are probably younger than 
the corresponding Companions’ hadīths (only ‘Amr ibn Shu'ayb, d. 736, 
does appear as unmistakable CL in 111.1-2), but they are certainly older 
than those Prophetic hadiths that forbid putting tradition into writing (in 
which Zayd ibn Aslam, d. 753, is the CL). However, it cannot be ruled out 
that a Prophetic hadith in favour of written tradition was set in circulation 
as early as the seventh century (‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr is the possible CL in 
111.1-2). 

The hypothetical chronological sequence resulting from this is the fol- 
lowing (we will not, however, take into consideration the seventh century, 
the first century AH, although there may have been some discussion of the 
subject then): 


1. Successors attribute hadiths in favour of written tradition to Compan- 
ions (first quarter of the eighth century; in particular Mecca, Yemen). 
At first this was most likely a reaction to the widespread (theoretical) 
consensus that tradition should not be written down (for public use). 
Soon there developed dispute with 2. 


2. At the same time, different Successors attribute hadiths against writ- 
ten tradition to Companions (al-Basra, al-Kūfa; also Mecca). At first 
this was probably a reaction to the practice of writing traditions down 
in order to support one's memory, later in the dispute that devel- 
oped with 1, and—especially—a reaction against the endeavours of 
the Umayyads to have hadith codified. 


3. Prophetic hadīths in favour of written tradition (in the first and second 


quarters of the eighth century, especially in Mecca) appear in reaction 
to 2. 


4. Prophetic hadiths against written tradition (in the first and second 
quarters of the eighth century, especially in Medina and al-Basra) 
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appear in reaction to 3, but in particular to the public use of writ- 
ten collections of traditions by traditionists in Damascus, Mecca and 
San‘a’. 


6 
AL-USUL AL-ARBA'UMI'A 
Etan Kohlberg 


When Imāmī scholars describe the beginnings of their literary tradition, 
they point to two early genres out of which it grew. The first are works by 
the Imams themselves, such as the celebrated Nahj al-balagha and al- 
Sahīfa al-sajjādiyya, attributed respectively to "Alī b. Abi Tālib and "Ali 
Zayn al-“Abidin, and various writings ascribed to Ja'far al-Sādig and “Ali 
al-Ridā.' The problem of the authenticity of these works is an issue that 
has still to be examined. The second genre consists of collections of 
Imami hadith aptly known as usúl (sing. aşi, ‘source’), and it is their na- 
ture and significance which it is proposed to examine in what follows. ? 


I 
An asl is a collection of a particular kind: in contrast to other collections 
of hadith, it consists exclusively of utterances of an Imam which are com- 
mitted to writing for the first time. In some cases the author of an asl 
reports traditions which he himself heard directly from the Imam,” in 
others he relies on the authority of a hadith scholar who transmits what 


! GALS, 1, 705; GAS, 1, 526-31, 535f. See also Mir Damad, al-Rawáshih al-samawiyya, 
Tehran, 1311/1893-4, p. 99. 

2 Fora discussion of the usúl consult Dhari‘a, H, 125-67, XXIV, 147f, 315-8; A. Falatun, “Die 
Zwólfer-Schia aus der Sicht eines Schiiten: Probleme ihrer Untersuchung”, Festschrift 
Werner Caskel, ed. E. Graf, Leiden, 1968, pp. 62-95, at pp. 64f, and the literature cited there; 
Husayn al-Jaláti, Dirdsa hawl al-usúl al-arba“imi'a, Tehran, 1394/1974, mentioned in 
Dhari‘a, XXIV, 148 (see the Addenda); B. Scarcia Amoretti, "L'introduzione al Qámús 
ar-riģāl di Tustari: per una guida alla lettura dei testi prosopografici imamiti”, Cahiers 
d'onomastique arabe, Paris, 1979, pp. 37-49, at pp. 40f. 

y This is similar to the amali. For an analysis of the connection between the two genres see 
Muh. Mahdi al-Kharsân's introduction to Ibn Bābawayhi's Amáli, Najaf, 1389/1970, pp. 
13f, 1811, 28. 
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he heard the Imam say.* All usúl authors lived during the period of the 
Imams. Most are said to have been disciples of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, though the 
compilation of usū/ continued for several generations after his death. 

Several factors combine to complicate any discussion of the usu. 
There is first the question of terminology. The term normally used for a 
collection of hadiths is kitab (pl. kutub). Now the word kitāb may refer 
either to a work based on earlier written material, or it may be used inter- 
changeably with as/. Hence many usúl are sometimes referred to as 
kutub, and it is often impossible to tell whether a work called a kitab is 
also an asl. (In fact, some authors show a marked preference for the term 
kitāb, even when the work to which they refer is known from other sour- 
ces to be an as/.) Only where a particular hadith scholar is credited (in the 
same source) with both a kitab and an as! can we be reasonably certain 
that the kitab in question is not an asl. 

In the second place, there is some confusion in the sources as to the 
number of usū/. The one most commonly given is 400, hence the collec- 
tive title a/-usūl al-arba^umi'a. The earliest surviving reference to this 
number may well be that of al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), who is 
quoted as declaring: ‘From the time of "Alī to that of al-Hasan al-“Askari 
the Imàmis composed four hundred books called usul.? These books 
were said to have been composed by 400 disciples of the Imams.* Accord- 


^ Contrast the usage by some Sunni authors of the term as/ in the sense of ‘an original copy’ 


(of a particular work), M.M. A‘zami, Studies in Early Hadith Literature, 2nd ed., Indiana- 
polis, 1978, p. 29. When al-Majlisi refers to the evil, lie-infested usi of the Sunnis which are 
transmitted on the authority of a group of munāfigūn (Bihar, VIII, 252), he is applying to the 
Sunni world a purely Imàmi concept. — The term nuskha as used in Imāmi literature 
(especially by al-Najāshi) is usually assumed to have the same meaning as as! (see Dhari‘a, 
XXIV, 147f), and this assumption may well be correct. However, it might be suggested that 
a nuskha differs from an aș! in that it was copied by a disciple from a text written by the Imam 
himself. If true, this suggestion could explain why works referred to as nuskha by al-Najáshi 
are not called as! by other authors. For non-Shi*i usages of nuskha see A*zami, loc. cit. 

5 JSh, p. 3. See also al-Hurr al-“Amili, Kitab al-igáz min al-haj“a, ed. H. al-Rasūlī al-Mahallati, 
Oumm, 1381, p. 25. 

6  Al-Shahid al-Thānī, Sharh risālat dirāyat al-hadith, Najaf, n.d., p. 17, cit. Fawá'id, p. 59, 
Yusuf al-Bahrâni, al-Durra al-najafiyya, Tehran, 1314/1896, p. 169, al-Naráqi, Manahij 
al-ahkàm wa l-usúl, Tehran, 1269/1878, unpaginated, chapter entitled al-Ijtihad wa l-taglid, 
al-Bahā'i, a/-Risāla l-wajiza, Tehran, 1356, p. 8, cit. Fawā'id, al-Narāgi, loc. cit.; Mir 
Dāmād, op. cit., p. 98 (al-mashhür anna l-usúl arba*umi ‘at musannaf li arba*imi'at musan- 
nif). According to al-Naraqi (op. cit., chapter entitled a/-Ta'abbud bi l-khabar al-wahid 
al-mujarrad “an al-garā'in), these 400 were all disciples of either al-Bāgir or al-Sádiq. See also 
Mir Damad, loc. cit., Dhari“a, II, 129f; GAS, I, 525. 
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ing to al-Muhaggig al-Hilli (d. 676/1277), however, the number 400 
refers only to the usúl compiled by 400 disciples of Ja“far al-Sâdiq; the 
total number was larger.’ For his part, Ibn Shahrāshūb (d. 588/1192) 
speaks of more than 700 usúl written by the Imams’ disciples.) Further 
complication is caused by the fact that Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Ugda 
(d. 333/944-5), in his work on the disciples of Ja‘far al-Sadiq (Kitab al- 
rijal wa huwa kitab man rawa ‘an Ja‘far b. Muhammad), is said to have 
listed 4,000 names;'? and although the original work is lost, it was used by 
Abū Ja“far al-Tūsī (d. 460/1067) in his Kitab al-rijal,'' and so also in 
subsequent Rijal works which depend on al-Tūsī. Now it could be, and 
indeed was, argued that not all disciples of Ja“far al-Sádiq composed 
usūl;'” but it is only natural that some scholars attributed an aş! to each 


7 Al-Muhaqgiq al-Hilli, a/-Muctabar, Tehran, 1318/1901, p. 5, cit. Fawā'id, p. 60. 

8 Ibn Shahrāshūb, Manāgib al Abi Talib, Najaf, 1376/1956-7, I, 218. One hundred of these 

usūl were supposedly based on answers provided by Jafar al-Sadiq to his disciples (ibid., 11, 

43). The number 700 clearly conflicts with al-Mufid’s view as quoted (with apparent ap- 

proval) by Ibn Shahrāshūb (see above n. 5). (Or is the sab*umi'a of the text a corruption of 

arba*umi'a?). Ibn Shahrāshūb emphasizes that compilation of the ustūl continued until the 

(Smaller?) Occultation (ibid., I, 258). 

N, p. 69; F, pp. 42f (read, as in F?, p. 53, wa huwa kitab man for wa kitāb many, Dhari'a, 

X, 86f, no. 161. 

10 Al-cAllăma Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli, Khulasat al-aqwál, Tehran, 1310/1892-3, p. 98, cit. 
al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi, Mustadrak al-wasá'il, Tehran, 1382/1962-3 - 1384/1964-5, III, 770. 
Al-Mufid (al-Irshad, n. pi., 1320/1902-3, p. 249 [= p. 408 in the translation of I.K.A. 
Howard, London, 1981]), al-Fadl b. Hasan al-Tabarsi (/^làm al-wará, Najaf, 1390/1970, p. 
284) and Ibn Shahrāshūb (op. cit., II, 43) all refer to 4,000 disciples of al-Sadiq (without 
however mentioning Ibn "Ugda), while al-Muhaggig al-Hilli in his Mu“tabar, p. 5 (cit. 
Fawā'id, p. 85) speaks of *almost 4,000 men.” All these sources are quoted in al-Nüri 
al-Tabarsi, loc. cit. See also Hashim al-Bahráni, Hilyat al-abrār, Qumm, 1397/1977, II, 145f. 
Cf. Seyyed Hossein Nasr's introduction to A Shi‘ite Anthology, trans. W.C. Chittick, State 
University of New York Press, Albany, 1981, p. 9: “The number of students, both Shidte and 
Sunni, trained by the sixth Imam Ja“far al-Sadiq has been estimated at four thousand.’ See 
also Hasan al-Sadr, a/-Shi“a wa funūn al-islam, Beirut, n.d., pp. 45f. Ibn "Ugda is held in high 
esteem by Imami scholars, despite his Járüdi Zaydi beliefs (N, p. 68; F, p. 42). According to 
some authorities, the number of these disciples exceeded 4,000: Abū 1-“Abbas Ahmad b. “Ali 
b. “Abbás b. Nah (or: Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Nuh) (fl. beginning of Sth/11th century) is 
credited with a work on al-Sadiq's disciples, in which he added considerably to Ibn *Uqda's 
list (F, p. 48). The work, however, like all others by this author, was considered lost already 
in al-Tüsi's lifetime (ibid. ). 

" R,p.2. The list of al-Sadiq’s disciples (R, pp. 142-342), though impressive, falls 777 names 
short of 4,000 (a fact which al-Nüri al-Tabarsi, op. cit. III, 772, does his best to explain away). 

!? [bn Shahrāshūb (loc. cit. ), for one, counts among the 4,000 non-Shi‘ites such as Abū Hanifa 
and Malik. 
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disciple mentioned by Ibn *Uqda, thus raising the number of usūl to 
4,000. ? 

Closely linked to the issue of the number of usul is the identity of 
their compilers. As will be shown below, considerably less than 400 names 
can be culled from the sources available at present. Lists devoted entirely 
to authors of ustūl were in fact composed, but have not come down to us 
in their original form. According to al-Tūsī, these lists were partial, and 
did not aim at comprehensiveness.!^ The only exception was Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn Ibn al-Ghadā'irī (fl. beginning of 5th/llth century), who 
composed two lists: one of authors of usu/, the other of authors of other 
works (termed by al-Tüsi tasānīf or musannafāt).'* Yet these lists fell into 
oblivion, since no one copied them during Ibn al-Ghadā'irī's lifetime, and 
they were destroyed (for some unexplained reason) by members'” of his 
family after his death.'* It appears in fact that none of the early lists of 
usūl authors was directly available to al-Tūsī: when he set out in his Fihr- 
ist to provide the names of all authors of usul and musannafāt known to 
him, he relied for information about the usū/ solely on oral sources. '? 
Al-Tüsi acknowledges that he cannot guarantee-to have covered all 
names, for ‘it is well-nigh impossible to count the writings (tasānīf) and 
usūl of our colleagues, since these colleagues are scattered in all corners of 
the earth.’?° 


13 Al-Tanukâbuni (Qisas al-“ulamá”, n. pl., 1304/1886-7, p. 156) speaks of 4,000 (or even 
6,000) usūl. 

4 F,p.1. 

15 Al-Khwānsārī, Rawdāt al-jannát, ed. A. Isma‘iliyan, Qumm, 1390/1970 - 1392/1972, I, 

47-59; Agha Buzurg al-Tihráni, a/-Nàbis fi l-qarn al-khāmis, Beirut, 1391/1971, p. 15; 

Muhsin al-Amin, A‘ydn al-shi*a, VIII, Beirut, 1380/1960, 201-5. 

F, pp. 1f. Some late scholars, however, had no hesitation in using the term musannaf when 

referring to an asl. See above, n. 6; Mustafa al-Ittiimádi al-Tabrizi, Sharh al-rasa’il, I/iii, 

Oumm, ca. 1390/1970, 85. 

17 Or a member (ba“d). 

18 F,p. 2. See also Dhari‘a, X, 87f, no. 163. Al-Tüsi may have been mistaken in his belief that 
Ibn al-Ghadā'irī's work had been lost (Muhsin al-Amin, op. cit., VIII, 204). 

I? This can be confirmed by checking the references to usúl authors scattered throughout the 
Fihrist. Al-Tüsi's main authorities on ușul are his teacher al-Shaykh al-Mufid, Abū l-Husayn 
«Alī b. Ahmad Ibn Abi Jid al-Qummi (cf. O, IV, 164; VII, 203), Ibn al-Ghada’iri’s father 
al-Husayn b. “Ubayd Allāh (d. mid-Safar 41 1/June 1020), Ahmad b. "Abdün (d. 423/1031-2) 
(cf. Q, 1, 124), and al-Husayn b. Ibráhim al-Qazwini. Al-Túsi frequently relies on “idda/ 
jamá“a min ashābinā, understood as referring usually to the first four authorities mentioned 
(see Muh. Sadiq Al Bahr al--Ulum's introduction to al-Tūsī's Kitab al-rijāl, pp. 66f). 

20 F, pp. 3f, cit. Dharica, II, 128. 
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By their very nature, the usul were not as a rule compiled according 
to subject matter; in this they were no different from most other early 
Imámi works. The next phase in the history of early Imāmī literature was 
thus naturally the arrangement of all such works by subject matter (or 
according to some other principle of organization). This was achieved 
either by rearranging an existing text, or by collecting several early works 
into a larger compilation. Works of the first type are often called mubaw- 
wab, and those of the second, jami“ (pl. jawami ).21 Since there are very 
few instances of a work surviving in both of these forms, it is usually 
impossible to tell whether a particular mubawwab or jami‘ is based direct- 
ly on an as! (or several usúl) or on other intervening texts. In the major- 
ity of cases, all we have to go by are the titles of the works. From these 
we learn that mubawwab works often dealt with legal matters. We thus 
find a Kitab mubawwab fi l-halál wa I-harām,” a Kitab fi l-shara'i" 
mubawwab,? and a Kitab al-gadāyā mubawwab.** Occasionally such 
works are devoted to a specific subject, as in the case of a Kitab mubaw- 
wab fi l-fará'id.? Some authors are credited both with a mubawwab and 
a ghayr mubawwab work;2* although these might conceivably be two in- 
dependent texts, the former is in all likelihood a rearrangement of the 
latter. Indeed, it is at times explicitly stated that the same work was tran- 
smitted in both forms;?” on other occasions the name of the redactor is 
also supplied. The Kitab al-mashyakha of al-Hasan b. Mahbūb al-Sarrâd 
(d. 224/838-9), for example, had at least two redactors: one, Ahmad b. 


2! This distinction, however, is not always clear-cut, and the two terms are on occasion used 
synonymously. Thus the mubawwab of Ghiyath b. Ibrahim (see next note) is also known as 
al-Jàmi* (or al-Jami‘a). See W. Madelung, “The sources of Ismá“ili law", JNES, 35, 1976, 
pp. 35f; cf. also al-Bibbiháni, al-Ijtihad wa l-akhbar, Tehran, 1313/1895-6, p. 14. 

22 [brahim b. Muhammad b. Abi Yahyā (F, p. 16), Ghiyāth b. [brahim al-Tamimi (N, p. 215), 
Muhammad b. “Ali b. Abi Shu‘ba al-Halabi (N, p. 228), Mas‘ada b. Ziyād (N, p. 295), 
Ya"gūb b. Salim (O, VI, 274, quoting N; but he is missing from the Bombay edition. See 
already al-Māmagāni, Tangīh al-magál, Najaf, 1349/1930-1352/1933, biography no. 
13276.) For the first two see Madelung, art. cit., pp. 34-6. 

25 Wuhayb b. Hafs al-Jurayrī (N, p. 304). 

24 Ismăcil b. Abi Khalid Muhammad b. Muhājir al-Azdi (N, p. 18; F, p. 55). 

25 Rifāca b. Misa (N, p. 119). 

26 Sad b. Sacd b. al-Ahwas al-Ashfarī al-Qummi (N, p. 127). Ibn Babawayhi is said to have 
composed two works called Kitab al-“ilal, one (also known as ‘/lal al-sharà'i^) mubawwab, 
and the other not (N, pp. 276, 278). Since only the former has come down to us, it is 
impossible to examine the relationship between the two. 

2? For example, the Kitab fi l-halăl wa l-harám of “Ali b. Ja‘far al-Sādig (N, p. 176). 
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al-Husayn b. "Abd al-Malik, arranged it by alphabetical order of the tran- 
smitters (“ala asmā' al-rijăl) (the musnad principle), and another, al- 
Kulīnī's teacher Dāwūd b. Kūra (or Kūza) al-Oummī, arranged it by sub- 
ject matter (alā ma'ānī [-figh) (the musannaf principle).?? Dāwūd b. 
Kūra is also credited with turning the Kitāb al-nawādir of Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. "Īsā from a ghayr mubawwab into a mubawwab work.?? 

Works of the jami“ type seem to have been more widespread than the 
mubawwabs. Like the mubawwabs they often dealt with legal matters, 
either generally, as in the Kitab al-jàmi* al-kabir fi l-fiqh of Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Thaqafi (d. 283/896)' or the Kitab al-jàmi* fi 
l-figh of Muhammad b. Ahmad b. “Abd Allah b. Quda‘a,*” or with specific 
matters: Ibn Bābawayhi (d. 381/991), for one, wrote a Kitab jami‘ 
nawadir al-hajj, Kitab jàmi* li-ziyărăt al-Ridă, etc.” There were some 
usūl authors who also compiled jawami“; they include "Alī b. Asbāt** and 
“Ali b. Abi Hamza al-Batā'inī, who is credited with a Kitab jami‘ fi abwab 
al-fiqh.” 

Despite the increasing predominance of the mubawwabs and 
jawami‘, certain Imámi scholars persisted in transmitting the usu/ in their 
original form. Perhaps the most important of these in the latter half of the 
3rd/9th century was Abū l-Qàsim Humayd b. Ziyàd (d. 310/922-3), 
a Kūfan who moved to Nīnawā (near Karbalā),** whom al-Tūsī credits 
with transmitting most of the usúl (rawa l-usúl aktharahà)." Humayd, 
who was active during the crucial period of the Small Occultation, ap- 
pears not to have transmitted directly from usūl authors. The names of 
his most important authorities appear in al-Tūsī's Rijal in the chapter 
devoted to those who did not transmit directly from an Imam, where they 
are introduced with the formula rawā “anhu Humayd usūlan kathīra / 
kutuban kathira min al-usúl. They include (in alphabetical order) Ahmad 


28 N, p. 58; F, p. 26; al-Astarabadi, Manhaj al-magāl, Tehran, 1306/1888-9, p. 34. 

29 N,p. 114; F, p. 133. 

30 Ibid. See also N, p. 60; R, p. 472; F, p. 47. 

31 N, p. 13; F, p. 17. 

32 N, p. 280. 

3 N, pp. 276-9. 

34 ISh, p. 63 (lahu asl wa riwayat wa jāmi'). His Jami‘ is quoted in the fragment of the Kitab 
al-īdāh of al-Qadi al-Nucmân. See Madelung, art. cit., p. 34. 

N, p. 175. Some ușul authors also wrote mubawwab works, e.g. the above-mentioned 
Mas‘ada b. Ziyād and Rifăca b. Musa. 

36 N. pp. 95 f. 

37 F, p. 118. He did not, however, compose an ași, pace ISh, p. 43. 
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b. Muhammad b. Maslama,** Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Zayd (d. 
262/875-6)," «Alī b. Buzurg, Ibrahim b. Sulayman b. Hayyân al- 
Tamimi,* Muhammad b. ‘Abbas (or "Ayyāsh) b. *Isà,*? Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Raja (d. Dhū l-Hijja 266/July-Aug. 880),* Muhammad b. 
Hasan (or Husayn) b. Hāzim (d. 261/874-5),** Muhammad b. Khālid al- 
Tayalisi (d. Jumādā II 259/April 873),? al-Qàsim b. Isma‘il al-Qurashi,”° 
and "Ubayd Allāh (or "Abd Allah) b. Ahmad b. Nahik.*” Other authorities 
mentioned by al-Tūsī include Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Muflis,’ Ahmad b. 
Mitham b. Abi Nu'aym,? «Alī b. Ibrahim al-Khayyát, and Yunus b. 
“Ali al-‘Attar.°' Some of these scholars were themselves authors of 
nawādir or kutub which are likely to have included material from the 
usūl. 

The most prominent transmitters of usūl in the generation after Hu- 
mayd include the already mentioned Ibn *Uqda,?? as well as Muhammad 
b. Hammam al-Iskafi (d. 332/943-4), Muhammad b. Hasan Ibn al-Walīd 
al-Qummi (d. 343/954-5), whose Kitab al-jami® is one of the sources of 
Ibn Bābawayhi's Man lā yahduruhu I-fagīh,”* Jafar b. Muhammad Ibn 
Oūlawayhi (d. 368/978-9), who also composed a Fihrist of the kutub 
and usúl which he had transmitted,** and the lesser known Abū "Abd 
Allah al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. Idris al-Oummī and Muhammad b. 


3 R,p. 440. 

39 Ibid. 

^0 R, p. 480. 

^! R, p. 440. 

42 R, p. 499. 

43 Ibid. 

44 R. p. 500. 

45 R, p. 499. 

46 R p. 490. 

47 R, p. 480 

48 R p. 441. 

49 R. p. 440. 

R, p. 480. His death date is given as 207/822-3, and the information is reproduced in Q (IV, 
151). But this is clearly a mistake, since Humayd could not possibly have met a person who 
died so early. 

5! R, p. 517. 

32 R, p. 442. 

55 N, p. 271; F, p. 284. 

Ibn Bābawayhi, Man lá yahduruhu l-faqih, ed. “Ali al-Akhundi, Najaf, 1377/1957 - 
1378/1959, I, 4f. 

55 GAS, I, 544. 

36 F p. 77. 
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Nu‘aym al-Samargandī.*” Some of these were the authorities of Harun b. 
Misa al-Tall“ukbari (d. 385/995-6), who is a pivotal figure in that he tran- 
smitted all the usúl available at his time.”* It is of course impossible to 
know precisely how many usül were at his disposal; but judging by some 
indirect evidence, there may not have been very many. The evidence con- 
cerns al-Tall'ukbari's contemporary, the leading Imàmi scholar Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Abū Ghalib al-Zurārī (d. Jumādā I 368/Dec. 978), who ad- 
dressed an epistle (risāla) to his grandson Abū Tahir Muhammad b. 
“Ubayd Allah. The epistle includes a list of early Imami works (kutub 
qadima) in the possession of the family, the Al A*yan, which the grand- 
son is urged to safeguard. The list was drawn up in Dhū 1-Qa'da 
356/Oct.-Nov. 967 and brought up to date in Rajab 367/Feb.-March 
978.5 Of some one hundred works in it, only 13 can be said with some 
certainty to be ușu/. It is perhaps symbolic that one of the latest items 
included in the list is al-Kulini's Kaft, the first of the ‘Four Books’ which 
constitute the basis for all subsequent Imāmī legal texts. The need for 
such large, comprehensive works, conveniently arranged by subject 
matter, became pressing after the disappearance of the Twelfth Imam; 
once these were available, the original usū/ became dispensable from a 
practical point of view. It may be recalled at this point that Ibn al- 
Ghada’iri compiled separate lists of authors of usū/ and of other works, 
and that al-Tūsī in his Fihrist abandoned this method and instead com- 
bined the names of authors of usūl and musannafāt. Al-Tüsi's stated rea- 
son for doing so was his wish to avoid repetition;?? an additional factor 
may well have been the declining importance of the usúl as independent 
sources. A further blow came from an entirely different quarter, when 
many (presumably rare) copies of usu manuscripts were destroyed in the 
fire which swept the Sābūr library in al-Karkh in 451/1059.5! 


51 R, p. 463. 

58 R, p. 516. The same is also reported of Haydar, the son of Muhammad b. Nu“aym al- 
Samarqandi (R, p. 463). 

59 This work, known as Risālat Abi Ghālib al-Zurāri ilā hafidihi, is preserved in full in Yüsuf 
al-Bahrâni, a/-Kashkul, Najaf, 1381/1961, I, 180ff. It was also published independently by 
Muh. Hasan ÁI Yasin in Nafá'is al-makhtūtāt, II, Baghdad, 1373/1954, 53-73 (see GAS, I, 
544). But the text given there, though purporting to be complete, includes in fact only the first 
half, and so does not contain the list appearing in the latter half of the Risāla. 

60 F, p. 2. 

61 This is the date proposed by Y. Eche (Les bibliothèques arabes, Damascus, 1967, pp. 116f), 
who rejects Yāgūt's dating of the event to 447/1055. See in general Yāgūt, Mu‘jam al- 
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During the Seljuq period, little is heard of the usūl; Muhammad b. 
Ahmad Ibn Idris (d. 598/1202), who in the closing chapter of his Sara'ir 
quotes from various early works, includes at least one as/ among them.°2 
It took a devoted bibliophile such as "Alī b. Mūsā Ibn Tāwūs (d. Dhü 
l-Qa'da 664/August 1266) to salvage some of the surviving usū/ in the last 
years of the "Abbāsid caliphate and incorporate them in his writings. On 
occasion Ibn Tāwūs gtiotes from an as! without identifying it further, as 
when he declares, ‘I have found in one of the ancient usū/ of our collea- 
gues’ (wajadtu fi asl *atiq min usūl ashābinā), or “1 have found in an 
asl.** Mostly, however, he identifies the as! by name, as when he quotes 
from the as! of Rabi“ b. Muhammad al-Asamm,” or from that of “Ubayd 
Allah b. “Ali al-Halabī.** At times he refers to a work known to be an asi 
by the broader term kitāb.® In contrast, he may use the term as! in a 
rather loose fashion to refer to a work which is based on an as! but which 
is not, strictly speaking, an as! itself, as when he mentions an as! of Hasan 


buldán, Beirut, 1374/1955 - 1376/1957, I, 534, whence Dharica, II, 129, 134, VIII, 173f; Al 
Bahr al-‘Ulim’s introduction to al-Tüsi's Kitab al-rijal, pp. 13-7, 52 and the sources cited 
there. 

62 [bn Idris, a/-Sará'ir, Tehran, 1390/1970, pp. 471-94. These works include the Kitab Abān b. 
Taghlib (p. 475) and the Kitāb Jamil b. Darrāj (p. 476), both of which may well be uzūl (see 
below), and also the Kitàb Hurayz b. «Abd Allāh al-Sijistānī (pp. 479-80), which Ibn Idris 
explicitly identifies as an as! (p. 480). Since the traditions cited from this work deal with 
prayer, it is probably identical with al-Sijistanl’s Kitab al-salāt. Ibn Idris was commended by 
later authors for preserving these excerpts from early Imámi works (al-Khwānsārī, op. cit., 
VI, 274). In addition, he is known to have copied the as! of “Alá” b. Razin (Dhari“a, II, 164, 
no. 604; see below, n. 166). 

63 [bn Tāwūs, Fath al-abwab bayna dhawi l-albàb wa rabb al-arbāb (cf. Dharica, X VI, 103, no. 
127), as quoted in Bihar, X VIII/ii, 932. See also id., Muhaj al-da “wat, [Tehran] 1323/1905, 
p. 313; id., Faraj al-mahmüm, Najaf, 1368/1948-9, p. 99. Ibn Tàwüs was not the first to 
employ such a formula; al-Tūsi (Kitāb al-ghayba, Najaf, 1385/1965, p. 187) quotes Ahmad 
b. "Alī b. ‘Abbas b. Nah (see above, n. 10) as declaring: “I have found in an ancient as! which 
was copied in Ahwāz in Muharram 317 [ = Feb. - March 929]". Cf. al-Mufid's statement (in 
al-Tüsi, Amali, Najaf, 1384/1964-5, II, p. 27): ‘I have read in one of the usúl a tradition 
whose isnād escapes me now.” 

64 [bn Tāwūs, Falah al-sa’il, Najaf, 1385/1965, p. 90; id., Kashf al-mahajja, Najaf, 1370/1950, 
p. 124. Cf. ibid., p. 18, cit. al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Wasā'il al-shica, Tehran, 1378/1958-9- 
1389/1969-70, VI/i, 458, Bihar, I, 107 (in the lithographed edition, erroneously, 106). 

65 [bn Tāwūs, Falah al-sá'il, pp. 202, 204. 

Id., Risalat al-muwăsa“a fi l-gada’ (a work also known by other names), cit. Fawā'id, pp. 30f 

(where this work is not identified), Bihár, XVIII/ii, 677. 

E.g., Kitab Ibrahim al-Khazzáz (Falah al-sá'il, p.89), or the Kitab of Zakariyyā al-Mu’min 

(ibid., p. 246). 
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b. Mahbūb.** Some of the usū/ in Ibn Tāwūs's possession contained supe- 
rerogatory prayers (ad“¡ya) which he incorporated in works such as Falah 
al-sa’il and Muhaj al-da‘wat.®° 

In the generations following Ibn Tāwūs, usū! works continued to be 
copied,” but the practice of quoting directly from them all but ceased. 
The first to revive it was Muhammad Bāgir al-Majlisī (d. 1110/1699 or 
1111/1700) who, in his indefatigable search for early Imami works to be 
included in his Bihar al-anwar, discovered - and extensively quoted from 
— various usúl. These may be divided into two groups. There are, first, 
anonymous usū/ which are not mentioned in the introduction to the 
Bihar, but which are used in the work itself.”! The second, much more 
significant, group consists of 13 usū/ of identifiable authorship, which al- 
Majlisi unearthed in a majmú“a copied in 374/985 by Mansur b. al- 
Hasan al-Abi; he in turn had based himself on a manuscript written by 
al-Tall*ukbari." These 13 usúl (plus a few others) are in all likelihood the 
only ones to have survived, and it is thanks to al-Majlisi that this genre 
regained its place in the mainstream of Imami literature. As will be shown 
below, manuscripts of the surviving usū/ began to be copied with increas- 
ing frequency. In addition, other authors followed al-Majlisi’s lead and 


68 Ibn Tāwūs, Fath al-abwab, cit. Bihar, XVIII/ii, 932; see also Fawá'id, pp. 31f. Mir Damad 
(op. cit., p. 98) emphasizes that works of Hasan b. Mahbūb are not usúl. Ibn Mahbūb did, 
however, transmit various usul, including that of Wahb b. “Abd Rabbihi (F, p. 349; cf. N, p. 
303; both cit. O, VI, 196f. F*, p. 201, however, has lahu kitāb). A tradition quoted by Ibn 
Tāwūs (Falah al-sā'il, p. 126) which has in its isnād Ibn Mahbūb transmitting from Wahb 
may well derive from Wahb's asl. 

69 Dharia, VIII, 172-9. 

70 E.g. by al-Shahid al-Awwal (d. 786/1384) (al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi, op. cit., III, 2980. 

7! Thus, after quoting a long story on Salman al-Farisi and “Umar b. al-Khattab, al-Majlisī 
remarks: ‘We have cited this story, even though it is strange and not mentioned in reputable 
books, because we found it in an ancient asl’ (Bihar, VIII, 224). In this particular case, 
al-Majlisi further describes the work in question as a book on manāgib on the authority of 
al-Mufaddal (ibid. , 222). The story appears, in fact, with some variations, in the Kitāb al-haft 
wa l-azilla ascribed to al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju*fi (pp. 86-93 in the «A. Tamir and Ign. - 
A. Khalifé edition, Beirut, 1960; on this work see H. Halm, "Das "Buch der Schatten'”, Der 
Islam, 55, 1978, pp. 219ff). None of al-Mufaddal's works is explicitly referred to as an asf in 
the sources. A kitāb of his is, however, mentioned by al-Tūsī (F, p. 337; see Halm, art. cit., 
p. 222). The conclusion must therefore be either that al-Majlisi knew (from sources unavai- 
lable to us) that al-Mufaddal's kitāb (which may or may not be identical with the Kitab al-haft 
wa l-azilla) was in fact an asl, or else that al-Majlisi, in this case at least, was using the term 
asl to refer generally to an ancient work from the time of the Imams. — Cf. further Bihār, 
XVIII/ii, 722, 787. 

72 Bihar, I, 10, 16f. See below, section IV. 
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incorporated material from the usúl into their writings. An interesting 
case in this connection is that of Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hurr al- 
“Amili (d. 21 Ramadan 1104/26 May 1693), al-Majlisi's contemporary 
and author of the Tafsil wasā'il al-shi‘a ila ahkam al-shari‘a, which 
rivals the Bihār in importance. This work, which was almost twenty years 
in the making," was completed in mid-Rajab 1082/Nov. 1671.”* Al-Hurr 
al-Amili's stated aim was to include in it all Imámi texts which were 
available to him either directly or through quotations in later sources (bi 
l-wasita);’> yet none of the 13 usūl used by al-Majlisī is quoted in the 
Wasā'il, either directly or indirectly.'* However, in a later work, the 
Ithbāt al-hudāt bi l-nusús wa l-mu'jizāt (completed in 1096/1685), al- 
‘Amili cites from seven of these usū/ (and would surely also have cited 
from the other six, had they included material relevant to his theme: the 
divine right of the twelve Imams to rule, and the miracles performed by 
them). Now another source used by al-“Amili in the /thbat, but not in the 
Wasā'il, is al-Majlisi's Bihar; and so it would be tempting to conclude 
that the usū/ traditions in the Ithbāt were taken from the Bihdr. This, 
however, is not the case, for in the Ithbāt al-“Amili includes the usu in 
his list of works available to him directly." He does not reveal how he 
suddenly gained access to these usūl; yet one can infer that al-Majlisi had 
something to do with it. The most important journey in al-‘Amili’s life 
was his move from his native Jabal “Amil to Mashhad, which he reached 
in 1073/1662-3. On his way he stopped in Isfahan, where he befriended 
al-Majlisī; in fact, the two gave each other ijāzas to transmit traditions 
which each of them had collected.'* It is conceivable that al-Majlisi lent 
al-"Āmilī (or even gave him as a present) the majmū'a of usūl at his di- 
sposal, or a copy thereof. Another, more likely, possibility is that al-“Amili 
learnt of the existence of these usúl from the Bihar, only gaining access to 
a manuscript of the usū/ after he had completed the Wasā il. 


75 Wasā'il, Ifi, |. 

74 Ibid., IX/ii, 392. 

75 The list of sources of the first kind is given ibid., I/i, 4-6, and again in IX/iii, 36-47; of the 
second kind, ibid., I/i, 7f, and again in IX/iii, 47-9. 

76 Several other usúl are, however, quoted indirectly. The lists of direct and indirect sources in 
al-Hurr al-SAmili’s Kitab al-igaz min al-haj*a (completed in 20 Rabi" 1079/28 Aug. 1668) 
contain no usul (see pp. 27-9). 

77 Ithbāt al-hudát, Qumm, 1378/1958-9 - 1379/1959-60, I, 60. 

78 Al-Khwānsāri, op. cit., II, 84, VII, 103, whence Muhsin al-Amin, op. cit., XLIV, Beirut, 
1378/1959, 54. 
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The omission of the usúl from the Wasā'il was rectified by al-Nüri 
al-Tabarsi (d. 1320/1902) in his Mustadrak al-wasā'il.'” Direct quotations 
from the usúl are to be found throughout this work, as also in other 
works of his, such as the Dar al-salàm fīmā yata‘allaqu bi l-ru'yà wa 
l-manám 2% 


II 
The prolonged absence of the usúl from general use did not signal their 
disappearance from Imami consciousness. In fact, the precise signific- 
ance to be attached to them proved one of the bones of contention be- 
tween the Akhbārī and Usüli schools. The main argument concerned the 
reliability to be accorded individual traditions appearing in a particular 
asl, especially when such traditions were isolated (khabar wāhid) or were 
transmitted on the authority of persons not wholly reliable. For the 
Akhbārīs, such traditions did not present any problem. Muhammad 
Amin al-Astarābādī (d. 1033/1624), considered as the founder of the later 
Akhbārī school, maintains that all traditions in the usū/ derive with cer- 
tainty from an Imam (i.e. they are gatī al-sudūr or al-wurüd), and are 
therefore to be accepted without reservation as the basis for legal rulings.*' 
In fact, al-Astarābādī insists that the usúl are the single most important 
source for Imàmi law and doctrine." They were composed by order of 
the Imams, who told their disciples to learn them by heart and propagate 
them among all Imàmis, in preparation for the period of the Greater Oc- 
cultation.** The usúl compiled during the lifetime of the early Imams 
were continually presented (“ard) to the later Imams, who verified their 
contents;** in addition, the usū/ circulated widely and were readily availa- 


79 See below, section IV. 

80 Oumm, 1378/1958 - 1380/1960 (4 vols.). See also al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi's comment on the 
significance of the ușul in his Nafas al-rahman fi fadà'il Salman, Tehran, 1285/1868-9, p. 29. 

8! Fawa'id, p. 30. See in general my articles 'Akbārīya” (Encyclopaedia Iranica, 1, 716-8), 
‘Astarabadi’ (ibid., II, 845f). 

82 Fawā'id, pp. 52f. 

83 Ibid., pp. 3, 30. 

9^  Ibid., p. 57. In fact, some authorities distinguish two kinds of usūl: those dictated by an Imam 
to his disciple; and those which include traditions heard by the disciple on various occasions 
and then presented (“ard) to the Imam (or to one of his successors) for approval (Dharī “a, 
XXIV, 147-51, 318). The aș! of "Ubayd Allah al-Halabi is of the second kind (Fawā'id, p, 
31; Bihar, XVIII/ii, 677; Yūsuf al-Bahráni, a/-Hadā'ig al-nádira, I, Najaf, 1377/1957, 9). 
Other works, not of the as/ genre, were likewise presented to the Imams for approval. For 
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ble, so that no extraneous material could possibly have infiltrated them.*? 
Al-Astarābādī declares that the material in the Four Books derives in its 
entirety from the usū/.** 

The attitude of the Usülis (or Mujtahids) is, in contrast, more skep- 
tical. Already al-Tüsi (whose writings reveal an interesting amalgam of 
Usüli and Akhbārī tendencies)?" acknowledges in the introduction to his 
Fihrist that many usu/ authors belonged to deviant religious persuasions 
(al-madhahib al-fasida), yet he insists that the usūl which they compiled 
are nevertheless reliable (mu'tamada).** The deviations most often men- 
tioned in the Rijāl works are wagf (‘stopping’ with a particular Imam and 
refusing to recognize his successor) and ghuluww (extremism). Al-Tüsi 
maintains that traditions transmitted by trustworthy wâgifis and ghālīs 
may be accepted even though the deviant religious beliefs of the tran- 
smitters are to be condemned." As for isolated traditions found in the 
usūl, al-Tüsi's position is that they are acceptable as a basis for legal rul- 
ings provided their transmitters are trustworthy (thiga).”° 

A more purely Usüli view is presented by the Shahid al-Thàni Zayn 
al-Din al-‘Amili (d. 966/1558) and Baha’ al-Din al-"Āmilī (d. 1030/1621). 
They agree with the Akhbārīs that during the lifetime of the Imams the 
reliability of a particular tradition or asl could be checked by referring it 


instance, the Kitab yawm wa laylaof Y ünus b. “Abd al-Rahmán and the Kitāb of al-Fadl b. 
Shadhan were both approved by al-Hasan al-“Askari (N, p. 312, cit. Bihar, 1, 110; Baha’ 
al-Din al-"Āmili, Kitab mashriq al-shamsayn, cit. Fawá'id, p. 54; Muhsin al-Fayd, al-Wāft, 
Tehran, 1375/1955-6, I/i, 11; Yusuf al-Bahrani, loc. cit.) 

85 Fawā'id,p. 53. 

86 Ibid., pp. 52f, 58f, 65. 

87 Cf. Al Bahr al--Ulūm's introduction to al-Tūsi's Kitab al-rijal, p. 77. 

88 F,p.3,cit. Fawá'id, p. 52. 

89 Al-fūsī, “Uddat al-usūl, Tehran, 1314/1896-7, pp. 57, 61f. In a typical comment, al-Túsi says 
of the ași of Ishaq b. ‘Ammar al-Sābāti, ‘he was a fathi but is nevertheless trustworthy (thiga) 
and his ași is reliable (mu“tamad “alayhi) (F, p. 54). — According to “Abd Allah al- 
Mámagáni (d. Shawwāl 1351/Feb. 1933), transmission from a wāgift is permitted when it is 
known that he composed an ași before adopting a position of wag/(Tangih al-magqal, I, 171). 

?0 Al-Tūsī, “Uddat al-usūl, p. 51, cit. Fawā'id, p. 70. Al-Tüsi's position is echoed by later 
authors: for Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680), a tradition is sahih when found in several usúl, 
or in a single as/ only, but one which is known to be the work of a trustworthy Imāmi 
(al-Wafi, Yi, 11). Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Narāgī (d. 1245/1829-30) says that an isolated 
tradition is acceptable if taken from an ași known with certainty to have been compiled by 
a trustworthy disciple of an Imam (Manāhij al-ahkam, chapter on al-Ta‘abbud bi l-khabar 
al-wâhid). 
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to an Imam. The situation changed radically, however, with the occulta- 
tion of the Twelfth Imam: some usū/ disappeared (indarasat) because 
people, fearing the Sunni rulers, refrained from exhibiting (izhàr) or copy- 
ing them; at the same time, unreliable usúl began circulating, and it be- 
came increasingly difficult to distinguish them from the reliable ones.?! 
The problem was compounded by the incorporation of the extant usul 
into the Four Books. It was this state of affairs which prompted Imāmī 
scholars, beginning with the ‘Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325), to devise a 
system based on "ilm al-rijál for testing the reliability of Imāmī tradi- 
tions.?? In other words: the Usulis do not automatically accept a tradition 
appearing in an asi as reflecting the view of an Imam; in fact they subject 
it to the same rules as any other tradition. The usū/ are not to be en- 
dorsed en bloc: the standing of each is determined by the reliability of its 
compiler.” Furthermore, not all knowledge is stored in the usúl; conside- 
rable scope is left for ijtihād.”* The outstanding representative of Usüli 
Shīism in the 18th century, Muhammad Bāgir al-Bihbihàni (d. 
1205/1790-1), is particularly critical of the Akhbārī contention that all 
usúl are qati al-wurüd.? To prove the fallacy of this contention, he 
quotes Ibn Babawayhi’s claim (on which more below) that the usul of 
Zayd al-Zarrád and Zayd al-Narsī are forged.” (Other usūl authors 
whose reliability is doubted are "Alī b. Abi Hamza al-Bata’ini,?’ Hasan b. 
Sālih** and Wahb b. Wahb al-Qurashi.??) Also, the author of an as! may 
commit a mistake while compiling his as/; for however high his standing 
may be said to be, it cannot be claimed that he enjoys "isma.'% Al- 
Bihbihānī quotes from Ibn Babawayhi’s introduction to the Man lā yah- 


9 


Persons who allegedly introduced false traditions into the usúl include Abū 1-Khattáb, al- 
Mughira b. Sacid al-Ansári (Farā'id al-ușul, Qumm, 1374/1954-5, p. 103) and Ibn Abi 
1-<Awjá” (ibid., p. 93). 

Fawā'id, pp. 53-5, 57f, quoting from al-Shahid al-Thâni and from Baha’ al-Din al-‘Amili’s 
Kitab mashriq al-shamsayn. The possible existence of forged usul is also emphasized by Mir 
Dāmād (op. cit., pp. 107ff). Al-Astarābādi (Fawa ‘id, pp. 57f) rejects the claim that some usul 
were lost or became indistinguishable from other works. 

93 Al-Anșări, op. cit., pp. 70f, 102f; Dhari“a, II, 306. 

94 Al-Mámagáni, op. cit., I, 181. 

95 Al-Bihbihānī, op. cit., pp. 67f. 

96 Ibid., pp. 77, 78. 

97 Ibid., p. 52; al-Mámagaáni, op. cit., I, 179. See in general O, IV, 153-9. 

28 Al-Māmagāni, loc. cit. 

39 Ibid. Wahb b. Wahb is not generally regarded as the author of an ayl. See O, VI, 197-9. 
100 A]-Bihbihānī, op. cit., pp. 56f, 59. 
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duruhu l-fagih, in which the author states that all the material in his work 
derives from 'al-usūl wa l-musannafát'. For al-Bihbihani, this constitutes 
proof that this work (and, by implication, the other three of the Four 
Books) includes material not found in the usi/.'°' Even the appearance of 
the author of an as/ in an isnād does not necessarily mean that the tradi- 
tion in question was included in his as/.'°? In a similar vein, Shaykh 
Murtadā al-Ansári (d. 1281/1864) stresses that the compilers of the 
jawāmi" were aware of the infiltration of unreliable traditions into the 
usūl, and that the transition to jawâmi“ was accordingly accompanied by 
a process of sifting and editing. A somewhat different Usūlī method of 
tackling the same question consists in defining the term as! in a more 
restrictive way, applying it only to those collections of traditions which, in 
addition to not drawing on earlier works, are also reliable (majma* al- 
ahādīth al-ghayr muntaza* min ghayrihi ma‘a kawnihi mu‘tamadan).'™ 


III 
Our knowledge of the names of usūl authors derives in the main from the 
classical Rijál works, although the information available there can at 
times be supplemented by notices in other sources. It is impossible in the 
present state of our knowledge to recover the names of all these authors. 
The following list is merely an attempt to pull together the information 
scattered in the most important sources. As noted above, an asl may oc- 
casionally be concealed under the word kitāb; for this reason, whenever a 
particular author is credited with an asl in one source and with a kitāb in 
another, both sources appear on the list. Two asterisks denote the explicit 
use of the term asl; one asterisk denotes the use of kitab (or kutub). Sour- 
ces not marked by an asterisk are those which provide additional biogra- 
phical information on the author. When it is known from which Imam 
(or Imams) the author transmitted, the Imam is assigned a number (in 
square brackets) according to his position in the line of Twelve Imams. 


IO! 7bid., p. 60 (with examples of non-usúl material in Ibn Bābawayhi's book). The passage 
referred to by al-Bihbihāni appears in Man là yahduruhu l-faqih, I, 5. Al-Tūsi, too, empha- 
sizes that he has included in his Tahdhib al-ahkám material from both usúl and musannafāt. 
See the section on the mashyakha, X, Najaf, 1382/1962, 4f, 88. 

102 Al-Bihbihâni, op. cit., p. 51. 

103 Al-Ansári, op. cit., p. 70. 

104 Al-Narāgi, Kitab “awá'id al-ayyam, Tehran, 1321/1903, p. 210. 
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1. Abān (al-Sindī) b. Muhammad al-Bazzāz N*, R, F*, ISh*, Ibn 
al-Bajalī [10] Tāwūs (Kitāb al-igbāl, Kashf 
al-mahajja, p. 156)** 
2. Abán b. Taghlib (d. 141/758-9) K, IN** 19 N*, R,F**, 
[4, 5, 6] ISh** 
3. Abān b. "Uthmān al-Bajalī [6, 7] K, N*, R, F**, ISh* 
4. "Abbād Abū Sa‘id al-“Usfuri (d. 250/864) N*, F*, Bihār** 
5. “Abd Allāh b. Hammad N*, R*, F*, ISh*, Ibn 
al-Ansārī [6, 7) Tāwūs (Kitāb al-igbāl, 
Kashf al-mahajja, pp. 18f)** 
6. “Abd Allāh b. al-Haytham N** 
7. *Abd Allàh b. Sulaymàn N**, R 
al-Sayrafi [4, 5, 6] 
8. "Abd Allāh b. Yahya al-Kāhilī K, N*, R, F*, ISh*, 
[6, 7] Bihār** 
9. «Abd al-Malik b. Hakim al-Khath‘ami [6, 7] N*, F*, ISh*, Bihar** 
10. Aba Muhammad al-Khazzaz N*, F**, ISh** 
11. Adam b. al-Husayn al-Nakhkhas N** R 
(or al-Nahhás) [6] 
12. Ādam b. al-Mutawakkil [6] N**, F*, ISh* 
13. Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. ‘Umar N*, Ibn Tāwūs (Kitab 
[6, 7] al-luhūf, Tehran, 1348 Sh, 
p. 63)** 
14. Ahmad b. Yusuf b. Ya“qub N** (s.v. Jamil b. 
al-Ju‘fi [8] Darrāj), R, F* 
| (lahu riwayat), ISh* 
15. “Alá” b. Razin al-Qalla’ N*, R, F*, ISh*, 
[6] Dhari‘a** 
16. "Alī b. Abi Hamza al-Bata’ini [6, 7] K, G, N*, R*, F**, ISh** 
17. “Ali b. Asbat (d. ca. 250/864) [8, 9] K, N* (nawādir), R, F**, 
ISh**, Bihar** 
18.“Ali b. Rrāb al-Tahhán K, IN*, N*, R, F**, 
[6, 7] ISh** (lahu asl kabir) 
19. Asbát b. Salim al-Kūfi Bayya‘ N*, R, F** 1% [Sn** 
al-Zutti [6, 7] 
20. “Asim b. Humayd [6] K, N*, R, F*, ISh*, Bihar** 


105 The text reads: kitāb min al-usūl fi l-riwâya ‘ala madhāhib al-shīca (IN, p. 276). The term 
usúl is perhaps used here in the sense of ‘principles’ (of religion), in which case this work does 
not belong in the list. 

106 So according to F?, p. 63. Sprenger's edition (p. 52) has lahu kitāb, and al-Tüsi's text as 
reproduced in Q (I, 183) has lahu kitāb asl. 
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21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


Ayyūb b. al-Hurr [6, 7] 

Bakr b. Muhammad al-Azdi [6, 7, 8] 
Bashshàr b. Yasar al-Duba‘i al-'Ijli [6, 7] 
Bishr (or Bashir) b. Maslama al-Kúfi [6] 


Dawid b. Kathir al-Raqai [6, 7, 8] 
Dāwūd b. Zirbi [6, 7] 

Dharih b. Yazid al-Muhâribi [6, 7] 
Habib b. al-Mu“allil 

al-Khath'ami [6, 7, 8] 

Hafs b. al-Bakhtari [6, 7] 

Hafs b. Salim [6] 

Hafs b. Süqa al--Amrī [6, 7] 
al-Hakam b. Ayman al-Hannat [6, 7] 
al-Hakam al-A*mà b. Miskin [6] 
al-Hanth b. Muhammad b. “Ali 
al-Ahwal Mu'min al-Tàq [6] 
al-Hasan b. Ayyüb (d. 179/795-6) [7] 


al-Hasan b. Mūsā b. Salim [6] 
al-Hasan b. Ribāt (or al-Ribati) [5,6] 
al-Hasan b. Sālih b. Hayy 

(d. 168/784-5) (EP, s.v.) [5, 6, 7] 
al-Hasan b. al-Sari [5, 6] 

al-Hasan b. Ziyād al-‘Attar [6] 
Hishàm b. al-Hakam 

(d. 179/795-6) (ET, s.v.) [6, 7] 
Hisham b. Sālim al-Jawaliqi [6, 7] 
Humayd b. al-Muthannă Abū l-Maghrà' 
[6, 7] 


Hurayz (or Hariz, or Hafs) b. “Abd Allāh 
al-Sijistānī [6] 


al-Husayn b. Abi 1-“Alá' [5, 6] 


al-Husayn b. Abi Ghundur [7] 


107 F2, p. 133 has lahu kitāb. 
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N** R, F* 

K, N*, R*, F**, ISh** 

N*, R, F**, ISh** 

N*, R, F**, (s.v. Bash- 

shār b. Yasār), ISh** 

K, G, N*, R, F**,'% ISh** 
K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 

K, G, N*, R, F**, ISh** 

K, N*, R, F**, [Sh** 


N*, R, F**, ISh** 
N*, R, F** 
N*, R, F**,ISn** 
N*, R, F** 
N*, R, F** 
N*, R, F**, ISh** 


N** (lahu kitāb asl), R, 
F*.ISh* 

N*, R, F**, ISh** 

K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 

K, IN*, N*, R, F** 

ISh** 

N*, R, F*, ISh*, Dhari‘a** 
K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 

K, IN*, N*, R, F** 

ISh* 

K, IN*, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
N*, R, F**, ISh**, Ibn 
Tāwūs (al-Malahim wa 
[-fitan, Najaf, 1365/1946, 
p. 174)** 

K, IN*, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
(lahu kutub... wa tu*addu 
kulluhā fi l-uşul), Ibn Idris 
(Sarā'ir)** 

F**, ISh** (lahu kitāb 
yu'addu fi l-usul) 

N*, F**, ISh** 
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47. 


48. 


49. 


al-Husayn b. Sayf al-Kindi [6] 


al-Husayn b. “Uthmân b. Sharik 
(or Shurayk) [6, 7] 
Ibrahim b. "Abd al-Hamid [6 , 7] 


N*, R, F*, ISh*, Ibn Tāwūs 
(Falāh al-sā'il, p. 95)** 
N*, F*, ISh*, Bihār** 


K, N*, R*, F**, ISh** 


50. Ibrahim b. Abi 1-Bilād [6, 7, 8] K, N*, R*, F**, ISh** 

51. Ibrahim b. Mihzam al-Asadi [6, 7] N*, R, F**, ISh** 

52. Ibrahim b. Nu'aym Abū 1-Sabáh K, N*, R**, F*, ISh* 
al-Kináni al-“Abdi [5, 6, 7] 

53. Ibrahim b. Salih (8, 9] K, N*, R, F*, ISh**108 

54. Ibrahim b. “Umar (or “Umayr) K, IN*, G*, N*, R** 
al-Yamāni al-San‘ani [5, 6] (lahu usūl), F**, ISh** 

55. Ibrāhīm b. "Uthmān (or "Īsā) Abū Ayyūb K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
al-Khazzāz [6, 7] 

56. Ibrahim b. Yahyā'” F**, ISh** 

57. Ishaq b. ‘Ammar b. Musa al-Sābātī [6] F**, ISh** 

58. Ishaq b. Jarīr al-Bajali al-Kufi [6, 7] N*, R, F**, ISh** 

59. Isma‘il b. Abān al-Hannāt [6] N* R, F** 110 ISh** 

60. Isma‘il b. ‘Ammar al-Kúfi [6] R, ISh** 

61. Isma‘il b. Bukayr (or Bakr) N*, F**, ISh** (both s.v. 

Ismā'īl b. Dīnār) 
62. Isma‘il b. Dinar N*, F**, ISh** 
63. Ismá'il b. Jabir al-Ju‘fi (5, 6, 7] K, N*, R** (lahu usūl), F*, 
I ISh** 

64. Isma‘il b. Mihrán [8] K, IN*, G, N*, R, F**, ISh** 

65. Isma‘il b. Muhammad F**, ISh** 

66. Isma‘il b. Uthmān b. Abán R;:F*%:1Sh"* 

67. Jābir b. Yazid al-Ju‘fi (d. 128/745-6) K, N*, R, F**, ISh* 
(EP, Suppl., s.v. Djābir al-Dju“fi) (5, 6] 

68. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. Shurayh al-Hadrami  F*, ISh*, Bihar** 

69. Jamil b. Darraj Abi I-Subayh K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 


(or Abi "Alī) [6, 7] 


108 Only according to the version cited in the Dhari“a (II, 136, no. 507). My edition of ISh (p. 
6, no. 21) only credits him with a kitāb. 

109 According to Q (I, 81), he is identical with Ibrahim b. Abi I-Bilád; but al-Tihrani (Dhari“a, 
II, 137f, no. 514) adduces evidence that the names refer to two different persons. 

110 The reading lahu asl is attested in one (or several, ba“d) manuscripts of the Fihrist (apud 
Dhari“a, Il, 141, no. 525), and is supported by ISh. However, F, pp. 54f, F?, p. 37 (in both 
of which two persons of this name are mentioned) and Q's reproduction (I, 203) all have /ahu 
kitāb. 
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70. 
T1. 
72. 
73. 


74, 


75. 


76. 


77, 


78. 


79. 


80. 
81. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


91. 


9 
9 
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Jamil b. Salih al-Asadi [6, 7] 
Khalid b. [Abi] Isma‘il [6] 
Khalid b. Subayh [6] 

Khallad al-Sindi (or al-Suddi) 
al-Bazzaz [6] 

Marwak b. “Ubayd b. Salim [9] 


Mas'ada b. Ziyād [5, 6] 


Muhammad b. Ja'far al-Bazzàz 

(or al-Razzàz) al-Qurashi 

Muhammad b. al-Muthanná b. al-Oāsim 

(or Muhammad b. al-Qàsim b. al-Muthannā) 
al-Hadrami [6] 

Muhammad b. Qays al-Asadi [5, 6] 


Muhammad b. Qays al-Bajali 

(d. 151/768) [5, 6] 

Muthannā b. Al-Walid al-Hannāt [6] 

Rabi” b. Muhammad al-Musli al-Asamm [6] 


Rib'i b. "Abd Allāh b. al-Jarüd 
al-“Abdi al-Basri (6, 7] 

Rifa^a b. Misa al-Nahhas 

(or al-Nakhkhas) al-Asadi [6, 7] 
Sad b. Abi Khalaf al-Zàm al-Zuhri [6, 7) 
Sa'dān b. Muslim al-‘Amiri [6, 7] 
Sa‘id b. “Abd al-Rahman 

al-A'raj al-Sammán [6] 

Sa‘id b. Ghazwan al-Asadi [6] 
Sa‘id b. Maslama [6] 

Sa‘id b. Yasar al-Duba‘i [6, 7] 
Salam b. Abi “Amra (or “Amr) 
al-Khurāsānī [5, 6] 

Sālih b. Razīn [6] 


. Shihab b. "Abd Rabbihi al-Asadi [5, 6] 
. Shu'ayb b. A“yan al-Haddad [6] 
94. 


Shu'ayb b. Ya'gūb al-"Agargūgi [6, 7] 


N*, R, F**, ISh** 
N*, R, F**, ISh** 
N*, F**, ISh** 

N*, F*, ISh*, Bihār** 


K, N** (gāla ashābunā [- 
gummiyyūn: nawādiruhu 
asl), R, F*, ISh* 

N*, R, F*, ISh*, Ibn Tāwūs 
(Risāla fi muhāsabat al- 
nafs)** 

Dhari‘a** 


N*, R, F*, ISh*, Bihār** 


N, R, F*, ISh*, al-Shahīd 
al-Thani (Sharh al-dirāya)** 
N*, R*, F**, ISh*, al-Shahid 
al-Thani (Sharh al-dirāya)** 
K, N*, F*, ISh*, Bihar** 
N*, R, F**, ISh**, Ibn Tāwūs 
(Falah al-sa’il, p. 202)** 

K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 


N*, R, F*, ISh** 


K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
N*, R, F**, ISh** 
K, N*, R*, F**, ISh** 


K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
N*, R, F**, ISh** 

K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
K, N*, F*, ISh*, Bihār** 


N*, F**, ISh** 

K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
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128 


95. 
96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 
100. 
101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 


107. 


108. 


109 
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Sufyán b. Salih [6] 
Sulaym b. Qays 
al-Hilālī [1, 2, 3, 4, 5] 


Thābit b. Dinar Abū Hamza 


al-Thumali (d. 150/767) [4, 5, 6, 7] 
“Ubayd Allah b. “Ali al-Halabi [6] 


Udaym b. al-Hurr al-Ju“fi [6] 
Wahb b. "Abd Rabbihi [5, 6) 
Wahb b. Wahb Abū I-Bakhtari 
al-Qurashi [6] 


Ya“qub b. Shu'ayb b. Mitham [6, 7] 


Zakariyyà b. Muhammad al-Mu'min 
[6, 7, 8] 


Zakkār b. Yahyā al-Wasiti [6] 
Zayd al-Narsi [6, 7] 


Zayd al-Zarrād [6] 


Ziyàd b. Marwān al-Qandi (6, 7] 


Ziyād b. al-Mundhir Abū |-Jārūd [5, 6] 


. Zura b. Muhammad al-Hadrami [6, 7] 


HI F2 p. 201 has lahu kitàb (see above, n. 68). 

!? On which see M.J. McDermott, The Theology of al-Shaikh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), Beirut, 
1978, p. 31 (bottom). Al-Mufid mentions having seen this asi. 

1128] egal traditions from this as/ were incorporated in the Amāli of the Zaydi Ahmad b. «Īsā b. 
Zayd (d. 247/861). See Madelung, *Abü'l-Járüd Ziad b. al-Monder', Encyclopaedia Iranica, 
I, 327. 
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N*, R, F**, ISh** 
al-Nu'mānī (Ghayba, 
Tehran 1318/1900, p. 47)**, 
K*, IN*, G*, N*, R, F*, ISh* 
K, N*, R**, (s.v. 

Yunus b. «Ali), F*, ISh* 

N*, R, F*, Ibn Tāwūs, 
Risalat al-muwasa‘a fi l- 
gadā” (cit. Bihar, XVIII/ii, 
677)** 

K, N**, R 

K, N* R, per 111 ISh** 

K, G, N*, R, F*, ISh*, 
al-Māmagāni, Tangih, I, 
179** 

Al-Mufid, Risāla fi 

l-radd “ala I-Sadūg, !!2 

cit. al-Bihbiháni, 

al-Ijtihàd wa l-akhbar, 

p. 76**, N*, R*, F*, ISh* 
IN*, N*, R** 

(s.v. Ahmad b. al-Husayn), 
F*, ISh* 

IN*; R*, F**, ISh** 

G*, N*, R, F** ISh**, 
Bihār** 

G*, N*, R, F**, ISh** 

(s.v. Zayd al-Narsī), Bihar** 
K, N*, R** (s.v. Ahmad 

b. Muhammad b. Salama), 
F*, ISh* 

K, IN, G, N*, R, F**, 
ISh**!!2a 

K, N*, R, F**, ISh** 
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All the names on this list appear in the Dhari“a,''* with the exception of 
nos. 47, 98, 102, 103.''?? In contrast, several works presented in the 
Dhari‘a as usúl have not been included here. These works are of two 
kinds. First, there are those whose status was already unclear to the early 
Imami scholars. Thus al-Tusi says of Ahmad [b. Muhammad] b. Husayn 
(or Hasan) b. Sa‘id al-Qurashi: ‘He is the author of a Kitab al-nawādir, 
which some of our colleagues have counted among the usul.’''* Secondly, 
there are works which al-Tihráni would seem to regard as usu/ through 
misinterpretation of his sources. For example: a number of works of 
Bundār b. Muhammad b. "Abd Allāh are said by him to be usul.''* This 
claim is based on a sentence in Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist''® which refers to 
“some books of his [= Bundar] in the manner of the usūl (‘ala nasaq 
al-usūl)” This expression can hardly mean that Bundār composed several 
usūl. It seems rather to carry the same meaning as "alā tartīb al-usúl, an 
expression used by al-Tusi''’ and explained by al-Tihrānī''* (correctly, I 
believe) as referring to a work which, like the usūl, is not arranged by 
subject matter.!!? This interpretation seems to be corroborated by the fact 
that, according to Ibn al-Nadim, Bundār also composed works on specific 
subjects (Kitab al-tahāra, Kitab al-salăt, etc.).'? Another example con- 
cerns Ibrahim b. Muslim b. Hilal al-Darir al-Kúfi, whom al-Tihrâni men- 
tions among the usúl authors'?' on the basis of a passage in al-Najāshī's 


113 11, 135-67. 

1132 Addendum: The following additional names are referred to by Ibn Tāwūs as uși/ authors 
(though some of these apparently transmitted usúl rather than compiling them): “Abd Allāh 
b. Qasim al-Hadrami (Faraj al-mahmüm, p. 93), Hammad b. "Uthmān Dhú 1-Nàb (al- 
Malahim wa l-fitan, p. 139), Mucăwiya b. Hakim (Faraj al-mahmum, p. 91), Muhammad 
b. Abi “Umayr (ibid., p. 93; see below, n. 139), Yünus b. Bukayr (Muhaj al-da “wat, p. 253), 
and the author of the Kitāb al-tajammul (Faraj al-mahmúm, pp. 24, 99, 100, 124), presu- 
mably Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Qummi (cf. Dhari*a, III, 359, no. 1293). None 
of these authors appears in the Dhari“a list. 

114 F, p. 27, whence Q, 1, 107, Dharīta, II, 138, no. 517. The version min jumlat al-usūl (F?, O) 
(or min al-usúl) (Dhari“a) is to be preferred to min jillat al-ugül (F). Al-Qurashi did not 
transmit directly from any Imam (R, p. 453). 

115 Dhari*a, II, 144, no. 538. 

!16 IN, p. 279. 

117 F p. 48, s.v. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Nah. 

118 Dharica, 11, 134. 

119 B. Dodge's rendition of this phrase (The Fihrist of al-Nadim, New York and London, 1970, 
p. 543) appears to be mistaken. 

120 IN, loc. cit. 

124 Dhari‘a, II, 137, no. 511. 
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Rijāl'** according to which ‘our masters have mentioned him among the 
ashāb al-usūl” It is doubtful, however, whether this expression is to be 
taken as meaning that Ibrahim composed an as/. The word sahib is ambi- 
guous: in addition to ‘composer’, it can also mean ‘owner’ (or ‘tran- 
smitter”);'** and the fact that Humayd b. Ziyād transmitted directly from 
Ibrahim b. Muslim'** makes it unlikely that we are dealing with the au- 
thor of an asl. 

Several further issues raised by our list deserve a brief mention. First, 
the names on it prove how right al-Tüsi was in referring to the presence of 
adherents of al-madhāhib al-fasida among usūl authors. The list includes 
six wágifis (nos. 16, 49, 64, 103, 107, 109), three fathis (nos. 17, 57, 70), 
two Zaydis (nos. 38, 108), two suspected ghulāt (nos. 25, 64), one nāwūsi 
(no. 3), and at least one “ammi (no. 101; on no. 4 see below). Secondly, 
some authors (nos. 44, 54, 63) are credited with more than one as/ each, a 
fact which puts paid to the neat formula ‘400 usul by 400 authors.” Third- 
ly, it is noteworthy that some works described in the sources as usúl were 
devoted to a single topic. This is particularly obvious in the case of Hu- 
rayz b. "Abd Allāh al-Sijistānī (no. 44), who is said to have compiled four 
usül, of which three are entitled fi /-salat, fi l-zakat and fi l-siyàm, respec- 
tively.!25 There is no reason, indeed, why an as! should not be devoted to 
a single subject;'”* after all, an Imam could have spent a complete session 
answering questions on a particular issue, and his answers could then have 
been committed to writing by one of the disciples present. In al-Syistani’s 
case, the fact that al-Tūsī (followed by Ibn Shahrāshūb) uses the cautious 
formulation “his books are considered as usu/' makes it tempting to spe- 
culate that he was not entirely certain that these books really were usi. It 
could then be further suggested that al-Syistani originally noted down in 
one as! all the traditions which he had heard, and that he (or one of his 
transmitters) subsequently divided this as/ into several works according to 
subject matter. If this suggestion were correct, then these secondary works 
would hardly deserve the term as/, since they would not represent the ear- 


122 N p. 18. 

123 Cf. R, p. 446: sāhib kitab al imāma min taşnif “Ali b. Muhammad al-Ja‘fari; R, p. 483: sahib 
kutub al-Fadl b. Shādhān. 

124 N, Dhari*a, loc. cit. 

125 F, p. 85; ISh, p. 44. 

126 But I have found no evidence to corroborate Falaturi's statement (art. cit., p. 64, n. 3) that 
this was often the case. 
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liest published version of the traditions included in them. The trouble 
with such speculation is that al-Tūsī employs practically identical langu- 
age in referring to al-Husayn b. Abi 1-“Alá” (no. 45), whose as! does not 
seem to present any problem. Further examples of works on particular 
subjects which are referred to as usúl are the Kitab al-malahim and the 
Kitab al-dalāla (or al-dalā'il), both ascribed to Ahmad b. Mitham b. Abi 
Nu‘aym.!?’ The ascription of usūl to this scholar is, however, problematic 
since, as already mentioned, he is one of the authorities of Humayd b. 
Ziyad, and as such unlikely to have himself compiled usū/. Indeed, in his 
Fihrist al-Tūsī refers to these and other works of Ahmad b. Mitham as 
musannafat Y 


IV 
As noted above, the revival of interest in the usū/ followed al-Majlisi’s di- 
scovery of a compilation in the recension of al-Tall*ukbari. This final sec- 
tion consists of a brief survey of usúl manuscripts found in public or 
private libraries today, or used by Imámi scholars from the time of al- 
Majlisī onwards. 


I. Tehran University MS no. 962'2° 

This is the only compilation of usúl which I have seen, so I will treat 
it at some length. It was copied in Shawwal 1192/Oct.-Nov. 1778 by Ah- 
mad b. Husayn b. “Abd al-Jabbár al-Bahráni al-Khatti from a copy made 
in Karbala’ in 1015/1606-7 by Nasr Allah al-Husayni, who had based 
himself on a manuscript completed in Mosul in 25 Dhū l-Hijja 374/18 
May 985 by Mansur b. al-Hasan al-Abi from a copy of Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan al-Qummi based on a copy made by al-Tallukbari.'*” The compi- 
lation contains the following usi: 

1. Zayd al-Zarrdd (fols. 1b-9a).'* Chain of transmission: al- 
Tall'ukbari - Muhammad b. Hammam b. Suhayl al-Kātib (d. 332/943-4) 
- Humayd b. Ziyàd (d. 310/922-3) - Abū 1-“Abbás "Ubayd (or “Abd) 
Allah b. Ahmad b. Nahik - Muhammad b. Abi “Umayr (d. 217/832-3) - 
Zayd. The work contains 34 traditions, in all but one of which Zayd tran- 


127 R, p. 440. 

28 F, p. 49. 

129 Fihrist-e kitābkhāne-ye ihdā'ī-ye... Mishkat, III/iii, Tehran, 1335 SH/1955, 1088-95. 
130 Cf. above, section I. 

131 Not 9b, as printed in Mishkat, III/iii, 1089, whence GAS, I, 532. 
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smits directly from Ja‘far al-Sàdiq. The one exception is tradition no. 
10,'22 which Zayd transmits from al-Bāgir through Jābir b. Yazid al-Ju‘fi. 

2. Abu Sa“id "Abbād al-*Usfuri (fols. 9b-12a).'** Chain of transmis- 
sion: al-Tall“ukbari - Ibn Hammam - Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Khāgān 


132 The numbering here and in what follows is mine. 

133 The author of this aș! is better known as Abū Said “Abbád b. Ya‘qutb al-Asadi al-Rawâjini 
(d. 250/864). Various Imami authorities are at pains to emphasize that the two names refer 
to the same person. They include Ibn Dawid al-Hilli (fl. second half of the 7th/13th century) 
in his Kitab al-rijal (Tehran, 1383/1963, p. 194, no. 795), Muhammad b. Muhsin al-Fayd in 
his Nadd al-idáh (printed together with F, pp. 176f), and al-Nüri al-Tabarsi in his Mustadrak 
(III, 299: wa amma kitab Abi Sa“id <Abbád al-*Usfuri wa huwa bi “aynihi ‘Abbad b. Ya“qub 
al-Rawājinī... Y, likewise Sezgin (GAS, I, 316f, 537). Al-Māmagāni, in contrast, reserves 
judgment (op. cit., II, 124). His doubts stem from the fact that al-Tusi regarded the names 
al-“Usfuri and al-Rawājinī as referring to two distinct persons, and therefore devoted a 
separate entry to each name (F, p. 176, nos. 372, 374). What led (or rather: misled) al-Tūsī 
to adopt this position? The key to the answer is found in a succinct remark of al-Husayn b. 
«Ubayd Allāh al-Ghadā'irī (see above, n. 19), who quotes unnamed Imámi scholars for the 
view that Abū Sumayna concealed “Abbâd's identity (N, p. 208). The verb used to describe 
Abū Sumayna’s action is dallasa (ibid.), referring in this case to the method known as tadlīs 
al-shuyükh (for which see e.g. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifaya fi “ilm al-riwáya , Hyderabad, 
1357/1938, pp. 365-71; Mir Dāmād,op. cit., pp. 186, 191; EI?, III, s.v. ‘Hadith’ [J. Robson], 
at p. 26; in general G. H. A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, C. U. P., 1983, index, s.v. tadlis). 
It was apparently applied by Abū Sumayna by omitting the name of ‘Abbad’s father (Ya*qüb) 
and substituting “al-“Usfuri” for “al-Rawaájini”, the nisba by which “Abbád was generally 
known. Since Abū Sumayna transmitted “Abbád's aş/, this work is invariably referred to as 
the aș! (or kitāb) of “Abbád al-“Usfuri. Abū Sumayna (i.e. Muhammad b. “Ali b. Ibrahim 
al-Sayrafi) is described in Imāmi sources as an inveterate liar (K, p. 457, G, V, 264, whence 
al-Māmagāni, op. cit., III, 151); and al-Tūsī knows of some works of his which included tadlis 
(F, p. 303). In speculating as to why Abū Sumayna might have wished to conceal ‘Abbad’s 
identity it is worth noting that “Abbád did not properly belong within either the Imàmi or the 
Sunni camp. In Sunni circles (where he is known as al-Rawājini, not al-“Usfuri) he was 
condemned as an extremist Ráfidi, but was none the less regarded as a trustworthy tran- 
smitter, and appears in fact as one of al-Bukhārī's authorities (al-Bukhāri, a/-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 
Hyderabad, 1360/1941 - 1364/1945, VI, 44; al-Khatib al-Baghdádi, op. cit., pp. 131f; al- 
Dhahabi, Mizdn al-i‘tidal, Cairo, 1325/1907, II, 16f; Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubab fi tahdhib 
al-ansāb, Beirut, n.d., II, 39, s.v. al-Rawājini; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 
Hyderabad, 1325/1907 - 1327/1909, V, 109f; further references in al-Safadi, al-Waft bi 
l-wafayát, XVI, ed. Wadad al-Qadi, Wiesbaden, 1982, pp. 614f; cf. F. Rosenthal, Knowledge 
Triumphant, Leiden, 1970, p. 146). Al-Tusi, on the other hand (F, p. 176), followed by Ibn 
Tāwūs (al-Yagīn fi imrat amir al-mu'minin, Najaf, 1369/1950, p. 74), Ibn al- Mutahhar 
al-Hilli (Khulāsat al-aqwal, p. 117) and Ibn Dawid (op. cit., p. 465, no. 248), refers to 
al-Rawājinī as “ammi al-madhhab. Al-Māmagānī (op. cit., II, 123f) interprets this term as 
meaning ‘Sunni’, and goes on to argue that in using it al-Tūsī was merely trying to conceal 
al-Rawâjini's true beliefs, since he knew that the Sunnis transmitted from him (and obviously 
wanted them to go on doing so). Al-Tūsī, then, was practising fagiyya. It is just as likely, 
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al-Nahdī al-Qalanisi - Abū Sumayna Muhammad b. "Alī b. Ibrahim al- 
Sayrafi - "Abbād. Its 19 traditions comprise a variety of isnāds in which 
“Abbád transmits from various Imams (al-Sàdiq being the latest) through 
one or more intermediaries. In addition, there are three traditions (nos. 13 
to 15) on the authority of persons who are not Imams, and three Prophe- 
tic traditions (nos. 17 to 19) with isnāds which give the impression of 
being Sunni. Only the third of these has a distinctly Shī'ī matn, in which 
mention is made of the Prophet's order to have Mu'āwiya and al-Hakam 
b. al-“As killed, and of "Uthmān's crime in allowing the latter back into 
Medina in contravention of Muhammad's wishes.'** 

3. ‘Asim b. Humayd (fols. 12b-25a). There are two chains of tran- 
smission: (a) Abū l-Hasan Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Husayn b. Ayyüb 
al-Qummi - al-Tall'ukbari - Ibn Hammam - Humayd b. Ziyàd (in 
309/921-2) - Ibn Nahik - Musāwir and Maslama (or Salama) - "Āsim; 
(b) Ibn Ayyüb al-Qummi - al-Tall“ukbari - Abū l-Qàsim Jafar b. 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Mūsawī (in Egypt, in 341/952-3) - Ibn Nahik 
- Musàwir and Maslama - *Asim. Although *Asim was reportedly a disci- 
ple of al-Sàdiq, he transmits from him directlly only the first of the 97 
traditions. Elsewhere, he transmits from him through various authorities, 
the most frequent being Muhammad b. Muslim and Abü Basir. Abü 
Basir is also by far the most prominent authority for traditions from al- 
Bāgir, appearing in 26 such traditions. All the traditions in this as/ are 
cited from the fifth or sixth Imam, with the exception of three Prophetic 
traditions, three traditions from “Ali, and one from Zayn al-s Abidin. 

4. Zayd al-Narsi (fols. 25b-35a). Chain of transmission: al-Tall“ukbari 
~ [bn *Uqda (d. 333/944-5) - Abū "Abd Allāh Jafar b. "Abd Allāh al- 


however, that in referring to "Abbād as “ámmi al-madhhab al-Tüsi meant that he was a Shi“, 
but of a different persuasion than the Imámis. This may well be an accurate description of 
“Abbăd's true position (see Madelung, ‘The Sources of Ismaili Law’, p. 37); judging by his 
views on barā'a (al-Dhahabi, op. cit., II, 16), he may have been a Jarūdī Zaydi; the possibility 
of a Zaydi persuasion is in fact mentioned by Ibn Tāwūs (op. cit., p. 175). Such credentials 
could not have endeared him to Abū Sumayna, who was notorious for his extreme Shī views 
(Halm, art. cit., pp. 241f; my article *Bará'a in Shia Doctrine’, JSAI, 7, 1986, p. 165); so 
while Abū Sumayna did not refrain from transmitting from “Abbâd, he did his best to disguise 
«Abbād's identity. 

134 An excerpt from this tradition (with a different isnád) is included by al-Dhahabi (op. cit., II, 
17, whence Sharaf al-Din al-Músawi, al-Murája“át, Najaf, 1384/1964, p. 108) and al- 
“Asqalâni (op. cit., V, 110) in al-Rawâjini's biography. This is another indication that al- 
Rawájini = al-“Usfuri. 
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“Alawi al-Muhammadi - Ibn Abi ‘Umayr - Zayd. Of its 49 traditions, 
Zayd transmits 18 directly from al-Sādig and 13 directly from Musa al- 
Kazim. The rest are transmitted from al-Sadiq through one intermediary, 
with the exception of nos. 27 (two intermediaries), 3 (two intermediaries, 
from al-Baqir) and 49 (Abū Basir from al-Bāgir). This work, and the as! 
of Zayd al-Zarrád, posed a problem for Imámi scholars ever since the 
previously mentioned Ibn al-Walid al-Qummi (d. 343/954-5)'* refused to 
transmit them, arguing that they (together with the Kitab Khalid b. “Abd 
Allah b. Sudayr) were forgeries made by Muhammad b. Misa b. ‘Isa al- 
Sammān al-Hamdani, who was rejected by the Qummi scholars as an 
extremist (da““afahú l-qummiyyún bi l-ghuluww).'** Ibn al-Walid’s stand 
gained added weight since it was supported in the Fihrist of his famous 
disciple Ibn Bábawayhi.'*” In contrast, Ibn al-Ghadā'irī, '* known as a 
stern critic, argues for the authenticity of the two usúl, pointing out that 
he saw manuscripts of these works which (like the one described here) 
were transmitted on the authority of Ibn Abi “Umayr, a disciple of the 
Imams al-Ridá and al-Jawád who was acclaimed for his trustworthiness 
and reliability." Ibn al-Ghada’iri’s judgment seems to have won the day 
with many Imámi scholars, from al-Majlisi,'*% the ‘Allama Bahr al- 
‘Ulam al-Tabātabā'ī (d. 1212/1797-8)'*' and Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. 


135 See above, p. 134. 

136 F, pp. 122, 147f. On Muhammad b. Musa see N, p. 239; O, VI, 59. 

137 F, pp. 147f; Ibn Dawid al-Hilli, op. cit., pp. 164, 455; Mir Dāmād, op. cit., p. 97. Ibn 
Babawayhi’s Fihrist was known to al-Tūsi (F, p. 304), but is not mentioned by al-Najāshī. See 
also Dharīca, XVI, 374, no. 1738. 

138 As quoted in Q, III, 84. 

13? K, pp. 492-4; N, pp. 228-30; F, pp. 265f. Ibn Abi Umayris said to have transmitted the books 
(kutub) of 100 disciples of Ja‘far al-Sadiq (F, p. 266); many of these books were usūl. He did 
not, however, himself compose an as! (pace Ibn Tāwūs, Faraj al-mahmúm, p. 87, cit. Muhsin 
al-Fayd, op. cit.,11I/xiv, 131). Ibn Abi “Umayr spent several years in prison by order of Haran 
al-Rashid (or al-Ma'mün), during which time his books were destroyed. Upon his release, 
he went on transmitting by memory traditions which had been included in them. But since 
he could not always recall the exact isndds of each tradition, he transmitted some of them 
with incomplete isnāds (K, p. 493; N, p. 229). It is a measure of Ibn Abi Umayr's 
standing that these marásil are nevertheless regarded by Imami hadith specialists as sound 
and reliable (N, loc. cit.; al-Tūsi, “Uddat al-usúl, p. 63; Mir Dāmād, op. cit., pp. 67 [marasil 
Ibn Abi “Umayr tucaddu fi hukm al-masânid), 175f, Bihar, XVIII/u, 784). 

140 Bihar, 1, 17. 

141 In his Rijal, cit. al-Nüri al-Tabarsi, op. cit., III, 300, al-Mámagaáni, op. cit., I, 464f, Muhsin 
al-Amin, op. cit., XXXII, Damascus, 1368/1949, 404-8. 
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Salih al-Amili (d. 1264/1848)'* to al-Nūrī al-Tabarsī'** and Muhsin al- 
Amin (d. 1952).'** Al-Tabātabā'ī is particularly critical of the Qummi 
scholars for ‘hastening to criticize for no apparent reason.”'** Other voi- 
ces, however, can also be heard. As might be expected, they include Usūlī 
scholars such as al-Bihbihani, for whom the existence of a forged as/ is 
useful ammunition in the battle with the Akhbaris.'* Another, perhaps 
less biased, voice is that of the contemporary Imámi scholar Muhammad 
Taqi al-Tustari (born 1321/1903-4), who declares that he read the two 
usūl and detected in the As/ Zayd al-Narsi various traditions which, from 
a strict Imami viewpoint, are objectionable. Most of these are traditions of 
an anthropomorphic tendency; the rest are traditions containing legal opi- 
nions not found in other Imámi texts. Al-Tustari acknowledges that he 
could find nothing wrong with the contents of the Aș! Zayd al-Zarrad.'*" 
He insists, however, that Ibn al-Walid was a renowned authority whose 
views cannot simply be discarded; he therefore suggests that the original 
version of the as/ also contained objectionable material, but that this ma- 
terial has been deleted from the version which has come down to us.'^? 

5. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. Shurayh al-Hadrami (fols. 35b-48b). 
Chain of transmission: al-Tall*ukbari - Ibn Hammam - Humayd b. Ziyâd 
- Abū Ja“far Ahmad b. Zayd b. Ja‘far al-Azdi al-Bazzáz (known as Bazi‘) 
- Muhammad b. al-Muthannā al-Hadrami ~ Jafar. With 123 traditions, 
this is the longest of the usūl in this compilation. Almost all the traditions 
go back to al-Bāgir or al-Sadiq, normally through two intermediaries; the 
exceptions are a bloc of traditions (nos. 87-104) transmitted from al-Sādig 
through *Abd Allàh b. Talha al-Nahdi. In the first half of the work, practi- 
cally all traditions carry the isnād: Humayd b. Shu'ayb al-Subay from 
Jābir b. Yazid al-Ju'fi; it is used for traditions from both al-Bāgir (nos. 
1-18, 29-38) and al-Sādig (nos. 19-28, 41-86). 

6. Muhammad b. al-Muthannā al-Hadrami (fols. 49a-57a). Chain of 


142 In his commentary (ta‘/ig, hawáshi) on the Muntahā I-maqal of Abū "Ali Muhammad b. 
Ismá'il al-Hà'iri (d. Rabi" I / July-Aug. 1215/1800 or 1216/1801), cit. al-Māmagānī, op. cit., 
I, 465, Muhsin al-Amin, op. cit., XXXII, 403f. 

143 Mustadrak, Ul, 297-9, 300-3. 

144 Acyán al-shi*a, XXXII, 401-8. 

145 Al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi, op. cit. , HI, 301; al-Māmagāni, op. cit., I, 464; Muhsin al-Amin, op. cit., 
XXXII, 405. 

146 See above, p. 141. | 

147 This is also the verdict of al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi (op. cit., IHI, 299). 

148 Al-Tustari, Oāmūs al-rijal, Qumm, 1387/1967-1391/1971, IV, 248-51. 
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transmission: as in the previous ași, as far as Muhammad b. al- 
Muthanná. There is in fact a striking connection between these two usul 
for, as Ibn al-Muthannā himself declares (at the end of tradition no. 54), 
Ibn Shurayh was his authority for all but two traditions in this as! (nos. 
53, 54). Ibn Shurayh in turn transmits the bulk of the traditions from al- 
Sádiq via Dharih al-Muharibi (nos. 1-22, 33-46, 48), and all the traditions 
from al-Bāgir via Dharīh and “Umar b. Hanzala (nos. 23-34). For the last 
two traditions see the Addenda. 

7. “Abd al-Malik b. Hakim (fols. 57b-59b). Chain of transmission: 
al-Tallfukbari — Ibn *Uqda — “Ali b. al-Hasan b. "Alī b. Faddal al- 
Taymuli — Jafar b. Muhammad b. Hakim — his uncle “Abd al-Malik. 
This is the first of a group of short usū/ in the latter part of the majmū'a. 
It contains six traditions, all quoting an Imam (Alī, al-Baqir or al-Sádiq) 
through one or two intermediaries. 

8. Muthannā b. al-Walīd al-Hannat (fols. 59b-61b). Chain of tran- 
smission: al-Tall“ukbari — Ibn "Ugda — Ibn Faddal — ‘Abbas b. “Amir 
al-Qasabani (or al-Qasabi) — Muthannā. Only one of the 23 traditions 
(no. 5) is quoted directly from al-Sadiq; the rest are quoted (almost all 
from al-Sadiq) via one intermediary, most commonly Abt Basir (nos. 4, 
7, 11-14, 17-19, 23). 

9. Khallād al-Sindi (or al-Suddi) (fols. 61b-62a).-Chain of transmis- 
sion: al-Tall'ukbari — Ibn *Uqda — Yahya b. Zakariyyà b. Shayban — 
Ibn Abi Umayr - Khallād. Of its 8 traditions, the first two are quoted 
directly from al-Sadiq. 

10. Al-Husayn b. “Uthman (fols. 62b-65a) Chain of transmission: as 
in the As! Zayd al-Narsi (but ending of course with al-Husayn). Three of 
its 44 traditions (nos. 3, 35, 37) are quoted directly from Musa al-Kazim, 
the rest from the fifth, sixth or seventh Imam through one intermediary, 
except for two traditions having two intermediaries. This as/ is characte- 
rized by a particularly large proportion (over a third) of traditions quoted 
on the authority of anonymous transmitters (nos. 5-7, 10, 16, 21-23, 
25-28, 30, 32, 33, 36, 44). 

11. “Abd Allah b. Yahya al-Kâhili (fols. 65a-66b). Chain of transmis- 
sion: al-Tall'ukbari — Ibn “Ugda — Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
b. al-Hakam al-Qatawani (or al-Qatirani) — Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Abi Nasr al-Bizanti — ‘Abd Allah. It contains 13 traditions, the first of 
them transmitted directly from al-Sadiq, three others (nos. 3, 4, 10) tran- 
smitted directly from al-Kāzim. 
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12. Salam b. Abi ‘Amra (fols. 66b-68a). Chain of transmission: al- 
TallSukbari — Ibn "Ugda — al-Qásim b. Muhammad b. Hasan (or Hu- 
sayn) b. Hàzim — “Abd Allah b. Jabala al-Kattáni (or Kináni) (d. 
219/834) — Salām. None of its 10 traditions is transmitted directly from 
an Imam. 

13. An excerpt from the Nawādir "Alī b. Asbāt (fols. 68a-73b). It 
seems fairly safe to assume that this work is identical with the asl ascribed 
to the same author. Some residual doubts must remain, however, owing 
to the fact that an identity between "Alī b. Asbāt's as/ and his nawādir 
(the former mentioned by al-Túsi, the latter by al-Najāshī) is claimed only 
by recent authors.'* In fact, the Persian title at the head of the majmū'a 
bespeaks some caution, referring as it does to "Twelve of the four hundred 
usúl, together with an excerpt from the Nawadir “Ali b. Asbāt”. Chain of 
transmission: al-Tall'ukbari — Ibn "Ugda — Ibn Faddal — “Ali. There 
are 30 traditions, most of them quoted from the Imams through two inte- 
rmediaries. 

The compilation ends with a story (khabar fi l-malahim) (fols. 
73b-74b) in which various calamities foretold by al-Sadiq are shown ac- 
tually to have occurred. This khabar is clearly unconnected to the preced- 
ing Nawadir,'* except that, like the rest of the majmu‘a, it is transmitted 
on the authority of al-Tallukbari. He heard it in Muharram 
328/Oct.-Nov. 939 from Abū l-Qàsim “Ali b. al-Hasan b. al-Oāsim al- 
Yashkurī al-Khazzāz al-Kūfi, known as Ibn al-Tabbāl,'*' who had it from 
Muhammad b. Ma'rüf al-Khazzāz al-Hilālī, a centenarian disciple of al- 
Sadiq. ^ 

Several points should be noted concerning the usul in this majmū'a. 
First, many appear to be incomplete. This is stated explicitly in the case 
of *Ali b. Asbàt, suggested by al-Tustari for Zayd al-Zarrád, and claimed 
by al-Tihràni for seven further usúl.'** Secondly, of the 13 authors, three 


149 Such as al-Tihrānī (Dharica, II, 164) and al-Tustari (op. cit., VI, 423). 

150 Although the fact that it begins on the same line in which the Nawádir ends misled the 
compiler of the Mishkat Catalogue (III/iii, 1088-9, whence GAS, I, 537) into treating itas part 
of “Ali b. Asbāt's work. 

15! R, p. 481, whence Q, IV, 182; al-Māmagāni, op. cit., II, 280. 

152 N, p. 257 ((ummira). He was supposedly 128 years old when telling Ibn al-Tabbal his story 
(MS, fol. 73b). 

153 Nos. 2, 7-12 of the majmú“a. Al-Tihrani refers to each of them as a Mukhtasar, but does not 
state his reasons for doing so. 
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(“Abbád al-Usfurī, "Alī b. Asbāt and Ja“far b. Muhammad b. Shurayh) 
are relatively late. The other ten are disciples of Jafar al-Sàdiq (and some- 
times also of al-Bāgir or al-Kāzim); yet what is particularly noticeable is 
the scarcity of direct transmission from an Imam (the usúl of the two 
Zayds excepted). Now this fact, though somewhat surprising, can still be 
accommodated within the terms of reference of the genre. Of greater int- 
erest is the fact that some of the intermediaries between author and Imam 
are themselves known to have compiled usū/. Cases in point are Jabir b. 
Yazid al-Ju‘fi, who figures prominently in the as! of Ja“far b. Muhammad 
b. Shurayh, and Dharīh al-Muháribi, who appears in more than half the 
traditions of the as! of Muhammad b. al-Muthannă. In both cases, the 
traditions in question are grouped together; and it is only natural to su- 
spect that they belonged originally to the usu of al-Ju*fi and al-Muhânbi, 
whence they were taken into the later texts. If this is in fact what hap- 
pened (and there is no way to establish it with certainty), then the later 
works, or at least those parts so derived, could not properly be called usul; 
the traditions contained in them would have been taken from earlier writ- 
ten works. Thirdly, it is perhaps not superfluous to note that only three of 
the thirteen works are called usul by authors preceding al-Majlisi; it thus 
remains an open question whether the remaining ten are genuine usū/ 
which had escaped the notice of the early biographers (or which these 
biographers, knowing that they were usúl, none the less preferred to call 
kutub), or whether their designation as usū/ is a relatively late develop- 
ment, calculated to emphasize their antiquity. What remains clear, 
however, 1s that all 13 texts are truly representative of Imami literature as 
a whole: they contain a great deal of legal material, as well as traditions 
on the imamate, fada'il of the Imams, prayers, anti-Sunni polemics and 
eschatology. 


II. Tehran University Law Faculty MS no. 182j, fols. 1b-72a.'*4 

This manuscript was copied in 1308/1890-1 by Shaykh Nasr Allah 
Qazwini, and 1s also based on the manuscript completed in 374/985 by 
Mansur b. al-Hasan al-Abi from a copy of Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Qummi, based in turn on al-Tall“ukbari's copy.'5 The usúl in this com- 


154 M. T. Daneche-Pajouh, Catalogue... des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque de la Faculté de droit 
et des sciences politiques et économiques de l'Université de Téhéran, Tehran, 1380/1961, pp. 
246-9. 

155 Ibid., pp. 247, 249. 
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pilation (together with the khabar fi l-malahim) appear in the same order 
as in the previously mentioned manuscript, except that four additional 
items are included: the Kitāb Durust, which appears at the beginning 
(fols. 1b-7b); the Kitab Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Qurashi (fols. 38a-43a), 
placed between the Kitab Muhammad b. Muthanna al-Hadrami and the 
Kitab ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hakim; and, at the end of the majmū'a, a mar- 
thiya on Husayn, and the Kitab al-diyāt, transmitted by Zarif b. 
Nasih.'?' The marthiya, of course, is not an aşi; nor can any of the three 
remaining items be said with certainty to be one. Durust b. Abi Mansur 
al-Wasiti, a disciple of the sixth and seventh Imams, is credited with a 
kitab by both al-Najāshī'”* and al-Tūsī,'** but nowhere is an as! of his 
mentioned. Thus the only reason to suppose that the Kitāb Durust is also 
an asi is its inclusion in this majmū'a. The impression gained from the 
incipit (āghāz), as quoted in the Catalogue, is that the original beginning 
of the work is missing.'** The author of the second item appears to be 
Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Bazzāz (variants: al-Razzāz, al-Zarrar), a great- 
uncle of Abū Ghalib al-Zurārī.'*' In the classical sources he is not cre- 
dited with a kitāb, let alone an asl; indeed, al-Tihráni is apparently the 
first to mention an asi of his.'** Contrary to his normal practice, al- 
Tihrani does not state on which sources he bases himself in this case, and 
merely maintains that this is one of the usū/ of which only excerpts have 
come down to us (min al-usúl al-mukhtasara l-mawjüda). The conclusion 
must therefore be that al-Tihrani drew his information from a manuscript 
collection of usual, perhaps the one under consideration.!* In fact, 
Muhammad b. Ja‘far’s work is not included in any other manuscript of 
usul that I know of, nor do I know of any Imami author other than al- 
Tihràni who includes it in his survey of usul (extant or otherwise). It thus 


156 Not compiled, pace GAS, I, 537. 

157 R, p. 306. 

158 N, p. 117. 

159 F, p. 134. 

160 p. 247. In fact, al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi states explicitly that the beginning of the Kitāb Durust at 
his disposal is missing (op. cit., 111, 296). He must thus have used a manuscript of the same 
family as the one dealt with here. 

161 Risālai Abi Ghalib al-Zurārī (above, n. 59), p. 67; Yusuf al-Bahrani, a/-Kashkul, 1, 188; 
al-Mámagáni, op. cit., 111, 93. 

162 Dharia, Il, 165, no. 609. 

163 Al-Tihrani does not, however, mention the Kitāb Durust. 
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remains a moot point whether it was dropped (by accident or design) 
from al-Tall'ukbari's version at some stage in the transmission, or 
whether by contrast it was introduced into the majmu'“a at some un- 
known date. The Kitab al-diyāt, finally, is often ascribed to "Alī b. Abi 
Talib, but it is not clear whether "Alī is also to be taken to have written 
it down himself, or whether this was done by one of his disciples (or by 
a disciple of a later Imam). Only in the latter case would we be justified 
in referring to it as an as/.!** 


III. A majmü*a in the possession of Muhammad "Alī al-Ya'gūbī in 
Najaf'** 

This is a fairly recent manuscript, copied in Shawwāl 1336/July-Aug. 
1918 by Muhammad Husayn b. al-Kázim al-Músawi al-Qazwini. Judging 
from the information in RIMA, it contains all the items appearing in 
Tehran University MS no. 962, though in a somewhat different order. It 
also includes excerpts from the aș! of al-‘Ala’ b. Razin'* and the Kitab 
al-zuhd of al-Husayn b. Sa‘id al-Ahwāzī (d. after 300/913).'% 


In addition to these manuscripts, compilations of usu/ were seen and 
utilized by the following late Imami authors: 

1. Al-Majlisi in his Bihar.'®® The usúl mentioned by him are the 
same as those in Tehran University MS no. 962. 

2. Al-Hurr al-Amili in his Ithbāt al-hudāt.'** Traditions from the 
usul of the following are cited: "Abbād al-'Usfuri,!? Zayd al-Narsi,'”' 
Jafar b. Muhammad b. Shurayh,'”? Muhammad b. al-Muthanna,'” 


164 See the discussion in Dhari‘a, II, 159-62, no. 595. The Kitab al-diyat is preserved in its 
entirety in Ibn Bābawayhi's Man lā yahduruhu l-fagih (IV, 54-66) and elsewhere (Dhari“a, 
II, 160, whence GAS, I, 537). 

165 RIMA, 4, 1958, p. 214. 

166 Dharica, II, 164, no. 604, mentions the existence of this mukhtasar in a copy based on a 
manuscript written by Ibn Idris al-Hilli. 

167 GAS, I, 539. 

168 See above, p. 137. 

169 See above, p. 138. 

170 Tehbāt al-hudāt, WI, 142f. 

171 Tbid., V, 493f, VII, 176f. 

172 Ibid., M1, 679f, VII, 177f. 

173 Tbhid., MI, 680f, V, 93. 
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Salām b. Abi “Amra,'”* “Abd al-Malik b. Hakīm,'” the Nawadir of “Ali b. 
Asbat.'?* 

3. The Indian scholar I“jâz Husayn al-Kantüri (d. 17 Shawwal 
1286/20 Jan. 1870). He clearly had access to the same usul as al-Majlisi, 
since he quotes the incipits of all 13 usúl in his list of Imámi books.!'”” 
Al-Kantüri also includes the malāhim story, presenting Ibn al-Tabbāl as 
its author.''* A peculiarity of al-Kantūrī's text is the conflation of Zayd 
al-Zarrád and Zayd al-Narsi: their usúl are presented as two works by the 
same author, one Zayd al-Zarrād al-Nabarsi (sic).*?? Since we are not told 
which manuscript was used, it remains unclear whether al-Kantúri mis- 
read his source, or whether he was merely reproducing an error in the 
manuscript. 

4. Al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi in his Mustadrak al-wasá'il (and other 
works).'% The usūl used in the Mustadrak are likewise those of the Bihar, 
but include in addition the final section of the Kitāb Durust, as well as 
the Mukhtasar kitab al-"Alā' b. Razin, and the Kitab al-diyāt.'*' 

Each as! mentioned by these four authors is introduced by its chain 
of transmission; all chains are identical to those of Tehran University MS 
no. 962. 

S. Muhammad Taqi al-Tustari mentions in his biographical dic- 
tionary Oāmūs al-rijāl'** that he had seen a majmú“a of 14 usūl in the 
library of the Muhaddith Ni'mat Allah al-Jazā'irī (d. 23 Shawwal 1112/2 
April 1701).'% The information which al-Tustari provides on this library 
appears to be restricted to the observation that ‘what remains of it is to be 


4 Ibid., III, 681. 

195 Ibid. V, 465f. 

176 Ibid., 11, 681f, V, 212. The khabar fi I-malāhim is also cited (ibid., V, 467f). Quotations from 
the usūl invariably appear at the end of a given chapter of the /thbat, but I do not know what 
(if any) significance should be attached to this. 

17 Kashf al-hujub wa l-astăr, Calcutta, 1330/191 1-2, p. 431, no. 2396, p. 433, no. 2406, pp. 
433f, no. 2410, p. 444, nos. 2501, 2502, p. 445, no. 2506, pp. 447f, no. 2520, pp. 448f, no. 
2522, p. 449, no. 2523, pp. 449f, no. 2524, pp. 458f, no. 2585, p. 459, no. 2588, p. 463, no. 
2616. 

178 fbid.,.p. 549, no. 3090, whence Dhari*a, XXII, 188, no. 6630. 

119 Ibid., p. 444. 

180 See above, p. 139. 

181 Al-Nuri al-Tabarsi, op. cit., MI, 291, 296-308. 

182 On which see B. Scarcia Amoretti, art. cit. (above, n. 2). 

183 Qâmus al-rijál, 1I, 416, IV, 21, 249, 408, V, 183, VI, 176, 185, 423, VIII, 358. 
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found in our town.''** The town in question must be Tustar, where the 
Muhaddith al-Jaza’iri occupied the position of shaykh al-islâm towards 
the end of his life.'5 I have been unable to discover further details about 
the library, or the specific manuscript referred to by al-Tustari. 

6. According to the Dhari“a,'** a compilation of 16 usúl was publ- 
ished by Hasan Mustafawi in Tehran (1371/1951-2, 174 pp.). No details 
are given of these usúl, except that one of them is the excerpt from the 
Nawadir “Ali b. Asbat already referred to; nor is any information provided 
about the manuscript(s) on which this publication is based. My attempts 
to discover a copy of this book have so far proved unsuccessful; but it 
stands to reason that most (if not all) usúl in it will be those found in one 
or more of the manuscripts mentioned above.'*' If Mustafawi’s is a cri- 
tical edition, then efforts should be made to make it more accessible; if it 
is not, then such an edition remains a desideratum.'** 


184 [bid., IV, 249. 

185 Muhsin al-Amin, op. cit., L, Beirut, 1381/1961, 24. “Abd Allāh Efendi (d. after 1130/1718) 
mentions in his Riyad al-*ulamá' (Qumm, 1401, V, p. 256) having seen and utilized al- 
Jaza'iri's rich book collection in Tustar. Cf. al-Jazā'irī's Manba" al-hayát, Princeton MS N.S. 
no. 960, fols. 77a-78a, 85a-b. 

186 XXIV, 335. 

187 The 16 purported usu/ might well be identical to the works mentioned by al-Nuri al-Tabarsi 
(above, n. 181); as shown above, two of these are probably not usul. 

188 My thanks are due to Professors Michael A. Cook and Frank H. Stewart for their comments 
on this paper. 
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APPENDIX: AL-KHUMAYNĪ ON THE USŪL 


Arguably the most radical approach to the usū/ is that of Rūh Allāh al- 
Khumaynī. I came across his analysis of the subject after this paper had gone 
to the press, during a visit (in October 1984) to the Shi‘a library of the 
Oriental Seminar at Cologne University. Al-Khumayni’s analysis is tucked 
away in an unlikely place: the second volume of his Kitab al-tahāra (Qumm, 
1376/1956-7, pp. 184ff.) Discussing the legal status of various beverages, he 
refers to a virtual ijmā among Imami jurists concerning Juice produced from 
raisins: it is not an intoxicant and may therefore be consumed. The only 
dissenting opinion appears in a tradition included in the As/ Zayd al-Narsi 
(fol. 35a in the Tehran University MS 962; cit. al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi, Musta- 
drak, 11, 135), according to which such juice is to be treated as an intoxicant 
and so may not be consumed until two-thirds have evaporated. Al- 
Khumayni’s objection to this tradition leads him to a general appraisal of the 
usūl. He points out that none of the early masters is on record as having 
defined an ași. All we know from al-Mufid and al-Túsi is that an as! is a 
particular kind of kitab; nowhere do they state that it consists of traditions 
written down for the first time, or that traditions included in an as! are ipso 
facto reliable (Kitab al-tahara, M, 197f). Indeed, some renowned disciples of 
the Imams (such as Abū Basir Layth al-Murādī) are not credited with an asi, 
while others of dubious reliability are known to have compiled uşu/. The fact 
that some usūl are ascribed to persons who did not meet an Imam also 
undermines the traditional interpretation of the term; al-Khumayni implicit- 
ly rejects the view that such persons only transmitted usúl and did not actual- 
ly compile them (ibid., pp. 201 f). Al-Khumayni’s own hypothesis is that an 
asl is a collection of traditions heard from an Imam, directly or through an 
intermediary, often — but not always — written down for the first time 
(ibid., pp. 198, 203). Such a collection might consist of several kutub which 
relate to the whole as do branches (furi?) to their root (as!) (ibid., pp. 197f, 
200). Regarding contents, al-Khumayni originally assumed that the term as/ 
indicated a preoccupation with doctrinal and theological issues ( usūl al-din) 
(ibid., pp. 202f); he later changed his mind and opted for the view that while 
the usu] merely preserved Imámi traditions, other works (called musannafat) 
elaborated upon the legal and doctrinal elements embedded in these tradi- 
tions (ibid., pp. 201, 204f). The message, at any rate, is clear: the usúl enjoy 
no privileged status in Imāmī literature. Al-Khumayni shares the suspicion of 
some scholars (referred to in this article) that the usū/ manuscripts available 
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to al-Majlisi and later authorities do not reflect the original text. Specifically, 
he points out that nothing is known of the copyist Mansur b. al-Hasan al-A bi 
(ibid., pp. 206-8). 

Not surprisingly, al-Khumayni reserves his harshest criticism for the as! 
of Zayd al-Narsi. In his view, the inclusion of Ibn Abi “Umayr in its isnād says 
nothing about the reliability ofthe matn; all it means is that Ibn Abi Umayr 
can be trusted actually to have transmitted this as! from al-Narsī (ibid., pp. 
1861. Defenders of al-Narsi use the fact that two traditions from his as! were 
incorporated by al-Kulini in his Kafi to plump for the reliability of this as/; 
al-Khumayni turns this argument on its head by maintaining that the inclu- 
sion in the Kâfi of two traditions only must mean that al-Kulini did not 
entertain a high regard for al-Narsī's as! (ibid., pp. 2056). 
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ADDENDA 


I. I have now been able to consult Mustafawi's edition of the usúl, which was 
kindly put at my disposal by Professor Wilferd Madelung. As I had supposed, 
the 16 textsin it correspond to those used by al-Nūrī al-Tabarsī. They consist 
of the 13 usul of Tehran University MS no. 962, followed by the Kitab 
al-diyāt (pp. 134-148), the Mukhtasar asl ‘Ala’ b. Razin (pp. 150-157), and 
the excerpt from the Kitab Durust b. Abi Mansur (pp. 158-169). The edition 
is based on a single manuscript, on which no information is provided. The 
following points may be worth noting: 

(a) All chains of the first 13 usūl are identical to those of MS 962. The printed 
edition contains some minor additions and differs slightly in the arrangement 
of the material: in the As! Zayd al-Zarrād, tradition no. 25 (according to my 
numbering of MS 962) follows no. 26; in the As/ ‘Asim b. Humayd, there is 
an additional tradition after no. 8; there are two additional traditions in the 
Asl Zayd al-Narsī (following nos. 6 and 37); in the As! Jafar b. Muhammad 
b. Shurayh, a comparison of no. 12 with the printed edition reveals that there 
is an omission in the MS, and that no. 12 consists in fact of two separate 
traditions. Also, in the printed edition, nos. 49-56 follow no. 62. 

(b) Re As! Muhammad b. al-Muthanna al-Hadrami: in MS 962, no. 52 is 
followed by the cryptic statement: ‘This is the last tradition of Muhammad b. 
al-Muthannā al-Hadrami from (‘an) the tradition of Muhammad b. Ja‘far 
al-Qurashi’. The same sentence occurs in the printed edition (p. 93), but with 
a crucial difference: for ‘an it has wa yatlūhu. In other words: what follows is 
supposedly the Hadith Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Qurashi. In fact, however, 
only no. 55 qualifies for this title, as is confirmed by the statement at its end. 
It is thus probable that the sentence in question was misplaced, appearing 
originally after no. 54. It 1s this Hadith which in all likelihood is referred to 
as an asl in the Dhari‘a. The last tradition (no. 56) does not seem to belong 
with any of the preceding material. 

(c) As in MS 962, the Khabar fi [-malàhim is attached to the Nawadir "Alī b. 
Asbāt. 

(d) At the end of the book (p. 170) there appears a comment by Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan al-Hurr al-“Amili, in which he states that most of the traditions 
in the 14 (!) books are cited in the Kāft and other reliable works, while the rest 
have their contents confirmed by these works. Al-“A mili says that he came 
across two objectionable traditions only, and that these can be explained 
away (e.g. as instances of tagiyya ). In this comment, al-“A mili does not reveal 
which two traditions he has in mind. Their identity can, however, be establ- 
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ished by reference to the marginal notes of MS 962, many of which were 
written by al-“Amili and initialled M-D-H (= Muhammad al-Hurr). Two of 
these notes deal with problematic traditions: nos. 15 and 30 in the As! Zayd 
al-Narsi. No. 15 maintains, against the classical Imámi doctrine, that there 
may be periods without a hujja; al-"Āmilī in his note interprets this as 
tagiyya, or as a reference to the period of the ghayba. No. 30 describes how 
God, riding a camel, descends to earth on the day of “Arafa; and al-“Amili 
suggests that this should be interpreted metaphorically. Al-‘Amili was not 
alone worrying about these two traditions: they are among several to be later 
criticized by Muhammad Tagi al-Tustari. 


My thanks are also due to Professor Madelung for lending me his copy of 
al-Jalali’s Dirāsa (see above, n. 2), which provides a useful survey of much of 
the available information on the uși. 


II. The usu] are used as a weapon in a strongly anti-Shii (and anti- 
Khumayni) tract by Dr. Ahmad al-Afghani. In a work entitled Sarāb fi Iran: 
kalimat sari‘a hawla l-Khumayni wa din al-shi*a (n. pl., 1402/1982, p. 36) 
the author recalls that the Four Books of the Shi“a developed from 400 works 
written by 400 Shī'īs. He then maintains that this is án exact parallel to the 
situation obtaining in the Christian world, where 400 gospels (anájil) which 
existed in Europe in the days before Martin Luther gradually underwent 
changes until they became four gospels. It is not clear whether this is al- 
Afghani’s invention or whether he heard it from someone else; the anti-Shi“i 
message is, however, clear enough. 
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Bihar — Muhammad Bāgir al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwār, lith. ed., [Iran], 1305/1887-8/1315- 
1897-8. 

Dhari*a — Agha Buzurg al-Tihrāni, al-Dhari“a ilā tasanif al-shi‘a, Najaf, 1936-8, Tehran, 
1941-78. 

F — Abū Ja‘far al-Tusi, Fihrist, ed. A. Sprenger a. o., Calcutta, 1853-5; F2, ed. Muh. Sadiq Al 
Bahr al-“Ulúm, Najaf, 1380/1961 (usually cited only where the text deviates from Sprenger's 
edition). 

Fawā'id — Muh. Amin al-Astarābādi, a/-Fawă 'id al-madaniyya, [Iran], 1321/1903. 

G — Ibn al-Ghada’iri, Rijāl, as cited in O. 

IN — Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. R. Tajaddud, Tehran, 1391/1971. 

ISh — Ibn Shahrāshūb, Ma“álim al-“ulama”, Najaf, 1380/1961. 

K — al-Kishshi, Rijal, ed. A. al-Husayni, Najaf, n.d. 

N — al-Najáshi, Rija/, Bombay, 1317/1899-1900. 

O — al-Ouhpā'ī, Majma“ al-rijal, Isfahan, 1384/1964-5 - 1387/1967-8. 

R — al-Tūsi, Rija/, Najaf, 1381/1961. 
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THE ANTIQUITY AND ORIGIN 
OF THE ISNAD 


Josef Horovitz 


I. 


[39] WITH A PEOPLE as given to storytelling as the Arabs it was a matter 
of course that the stirring events of the Prophet’s life should become the 
subject of popular narrative very quickly. The tales would relate indepen- 
dent episodes to the listeners, and it is even possible that they combined 
single events into a cycle of narratives. Scholarly ardour also awoke early, 
and addressed the subject matter no later than six or seven decades after 
the Prophet’s death. There were only a few of the Prophet’s Companions 
alive at that time, but the stories of those who had been present at the 
great events lived on in their families and tribes. These narratives were 
now collected and compared with one another. Together with the written 
sources, namely lists and documents, they would form the basis of chrono- 
logically ordered accounts. The original and genuinely Arab element in the 
Prophet’s biography comprises the maghāzī. These are similar to the ayyam 
al-‘arab, which had been the focus of general interest in pre-Islamic times. 
In the other parts of the stra foreign influences, especially the example of 
the legends of saints among the ahl al-kitab, play an important role. These 
influences determined the outline of the whole genre, while its only trace in 
the maghāzī are a few interpolated passages. 

There is a close relationship between sīra and hadith, in their content 
as well as in their form.! Yet they have grown into two distinct branches of 
Muslim scholarship. It is true that the sira's aim is mainly to narrate and 
edify, and that hadith [40] is meant to assist in determining the practice to 
be followed. Still, there is much in the sira that could be of importance to 
teachers of the law, and historical and edifying elements make up a consid- 
erable part of hadith compilations. In fact the subject matter that both are 
presenting is to a large extent the same. There cannot be many traditions 
in Ibn Ishaq (apart from the introduction) or al-Wāgidī for which parallels 
could not be found in the musannaf and particularly in the musnad collec- 
tions. However, the principles according to which the subjects are arranged 


! Cf. also the remarks of Henri Lammens, Le berceau de l'Islam (Rome, 1914), vii. 
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and classified differ. The classification according to subject or origin, which 
is used in the musannaf and musnad collections of hadīth, is contrary to 
the biographical arrangement of the sira, which seeks to unify the subject 
matter. In the hadith literature every tradition stands independently and 
does not need to be considered in connection with others. In the sira every 
single piece of information becomes relevant only when it is fitted into the 
larger context. The formal similarity of the two kinds of literature appears 
most clearly in their use of the isnad, which appears well established in the 
oldest works of hadith literature as well as in the stra. In Malik’s Muwatta’, 
the isndd is compulsory for all the traditions, even though nearly a third 
of the isndds are either not traced back to the Prophet but to one of his 
Companions, or have links missing from the chain.? 

It is not quite so easy to determine Ibn Ishaq’s relationship with the 
isnad. Firstly, we do not have his work in its original form, and the hope 
of finding the original is decreasing after it has been revealed that even the 
manuscript in Constantinople contains nothing but Ibn Hisham’s recension.* 
However, the loss is not as great as has frequently been assumed.* Ibn 
Hisham always explicitly marks the changes he has made as such, and he 
points out his own additions. He only undertakes omissions silently, but 
there he explains the principles [41] according to which he undertakes them.? 
Moreover, a portion of these missing passages has survived in al-Tabari and 
elsewhere. The quotations from Ibn Ishaq in these works can serve as an aid 
for checking Ibn Hishām's methods. Consequently we are able to imagine 
what Ibn Ishaq’s work must have looked like originally, and to define his 
attitude towards the tsnād. He leaves much without accounting for its origin, 
and in many passages his informants are only mentioned in general terms. 
Yet the number of passages in which his informants are mentioned by their 
names is considerable. It certainly is higher than Wiistenfeld’s list leads us to 


*Ignaz Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien (Halle, 1888-90), II, 218. 

3 Josef Horovitz, “Aus den Bibliotheken von Kairo, Damaskus und Konstantinopel 
(Arabische Handschriften geschichtlichen Inhalts),” MSOS 10 (1907), 14-15. 

* E.g. by Lammens, Le berceau de l'Islam, vii n. 1. 

*Ibn Hisham, Strat Rasūl Allāh, ed. Ferdinand Wüstenfeld (Gottingen, 1858-60), I.1, 
4, 5-11. 

°In such phrases as gālū, dhakarū, dhukira lī, kama dhakara ba‘du ahli l- ilm, fimă 
yadhkurūn, fima yaz‘umun, za'amū, haddathani man atīgu bihi, haddathani man la at- 
tahim, haddathanī man shi'tu min rijali qawmi [“they said”, “they mentioned”, “it was 
mentioned to me”, “as a certain learned man mentioned”, “as they mention”, “as they 
claim”, “they claim”, “one I trust told me” (reading athigu for the German text's atīgu), 
“one beyond suspicion told me”, “those I wished to consult from the men of my tribe told 
me”). 
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assume, but this has already been criticised by Fischer as being incomplete.’ 
Those documents that had survived in writing Ibn Ishaq quotes without 
any reference to their origin, and of the large number of poems quoted, 
only a few are actually attributed to their transmitter.5 While it would 
of course be erroneous to believe that Ibn Ishaq considered the documents 
to be spurious, it may be assumed that his attitude towards many of the 
included poems? was similar to that which Thucydides adopted towards 
the orations ascribed to his generals. In other words, the documents did 
not need the testimony of isndd. The poems, on the other hand, almost 
never laid claim to originality. They owed their inclusion in the oeuvre to 
Ibn Ishaq’s consideration of the sensibilities of his literary friends and the 
aesthetic expectations of his audience. 

It is probable that there was a commonly accepted version of the Proph- 
et’s biography at the time, on which Ibn Ishaq would have based his work, 
as on a kind of Vulgate. This may survive in the anonymous [42] passages 
of Ibn Ishaq, or in those passages whose origin is only mentioned in a very 
general way. Ibn Ishaq only mentions names in cases where his teachers or 
other authorities took responsibility for their stories. Consequently the old- 
est parts of the stra would be the anonymous passages that had essentially 
been taken from the popular version of the Prophet’s biography. Attempts 
to substantiate or even change popular stories by taking them back to their 
sources are certainly older than Ibn Ishaq, but they were still in process at 
the time when Ibn Ishaq was arranging his material. While the method of 
adducing authorities for every single piece of information was beginning to 
take hold, it was still possible to include narratives that were not supported 
by authorities. Of course, the form of Ibn Ishaq’s tsnāds does not yet con- 
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form to the requirements of later theory. However, the difference between: 


Ibn Ishaq and al-Bukhari in this respect is not quite as significant as it ap- 
pears in Caetani's studies.!? Al-Bukhārī does occasionally use expressions 


1 August Fischer, “Neue Auszüge aus ad-Dahabi und Ibn an-Nag&ár," ZDMG 44 (1890), 
401—44. 

*For example Ibn Hisham, 1.1, 108. 

°Cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. Gustav Flúgel (Leipzig, 1871-72), 92: wa-yugālu kana 
yu‘malu lahu al-ash ‘Gra wa-yu tā bihi wa-yus'alu an yadkhulahā fi kitābihi fī i-sīra fa- 
yaf'alu fa-dammana kitābahu mina l-ash'ari mā sara bihi fadihatan "inda ruwati I-shi‘r, 
(It is said that poems used to be made up for him and brought to him with the request 
that he include them in his book on the sira. He did so, thereby introducing into his book 
poems that rendered it a disgrace in the eyes of the tradents of verse.”], and Muhammad 
ibn Sallam al-Jumahī, Tabagāt al-shu‘ara’, ed. Joseph Hell (Leiden, 1916), 4, where in 
line 10 awta is to be read. 

"Leone Caetani, Annali dell'Islam (Milan, 1905-26), I, 32 $13 (Introduzione). 
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like haddathanī ba‘du ikhwāninā, [one of our colleagues told me”],!! or 


haddathani al-thiqa, [“a reliable source told me”],*? and Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
does not hesitate to give as his informants rajulun mina l-muhajirin, [“a 
man of the Muhajirün"], rajulun lam yusammā, |*an unnamed man"], or 
rijal yatahaddathün, [“some men who related"].!? Furthermore, collective 
isnāds, where the names of all those informants, who essentially told the 
same story, are prefaced to that story, are not a peculiarity of Ibn Ishaq's 
style, as Caetani assumed. Instances of these are found in al-Bukhari!* as 
well as in Ahmad ibn Hanbal.! The situation is similar regarding references 
to written testimony.!? There are examples of this in al-Bukhārī and Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal as well.!? 

[43] While Ibn Ishaq uses the isnād, where he uses it, essentially in the 
same form it has in the recognised hadith compilations, the number of ir- 
regularities and errors is much higher. Still, he is by no means the first to 
use the isnād. Not only Mūsā ibn Uqba,!? who is only a little earlier, but 
also Ibn Ishaq's teacher al-Zuhri, are familiar with it. Goldziher remarked 
upon the fact that al-Zuhri uses collective isnāds.!? This is of particular im- 
portance in the present context, because it is unlikely that collective isnáds 
would appear unless simple ¿snads had been in use for some time. We may 
conclude that the :snad is older than al-Zuhri, but it will hardly be pos- 
sible to determine exactly how much older. It is debatable whether ‘Urwa 
ibn al-Zubayr, one of al-Zuhri's most important sources, used it. Sprenger 
tried to prove that the isndds attributed to ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr are spu- 


11 A-Bukhàri, Al-Jàmi* al-sahih, ed. Ludolf Krehl and Th.W. Juynboll (Leiden, 1862- 
1908), Adhān no. 7. 

12 Ibid., Nikah no. 123. 

Martin Hartmann, "Die Tradenten erster Schicht im Musnad des Ahmad ibn Hanbal," 
in MSOS 9 (1906), [167]. 

14 Shahădăt no. 2; Ifk no. 1; Shurüt no. 15; Jihad no. 66; Maghāzī no. 36; Tafsir on 24, 
12; Ayman no. 17; I'tisam no. 26; Tawhid nos. 35 and 57. With the exception of two, all 
these passages contain fragments of the hadith al-ifk, which is a narrative hadith. 

'5lgnaz Goldziher, “Neue Materialien zur Litteratur des Ūberlieferungswesens bei den 
Muhammedanern,” ZDMG 50 (1896), 474, also from hadith al-ifk. 

16 Caetani, Annali, I, 34, 814 n. 4 (Introduzione). 

17 A-Bukhari, Adhān no. 153, Jum'a no. 11, Zakat no. 53, Hajj no. 110, Tibb no. 26. 
On Ahmad ibn Hanbal cf. Goldziher, "Neue Materialien,” 475. 

"Eduard Sachau, “Das Berliner Fragment des Mūsā ibn 'Ukba. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntniss der āltesten arabischen Geschichtsliteratur,” Sttzungsberichte der Koniglichen 
Preusstschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1904, no. 9, 445-70. Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, on the other hand, does not mention his informants in the Heidelberg frag- 
ment; cf. C.H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt (Heidelberg, 1906), I, 8-9. 

19 Goldziher, “Neue Materialien," 474; cf. also my "Zur Muhammadlegende," Der Islam 
5 (1914), 44. All the references in n. 14 above can be traced back to al-Zuhri. 
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rious.? However, he overlooked the fact that the passages he was dealing 
with are by no means the only ones where isndds are attributed to *Urwa.?! 
There are fragments of letters by ‘Urwa dealing with questions asked by 
the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik concerning earliest Islamic times.22 In 
these fragments, which survive in al-Tabari and elsewhere, ‘Urwa does not 
mention any of his informants by name. This, however, is not conclusive, 
as it is quite possible that he may have refrained from naming his sources 
in his letters, yet considered it necessary in other writings. It is not really 
important, after all, what ‘Urwa’s personal attitude towards the isnād was. 
What is important is whether the isnad was in use among the generation of 
learned compilers of tradition that came before al-Zuhri, and it seems to me 
that it is impossible to doubt this. Indeed, we may assume that the isnad 
[44] first appeared in the literature of hadith no later than the last third of 
the first century after the hira. 


II. 


Is the tsnād an invention of Arab scholars? Caetani realised that it could 
not have originated in Arabia,** but did not suggest any other place for 
its origin. The historical literature of classical and oriental antiquity does 
not have a corresponding feature. The only other possible origin lies in the 
literature of Jewish tradition, which also has a highly developed system of 
adducing authorities. This system is so similar to the ¿snad that we only 
have to put the two side by side in order to see the Jewish origin of the 
isnad. 

The relation between hadith and Qur'an is similar to that between Jew- 
ish oral and written traditions. Just as these two are accorded the same 
importance, so Islam since early times has claimed hadīth, or at least those 
parts that contain the Prophet's decisions, to be of divine origin like the 
Qur'an. It is likely that this development took place under the influence of 
Jewish theory,** especially as there are echoes in the actual hadith of the 


20 Aloys Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad (Berlin, 1869), I, 339-40. 

21 Cf., for example, al-Wāgidī/Wellhausen, index s.v. ‘Urwa [463]; Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al- 
tabagāt al-kabir, ed. Eduard Sachau et al. (Leiden, 1904-40), [III.2, 31]. Al-Wāgidī gives 
a list of the authorities who seem to have been ‘Urwa’s sources. 

22 Al-Tabarī, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-mulük, ed. M.J. de Goeje et al. (Leiden, 1879-1901, I, 
1180, 1284, 1633-34, 1770; Ibn Hisham, 1.2, 754; al-Wāgidī/ Wellhausen, 263. Cf. Caetani, 
Annali, I, 30-31 811 (Introduzione); II, index s.v. ‘Urwa. 

23 Caetani, Annali, I, 30 $10 (Introduzione). 

24 Ignaz Goldziher, “Kämpfe um die Stellung des Hadīt im Islam,” ZDMG 61 (1907), 
864. 
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status accorded to oral teachings in Judaism.25 The law had been revealed 
orally to Moses, and the question of who had handed down the knowledge 
between Moses and the teachers of the Tannaitic age was asked early in 
Judaism—indeed, centuries before the tsnād appeared and developed the 
function of tracing transmitters back to the Prophet. The well-known pas- 
sage Abot I.1 stands as especially indicative evidence for the entire content 


of the oral law:?8 


Moses received the law at Sinai and handed it down to Joshua; 
Joshua handed it down to the elders; they passed it on to the 
prophets, who in turn told the men of the Great Synagogue. 


Here we have only the tabagát, to use the Islamic term. In Abót 1.2-12 [45] 
we find the names of the authorities alternating with their most represen- 
tative sayings. The chain of these authorities goes from Simeon the Just 
and Antigonus of Sokho to the four “pairs” and hence to Hillel and Sham- 
mai. Besides this support for all the contents of oral law, there is similar 
testimony in other passages for single traditions from Mosaic times. The 
following is taken from Pea II.6: 


Nahum the scribe says, I have heard this from Mēashā, who 
received it from his father, who received it from the couples, 
who received it from the prophets as a law given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, stating that he who sows his field with two kinds 
of wheat, etc. 


Once the principle of authenticating the contents of the tradition by adduc- 
ing the names of the transmitters had been established, it did not for long 
remain restricted to traditions from Mosaic times. In the practice of the 
school it was also applied to the sayings of authorities from the Tannaitic 
and Amoraic ages. While the number of sayings from “oral doctrine” whose 
chains of transmitters have survived is small, Talmudic literature contains 
a vast abundance of similar chains of names of informants who relate the 
sayings of later authorities.*” There are by no means only opinions on legal 
questions to be introduced in this way. There are sayings of the most varied 


25 Ibid., 865. 

26 The Ābēt of Rabbi Natán mention further links in the chain. 

27 Cf. the posthumous work by Wilhelm Bacher, Tradition und Tradenten in den Schulen 
Palastinas und Babyloniens (Leipzig, 1914). The chains are of different lenghth; there are 
some with no less than eight links, e.g. Nedarim 8a. 
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contents and also—and this is of particular interest to the present context— 
narratives. Among the informants we not only find scholars, but members 
of different classes and, especially in the context of events that take place 
within the family, women. Thus the story about the fate of Rabbi El‘azar’s 
body is introduced in the following way: “Rabbi Samuel Bar Nahmēnī said, 
Rabbi Jonātān's mother told me that Rabbi El‘azar’s wife told her... 228 It 
is not possible to imagine a closer parallel to the way in which, for example, 
‘A’isha’s sayings are introduced. 

[46] There is no lack of sentences offering theoretical support for the 
practice of the school. “He who says a word in the name of him who first 
said it will bring redemption to the world”, is quoted repeatedly.*? In con- 
firmation of this it is added“ that Rabbi Johanan was angry when Rabbi 
El‘azar recited a tradition in the academy without mentioning him as his 
source. Furthermore, everyone is requested to strive to trace a tradition 
back to the earliest possible source: “If you can trace a tradition back to 
Moses, then trace it back."?! The sense of responsibility of those who quote 
traditions is challenged: “He who repeats a tradition after the words of him 
who uttered it first must imagine himself standing face to face with the au- 
thor.”32 The satisfaction someone feels even after death when he is cited as 
the authority for a quoted utterance is described as follows: “Everyone in 
whose name a sentence is spoken in this world moves his lips in the grave.” 33 
On the other hand there are terrible consequences to be faced if one invents 
sayings: “He who says a word he has not heard from his teacher will cause 
the Shekhină to withdraw from Israel.” 4 

We have to regard the practice of Jewish schools in Talmudic times as the 
example after which the system of isnád was introduced into Islamic tradi- 
tion. Once the principle of authentication by adducing a chain of transmit- 
ters had been established, formal similarities developed. On the other hand, 
it was only natural that in the course of Islamic development peculiarities 
appeared. Still, there are certain expressions that would not have been the 
obvious choice, and here we may recognise borrowings from Hebrew language 
usage. The use of shahida and its derivatives in the terminology of [47] the 
isnàd ,?? for instance, recalls the use of hē'īd in the literature of the Jewish 

29 Abot VI.6 et passim. 

30 Yebàmoót 96b. 

?lYerush. Qiddushin 61a et passim. 
32 Thid. 

33 Sanhedrin 90b et passim. 


54 Berakot 27b. 
*Besides the passages from al-Bukhări, Muslim, and Ahmad ibn Hanbal quoted in 
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tradition. There are many examples of this in the tract ‘Eduyot, which was 
named after these “testimonies”. The term hadith musalsal describing an 
uninterrupted chain of transmitters is certainly formed in analogy to shilshel 
shemū'ā,** and silsila corresponds to Hebrew shalshelet in compounds like 
shalshelet yuhasin and shalshelet ha-abot.?" Bāb, meaning chapter, whose 
Hebrew origin has already been recognised by Frānkel,* is specifically a loan 
from the language usage of the literature of Jewish tradition. Bāb is not yet 
found with this meaning in Ibn Ishaq, who uses expressions like amr, dhikr, 
qissa, sha’n, and khabar. Finally, tsnād in its literal meaning recalls the 
Jewish asmakhtā, which has a tradition “lean on" a verse in the Bible in 
which an intimation of this tradition is found. However, “leaning on" the 
person of the informant is too far removed from "leaning on" a verse in the 
Bible for this instance to be considered a borrowing. 

So far we have only seen Islam as the receiving party, but it is possible 
that, once the whole system of isnad had been borrowed from the literature 
of the Jewish tradition, it reflected back on Jewish literature through Islamic 
isnad scholarship. Thus despite the wealth of informants’ names in Talmudic 
literature there is not a single attempt at chronological arrangement in pre- 
Islamic times. The first surviving attempt at chronological arrangement of 
informants is the Seder tannāim wa-amērāim, composed after AD 885.? It 
is followed by the letter of Gaon Sherira, written in the last third of the 
tenth century. The oldest Arabic work in the field of isnad criticism, on 
the other hand, was written around the middle of the eighth century.*? As 
the Jewish writings mentioned were composed in the Islamic domain, it is 
reasonable to ascribe this budding interest in history to Islamic influences. 


Goldziher, "Neue Materialien," 487; "Kāmpfe,” 861; and in his Abhandlungen zur ara- 
bischen Philologie (Leiden, 1896-99), I, 49, cf. also al-Bukhārī “Im no. 33, Salat no. 67, 
Adab no. 91, Jum'a no. 3. 

36 Of. above, n. 31. 

57 References from Jacob Levy, Neuhebrdisches und chaldăisches Wörterbuch über die 
Talmudim und Midraschim (Leipzig, 1876-89), IV, 569. 

?*Sigmund Frankel, Die aramáischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886), 14. 
Hebrew delet already has the same meaning; see Jeremiah 36:23. 

3? Moritz Steinschneider, Die Geschichtsliteratur der Juden in Druckwerken und Hand- 
schriften (Frankfurt, 1905), I, 12, 23. 

*9Otto Loth, "Ursprung und Bedeutung der Tabagāt, vornehmlich der des Ibn Sa'd,” 
ZDMG 23 (1869), 607; Sachau, "Mūsā ibn ‘Ukba,” 194. 
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FURTHER ON THE ORIGIN 
OF THE ISNAD 


Josef Horovitz 


[264] IN HIS NEW EDITION of Nóldeke's Geschichte des Qorán,* Schwally 
expresses criticism of my showing the :snad to have had its origin in Jewish 
literature. I wish to answer this criticism in brief. 

1. *The chain of transmitters was never as important a part of Jewish 
literature as it was of Arab hadith, even by the end of the first century AH.” 
It is correct that in the end Jewish literature does not show the same con- 
sistency in tracing chains of transmitters as do hadith and sira. Schwally 
himself points out that the unconditional acceptance of the isndd only de- 
veloped gradually.? The question, however, is not where the consistency 
comes from, as this is without difficulty explained as an internal Islamic 
development, but where the first instance of the use of a chain of witnesses 
comes from. 

2. “This Jewish usage does not have a history either in Judaism or in 
Israelite culture. Consequently, a foreign origin has to be assumed.” The 
topic under discussion was not the origin of Jewish but of Islamic usage. 
Islam can only have learned it from a quarter where it was either still in use 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, or at least known from older national 
or religious literature. Theoretically it is perfectly possible that Judaism 
originally came to know the system of the chain of witnesses from an older 
body of literature that has so far remained unknown to us. As a source 
for the Islamic use of the chain of transmitters, this could only be consid- 
ered if Islamic scholars of the seventh and eighth centuries could have had 
immediate access to it, without Jewish mediation. We do not know of any 
literature from either those centuries or Antiquity in the Middle East to 
have used the system of chains of witnesses, apart from Jewish literature. 
Besides, as can be seen from the Book of Jubilees (VII.38, 39), the chain of 


"Theodor Nóldeke, Geschichte des Qoráns, 2nd ed. by Friedrich Schwally, Gotthelf 
Bergstrasser, and Otto Pretz] (Leipzig, 1909-38), II, 128-29. 
2 [bid., 11, 131, 133. 
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witnesses was in use as early as the second century BC, albeit in a slightly 
different form.* 

3. “The question about the tsnād cannot be separated from that about 
the origin of other peculiarities of the older historical literature of the Arabs.” 
A petitio principii of this kind can easily lead to closing the paths to the 
right solution, especially in a field where syncretism is as triumphant as it 
is in Islam. If we consider that ideas, traditions, and laws of diverse origin 
influenced hadith and sīra and, before them, the Qur’an, we should be suf- 
ficiently warned off tracing back all the peculiarities to one single source in 
this case. 

[265] Schwally’s attempt at explaining the tsnād from the traditions 
of the ancient Arab reciters of poetry seems to me just as futile as his 
criticism. If there were such a connection, it would have to be expected 
that the isnād, having its origin in the poetry rather than in the prose, 
would have been used for poetical texts before being transferred to prose 
texts as well. However, Ibn Ishaq, who does use the isnad freely, never uses 
it for songs. The passages at the end of each of the chapters about the 
campaigns consist exclusively of songs, and there is not a single tsnād to 
be found in them. In the few instances in which lines of poetry do actually 
appear with an isnad, it does not refer to them at all but only to the prose 
passage in which they are embedded. Ibn Sa'd still only very rarely gives 
more authorities for poetry than his immediate source, as does Ibn Hisham. 

After all this, it seems impossible to me that the tsnād should have its 
origin in the transmission of poetry. I consider it most probable that at 
first it was only applied to the Prophet's own sayings, and that it was first 
used in hadith and only taken into the sira when a “scientific” approach 
to the Prophet's biography became more relevant. Where the emphasis 
was on continuous narrative, the tsnād frequently turned out to be in the 
way. This problem was solved quite early by merging several reports and by 
prefacing all their isndds to the unified version of the story.* Al-Waqidi and 
Ibn Sa'd, on the other hand, would begin by composing a unified narrative 
based on the information collected by their predecessors. Then they have 


3 According to Hippolytus, Philosophumena V.vii.1 [ed. Miroslav Marcovich, Refuta- 
tio omnium haeresium (Berlin, 1986), 142:18-19] (and similarly X.ix.3 [384:18-20]) the 
Naassenes said that their teachings had been taught to Marianne by Jacob. Similar refer- 
ences to authorities are frequent, but unlike the passage from the Book of Jubilees quoted 
above they do not actually constitute a chain of witnesses. The examples quoted in Dele- 
haye, Les légendes hagtographigues, 2nd ed. (Brussels, 1906), 80-81, where the legend of 
the saint is told by one of his pupils, do not belong to this category either. 

* Cf. above, 42. 
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the references collected by themselves follow the main part of the story.? 
Transferring the system of isndd to the information about the poets and 
their songs was part of this later development. 


“Cf. Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-tabagăt al-kabir, ed. Eduard Sachau et al. (Leiden, 1904-40), 
II.1, Preface, v. 
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9 
THE ISNĀD IN MUSLIM TRADITION 


James Robson 


Ir is a well-known characteristic of Arabic literature to supply 
a chain of authorities (¢sndd) for statements made about the 
past. This feature, by no means confined to works of Tradition, 
serves the purpose of documentation in what would appear to 
be the strictest manner, for one is presumably taken right back 
to first-hand evidence. In Tradition the žsnād is of vital im- 
portance, as without it traditions are considered worthless. 
Indeed, the tsnād is said to be half the science of Tradition, 
because each tradition has two parts, the text (maln) and the 
asnád which guarantees it. 

A number of statements in praise of the zsndd are attributed 
to noted men. Ibn Sirin (d. 110) said, “ This science is a religion, 
so consider from whom you get your religion." ! He said also, 
“They did not ask about the *snād, but when civil strife (fitna) 
arose they said, ‘Name to us your men.’ Those who followed 
the sunna were considered and their traditions were accepted ; 
and innovators were considered and their traditions were not 
accepted." 2 Zuhri (d. 124) once rebuked Ishaq b. Abū Farwa 
for repeating traditions without tsnūds, saying, “‘ Allah fight with 
you, Ibn Abū Farwa! What has emboldened you against Allah 
that you do not attach an tsnād to your tradition? You are 


1 Muslim, Sahih, Introd. (Al-tsnad min al-dīn). 
2 Muslim, loc. cit. Tirmidhi, Abwâb al-‘ilal; Dhahabi, Mizan, i, p. 3. 
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relating traditions which have neither nose-rings nor halters.” 1 
Yazid b. Zurai' (d. 128) said, “ Every religion has cavalry, and 
the cavalry of this religion are the men who appear in the zsndds.”’ 2 
Auza (d. 157) said, “ The departure of knowledge is simply the 
departure of the tsnād.'” * Sufyan al-Thauri (d. 161) said, “ The 
isnād is the believer’s weapon.” * He said also, “ The tsnād is 
Tradition’s adornment, so he who attends to it is happy.” * 
‘Abdallah b. al-Mubarak (d. 181) said, “ The vsnād pertains to 
the religion ; were it not for the ¿snad, whoever wished would say 
what he wanted." 6 He said also, “ Between us and the people 
are props,’ meaning the isnād.” Of a weak tsnād he said, “ Pillars 
of brick are needed.’’® ShafiT (d. 204) said, “ One who seeks 
Tradition without an zsndd is like one who gathers fuel at night 
and does not notice a viper in it.” ® In view of such high estim- 
ates of the importance of the zsndd, it 1s not surprising to find 
Ibn Qutaiba (d. 276), who lived when the ¿snád was established 
in its perfected form, saying, “ No people had an zsnad like 
theirs." 10 Some Western scholars would not accept all these 
sayings as genuine utterances of the men to whom they are 
attributed, but at present we are merely noting what 1s reported 
without criticizing 16. 

To these remarks three others may be added. They 
are quoted anonymously, and so cannot be referred to any 
particular period, but they are of interest for their own sake. 
The first two seem to be variants. One says, “ He who seeks 
his religion without an isndd is like him who goes up to the 
roof without a ladder. But how can he reach the sky ? " 4 The 
second says, “ The zsnad is like a ladder to one who 1s going up to 
the roof." 1? The third, emphasizing the importance of learning 


1 Hakim, Matrifat “ulum al-hadith, p. 6. 

2 Subki, 7'abaqat al-Shafi'iya al-kubra, i, p. 167; Hakim, Madkhal (London, 
1953), p. 11. 

3 Subkī, loc. cit. 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid. 

Muslim, Tirmidhi, Subkī, loc. cit. 

7 Muslim, loc. cit. 

8 Tirmidhi, loc. cit. 

° Jamal al-Din al-Basri, Al-imdad, p. 3 ; cf. Hakim, Madkhal, p. 9. 

10 ZDMG, x (1856), p. 1. 

11 Subkī, loc. cit. 

1? Ahmad al-Nakhli, Bughyat al-talibin, p. 31. 
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through regular channels, says, “ A man’s shatkhs are his fathers 
in religion and a connection between him and the Lord of the 
worlds.” 1 

We may now turn to consider the views of some Western 
writers. In the introduction to The Life of Mohammad? Muir 
discusses Tradition at some length, showing a critical appre- 
ciation of the problems involved. He objects to the common 
Muslim reliance on the tsnād as the supreme method of testing 
the reliability of traditions. He feels that Tradition does contain 
elements which come from Companions, but he realizes that even 
such are subject to distortion. He holds that each witness in the 
ssnād is in effect an independent authority, saying that “ we 
cannot tell how far, and at what stages, variations may or may 
not have been allowed, or fresh matter interpolated by any of 
them ”. We shall have occasion later to show that such varia- 
tion did occur. Muir is aware that much of the material of 
Tradition is spurious, but does not discuss how it acquired 
an 2snád. 

Goldziher, in his Zahiriten, his Muhammedanische Studien, and 
in many articles has given valuable guidance towards an under- 
standing of how Tradition came to be developed. He has shown 
how various elements went to the invention of traditions, and 
how different districts had their own groups of traditions. One 
matter relevant to our present discussion may be mentioned. 
He speaks at some length about Malik’s Mwwatta',* which belongs 
to the second century of Islam. It is not a collection of traditions 
in the accepted sense of the word, but it uses traditions to uphold 
legal decisions. Goldziher draws attention to the fact that Malik 
had no hard and fast system of detailing his zsndd, but often 
based legal decisions on traditions which stopped short at 
Companions and had other defects. 

Caetani, in his Annals dell’ Islam, argues that the formation 
of the tsnād followed, and did not accompany the formation of 
traditions. Ile argues that the tsnād was a consequence of the 
needs of the new civilization due to the Muslim conquest, and 

1 ibid. 
2 Weir’s edn., pp. xxix ff. 
3 p. xlvi. 


4 Muh. Stud., ii, pp. 213 ff. 
5 Paragraphs 9 ff. 
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had a certain scientific semblance which came from the cultivated 
life of the cities outside Arabia. He considers that the idea of 
the tsnād is quite alien to the nature of the primitive Arab, 
evidently treating all Arabs as almost on the level of ignorant 
and lawless savages. This is quite unjustifiable. Lammens has 
suggested that the Bedouin cannot be relegated among primitive 
nations, when one considers the perfection of their developed 
language.! That being so, one has much less reason to consider 
the townsmen who had commercial relations with the outside 
world as savages. 

Caetani says that ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair (d. 94), the oldest 
systematic collector of traditions, as quoted by Tabari, uses no 
tsnáds, and quotes no authority but the Qur'an. He therefore 
holds that, in the time of ‘Abd al-Malik (ca. 70-80), more than 
sixty years after the Prophet’s death, the practice of giving an 
ssnād did not exist. So he concludes that the beginnings of the 
ssnād system may be placed in the period between ‘Urwa and 
Ibn Ishaq (d. 151), as Ibn Ishaq makes use of tsnāds, although 
not in as precise or complete a form as we find in later writers. 
In Wagidi (d. 207) and his secretary Ibn Sa'd (d. 230) the zsnād 
is develaped, but not yet perfected. In his opinion, the greater 
part of the zsndd was put together and created by the tradition- 
ists of the end of the second century, and perhaps also of the 
third. He says, however, that this was not a mere falsification, 
but an attempt to construct hypothetically the historical process 
of the transmission, so developing from scientific and orderly 
tendencies. 

These arguments are largely answered in a very important 
article by Joseph Horovitz, entitled Alter und Ursprung des 
Isnad.2 Here it is suggested that separate incidents relating to 
the Prophet were perhaps told by those who took part and that 
cycles of stories may have been made. The learned zeal of 
collectors was early aroused, and they got their material about 
six or seven decades after the Prophet’s death. Few Companions 
were still alive, but stories existed in their families and tribes. 
Horovitz emphasizes the close connection between Sa and 
Hadith, and declares that in Ibn Ishaq and Waqidi there are 


1 L'Islam, Croyances et Institutions (Beyrouth, 1926), p. 12. 
2 Der Islam, vol. viii (1918). 
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not many traditions which do not have parallels in musannaf 
works, and particularly in musnad works. He recognizes that 
Ibn: Ishaq often does not mention his sources, and says that it 
was only when he got information from his teachers for which 
they took responsibility that he attached it to their names. 

Horovitz agrees that the form of the tsnād is not so pretentious 
as in later theory, but shows that the difference between Ibn 
Ishaq and Bukhari is not so great as Caetani suggests. Bukhari 
himself has examples of vague quotation of authorities and of 
composite zsndds with a single tradition attached to them, a 
feature commonly called a defect in Ibn Ishaq. He argues that 
the zsndad was known to Zuhri but holds that, although we can 
say it is older than his time, we cannot say how much older. 
He points out that Goldziher had shown that Zuhri knew the 
composite tsnād, and argues that it could only have been used by 
him if the single tsnād had existed earlier. He disagrees with 
those who deny that ‘Urwa knew the tsnād, but recognizes that 
the matter is controversial. Caetani declared that it was only by 
later compilers that he was credited with having an zsnād. 
Sprenger had argued much earlier that the 2snads attributed to 
‘Urwa were not genuine, but Horovitz points out that he had not 
noticed all his ?snàds. He referred only to what he wrote to the 
Caliph “Abd al-Malik, and Horovitz argues that there is a differ- 
ence between what one writes when asked questions and what 
one does within learned circles. 

His conclusion is that the first entry of the ssnăd into the 
literature of Tradition was in the last third of the first century. 
Loth had argued earlier that the ¿snád became an important 
matter in the third generation of Islam. Horovitz then goes on 
to trace the idea of the isnad to the practice of Talmud schools, and 
says that Muslim scholars developed the chronological arrangement 
of ssnāds which the Jews in their turn learned from them. 

Professor Schacht has dealt more particularly with legal 
traditions and their development.’ He argues that two generations 
before Shāfi'ī it was the rule to refer to traditions from Companions 
or Followers, and the exception to refer to them from the Prophet. 
Broadly speaking, traditions from Companions and Followers 


1 The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950). 
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are thérefore earlier than traditions from the Prophet.! He calls 
the tsnāds the most arbitrary part of traditions. They were 
developed within certain groups who traced back their doctrines 
to early authorities? 

The criticism levelled at the ¿snads is very thoroughgoing, and 
some strong arguments are brought forward to suggest that the 
use of isndds is a late development ; but one hesitates to accept 
it to the full extent. No doubt many tsnāds were invented. 
Indeed, it cannot have been otherwise, for there are many 
traditions provided with complete ¿snáds which cannot genuinely 
go back to the Prophet. But this does not justify one in saying 
all 2snads are fictitiously traced to the Prophet. Schacht is 
dealing primarily with legal traditions, a sphere where his argument 
may apply more closely than elsewhere, as changing conditions 
and the development of legal thought must have demanded new 
regulations ; but one wonders whether the argument is not too 
sweeping. 

Even if we allow the force of Schacht’s argument regarding the 
invention and documentation of legal traditions it is difficult to 
believe that all the material regarding the life of the Prophet is 
on the same level. Schacht is convinced that we have no reliable 
information which has been handed down from eye-witnesses by 
regular channels. He speaks with approval of Goldziher’s 
scepticism on the subject, and suggests that the idea of a genuine 
core of tradition is unjustifiable? Dr. Watt has suggested that 
“this solid core is probably more extensive than is usually 
realized ", and says that it “is the distinctive feature of the 
historical element in the traditions about Muhammad, as con- 
trasted, for example, with the legal element ".* With this I am 
inclined to agree, although it 1s difficult to prove. The personality 
of the Prophet made such an impression on his followers that we 
cannot believe that the picture of him given in Tradition is 
purely a late development. But while we may believe theoretically 
that Tradition does contain a genuine core, do the zsndds attached 
to the traditions provide us with the means of recognizing what 
is genuine ? To support any such view we would need more 

1 p. 3. 
2 pp. 163 ff. 
3 p. 4. 
4 Muslim World, vol. xlii (1952), p. 171. 
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proofs than we possess that they really do represent a connected 
chain of transmission. That is not to say, however, that the whole 
system is a forgery of later times. It must go back to something, 
and no doubt it includes elements which are genuine, although 
it is difficult to disentangle them. 

It is pertinent to ask how early we can expect an isndd to 
appear. After the Prophet’s death Companions must have told 
stories about him, and these would be accepted without question 
whether the Companion said he had heard the Prophet say such 
and such or seen him do such and such, or whether he merely 
said that the Prophet had said or done it. There could be no 
demand for authority at that period. It is during the middle 
years of the first century of Islam that one would first expect 
anything like an 2snad. By then many of the Companions were 
dead, and people who had not seen the Prophet would be telling 
stories about him. It might therefore naturally occur to some to 
ask these men for their authority. The growth of a hard and 
fast system must have been very gradual. We know that Ibn 
Ishaq, in the first half of the second century, could give much of 
his information without an tsnād, and much of the remainder 
without a perfect one. His predecessors would almost certainly 
be even less particular than he in documenting their information. 
But we are not justified in assuming that the tsnād is a develop- 
ment of Zuhri’s period and was unknown to ‘Urwa. While the 
developed system had a slow growth, some element of tsnād 
would be present from as early a period as people could demand it. 

Ibn Sirin said that it was only after the civil war that men 
began to ask for authorities. Schacht refers to this and argues 
that it cannot be genuinely attributed to Ibn Sirin who died in 
110, as "the civil war which began with the killing of the 
Caliph Walid b. Yazid (A.n. 126), towards the end of the Umayyad 
dynasty, was a conventional date for the end of the good old 
time during which the sunna of the Prophet was still prevailing ””.* 
I have grave doubts about this. There certainly was a civil war 
at the time mentioned, but it was not the first. There was the 
civil war between ‘Ali and Mu'àwiya which produced a breach 
in Islàm which exists to the present day, but it 1s perhaps too 
early a period to consider. More likely is the civil war which 


1 p. 36 f., cf. p. 71 f. 
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arose when ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubair set himself up as Caliph. In 
the Muwatta’ Malik tells of Ibn ‘Umar wishing to go to Mecca 
during the fitna. He says that if he has difficulty in getting into 
Mecca, he will act as the Prophet did when he was prevented 
from visiting the Ka'ba in the year of the truce of Hudaibiya.} 
The circumstances would fit the years 64 or 72 when ‘Abdallah 
was besieged in Mecca. As Ibn Sirin is said to have been born in 
33, he would be old enough to speak with authority on what 
happened at that period. One may also dispute Schacht’s dating 
of the end of the good old times in 126. A tradition represents 
the Prophet as saying the best generation is his own, then those 
who follow them, then those who follow them. In one version 
doubt 1s expressed as to whether he mentioned a third generation. 
The suggestion is that things will deteriorate after the period 
mentioned.” This fits in quite well with the period of the fitna in 
Ibn al-Zubair’s time. It certainly does not allow for the de- 
terioration beginning as late as the second century. There is 
therefore reason to believe that Ibn Sirin is to be credited with 
the words attributed to him. If that is granted, it would support 
Horovitz's theory that the tsnād entered the literature of tradition 
in the last third of the first century, as its use so early would be 
bound to be represented soon in writing. 

Something may be said about the tsnād Malik from Nāfi' from 
Ibn ‘Umar, which is highly regarded by Muslim traditionsts, 
but which Schacht distrusts on two grounds. He says that 
Malik, being too young to have heard Nafi‘ directly, can at best 
only have received a book containing traditions transmitted by 
Nafi which he transmitted as if he had actually heard them 
The date of Mahk’s birth is not definitely known, but Ibn al- 
Qaisarani says categorically that he was born in 93. If that were 
so, he would have been 24 by the time of the death of Nafi'. 
Hven supposing he was born a few years later, he would still have 
been old enough to have heard traditions from Nafi‘. There is 
therefore no occasion to suggest that he could have received his 
traditions only in written form. The tsnād in the Muwatta’ does 


1 Hajj, 99. 

2 Bukhari, Shahadat, 9, Al-aimán wal nudhür, 10, 27; Abū Dawid, Sunna, 
9, and elsewhere. 

3 p. 176 f. 
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not normally indicate how information was received, as ‘an is 
commonly used to indicate the source, but on occasion Malik 
indicates that he got his information by word of mouth from 
Nafi‘. Are we to hold that this is a piece of pretence ? I prefer to 
believe that such passages indicate that Malik really did meet 
and hear from Nati. 

The second reason why Schacht suspects this ?snàd is because 
it is a family one, Nāfi' being a client of Ibn 'Umar.! When 
traditions are transmitted within a family, they are accepted as 
very reliable, but Schacht argues that this is a device to spread 
spurious traditions and gives examples to prove it. But if, as 1s 
evidently true, family žsnāds were used to support spurious 
traditions, is one justified in saying that every family tsnād is 
spurious ? Was the family ?snad invented to supply apparent 
evidence for spurious traditions, or did genuine family ?snads 
exist which later served as models * It seems better to recognize 
that they are & genuine feature of the documentation, but to 
realize that people often copied this type of tsnād to support 
spurious traditions. Therefore, while holding that family ?snāds 
do genuinely exist, one will not take them all at face value. 

Schacht has pointed out how Shāfi'ī has accused Mālik of 
concealing imperfections in his ¿snáds ; but he does not seem to 
have objected to this one, for transmission from Shāfi'i from 
Malik from Nafi‘ from Ibn ‘Umar has been considered the golden 
chain, 

Here are a few examples to show how Ibn Ishāg's tsnāds are 
preserved in later works. 


(1) To illustrate the same ?snad with a tradition whose wording 
is very closely similar, the tradition of ‘Umar’s objection to the 
Prophet praying over the grave of Ibn Ubai' may be quoted, as 
given in Ibn Hishàm, iv, 196 £.,? and Bukhari, Jana zz, 85. 

(2) One sometimes finds the same ssnād attached to what is in 
substance the same story, but with different wording and with 
omissions or additions, Ibn Hishām, i, 220, and Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad, i, 218, have similar traditions on why meteors fall, with 
the same isndd except that Ibn Hishám says Ibn ‘Abbas got it 


1 p. 177, cf. p. 170 f. 
2 Ibn Hishām is quoted from the Cairo edn., 1936. 
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from some of the Ansar, whereas Ahmad gives Ibn ‘Abbas as 
the original authority. 

Ibn Hisham, ii, 215, and Muwatta’, Hudūd, 11, give, with the 
same isndd, a story of Jews consulting Muhammad about a man 
and woman who had committed adultery. Malik's version is 
shorter, but the story is the same. Ibn Hisham, ui, 213, gives 
another version with a different ¢sndd in which the details are 
not at all the same. It is significant that Ibn Ishaq and Malik 
agree when they quote the same sources. 

Ibn Hishàm, iii, 103 f., and Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, v, 431, 
are closely connected, as Ahmad gets the tradition from Yazid 
b. Hārūn from Ibn Ishaq, whose zsnād he gives. The tradition 
tells of Muhammad looking at the slain at Uhud. While the 
wording of the two versions is often very different, there is no 
fundamental difference. 

(3) Sometimes, while the zsndd is the same, the details are not. 
Ibn Hisham, 1, 11 ff, and Bukhari, Kafāla, 4, and Manaqib 
al-ansār, 45, have what is essentially the same story about Ibn 
Daghina (or Dughunna) giving protection to Abū Bakr and later 
asking to be allowed to go back on his promise. In detail, however, 
there are differences. 

(4) Sometimes, although the isndd is the same, most of the 
details are different. Ibn Hisham, iii, 372, and Bukhari, Shurüt, 
14, have an tsnād traced to Ibn ‘Umar who tells of being wounded 
treacherously at Khaibar and of his father taking action. But 
while these presumably are meant to deal with the same incident, 
the details do not agree. 

Ibn Hisham, iv, 249, and Muwatta’, Hajj, 180, both with the 
same 2snad, tell of an occasion when the Prophet still wore the 
thram when others had taken it off. The reason he gives for this 
is the same in both versions, but the circumstances leading up 
to it are different. 

Ibn Hisham, iv, 292; Bukhari, Wuda’, 45 (cf. Adhan, 39). and 
Maghāzī, 83; and Muslim, Salat, 91, all use the same 2snad for 
a tradition about the Prophet’s last illness and his request to be 
treated in ‘A’isha’s house; but apart from this detail, and the 
statement in Muslim that his illness became severe when he was 
with Maimiina, the form of the tradition in Bukhari and Muslim 
does agree with Ibn Hisham. 
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(5) There are indications of attempts to improve tsnāds. Ibn 
Hisham, iv, 246, has a tradition on thirty dag)als appearing before 
the last day with the 2snad Ibn Ishaq from “ one whom he does 
not suspect’ from Abū Huraira. Abii Dāwūd, Malahim, 16 has 
the same information in two versions, one from ‘Abdallah b. 
Maslama from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad from al-‘Ala’ from 
his father from Abū Huraira, the other from ‘Ubaidallah b. Mu‘adh 
from his father from Muhammad b. ‘Amr from Abū Salama from 
Abii Huraira. Abū Dawid is evidently able to supply better tsnāds 
than Ibn Ishag to the same ultimate source. 

In the last example given under (2) Ibn Ishaq has the zsndd 
Zuhrī from ‘Abdallah b. Tha‘laba, and so has Ahmad, but on 
the same page Ahmad has another notice of the tradition, in 
which it 1s traced to Jabir b. ‘Abdallah. ‘Abdallah b. Tha‘laba 
was about six years old when the Prophet died, and so cannot 
be considered a first source for what the Prophet did. One may 
conjecture that the version going back to Jabir is an attempt to 
improve the 2snád. 

These examples indicate that traditions handed down with 
their zsnad do alter to a greater or less extent although the 
tsnād may be unchanged. We have already noticed how Muir 
suggested that this may have been so.! Some examples indicate 
that the kernel of the information may remain unaltered although 
there may be differences in wording and in details, which suggests 
that information was transmitted by regular channels, even 
though the wording might change somewhat in the process. 
Where we can follow items of tradition from a fairly early date, 
we often find that they remain remarkably true to their early 
form, for a change of wording 1s of no great importance when the 
meaning is not altered. So however much spurious material has 
been introduced into the body of Tradition as we know it, there 
seems to be some genume early material. 

That the ¿snad is no guarantee of the genuineness of traditions 
is not a viewpoint wholly due to the Western critical approach. 
Muslim traditionists were not misled by seemingly sound ¿snáds 
to the extent generally attributed to them. Hakim (d. 405) gives 
some illustrations of this in his Ma'rifat “ulúm al-hadith.2 He 


. 1 See p. 17. 
2 pp. 58 ff. 
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quotes an tsnād whose men are all trustworthy, but points out 
that the tradition attached has an inaccuracy. He quotes 
another with the ssnād Malik from Zuhri from ‘Urwa from 
‘A’isha, and says that although it has been handed down by ¿máms 
and trustworthy men it is false so far as Malik’s traditions are 
concerned. He quotes another and says that while trustworthy 
people have handed it down as he has quoted it, it is fundament- 
ally faulty and weak. He argues that what is sound is not known 
only by its transmission, but by understanding, learning by 
heart, and hearing a great deal. While he accepts all the traditions 
of Bukhari and Muslim, he says that other traditions with tsnāds 
which seem to be sound can be accepted as free from defect 
only after discussion with people who have knowledge of the 
subject. 

One other matter may be referred to briefly. Western scholars 
have often pointed out that the Companions most commonly 
quoted as authority for traditions are the younger ones rather 
than those who had followed the Prophet from his Meccan days. 
For example, Tayalisi gives in his Musnad only 9 traditions from 
Abi Bakr, 62 from ‘Umar, 16 from ‘Uthman, and 3 each from 
Talha and Al-Zubair, whereas he has 303 from Abi Huraira. 
This dependence on younger Companions has often been brought 
forward as an argument against the veracity of traditionists ; 
but, as Professor Fiick has pointed out, it is rather an argument 
in favour of their veracity. If all ssnăds were invented, it would 
have been easy to produce 2snáds from early Companions in 
great profusion. That the traditionists did not do this makes us 
wonder whether there may not be more truth than we have 
imagined in what they transmit. 

In this discussion no sensational conclusions have been reached, 
but I hope that enough has been said to suggest that the tsnāds 
deserve consideration, and that they sometimes do tell us how 
information about the early days of Islam was transmitted. 


1 ZDMG, xciii (1939), p. 17. 
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SOME ISNĀD - ANALYTICAL METHODS 
ILLUSTRATED ON THE BASIS OF 
SEVERAL WOMAN - DEMEANING SAYINGS 
FROM HADITH LITERATURE’ 


G.H.A. Juynboll 


In the canonical tradition literature of Islam generalizations about 
women are legion. In the following an attempt will be undertaken to 
trace a few of the more demeaning generalizations to their respective 
Originators. 

To many Muslims this enterprise will appear superfluous: in their 
view a tradition listed in any of the canonical collections, al-kutub 
as-sitta, is not in need of historical analysis, but especially not if it ts 
found in more than one collection, including that of Bukhari or 
Muslim. Its occurrence there constitutes for these Muslims sufficient 
evidence for the historicity of its ascription to the prophet Muham- 
mad. 

Since the findings of Goldziher and Schacht, however, as well as 
more recent studies which have placed many of these findings in a 
new light, the question as to the chronology, provenance and/or 
authorship of these generalizations will probably not fail to intrigue 
most western readers, if not a fair number of Muslim readers as well. 
The following pages are meant in particular for those Muslim and 
western readers, for whom the occurrence of a certain tradition 
ascribed to the prophet in a canonical collection does not automa- 
tically entail that that ascription is historically founded. 


But this study underlies a dual purpose 


Beside giving (tentative) answers to the above questions, this 
paper is set up as an exercise in tracing traditions through the usual 


* To Mercedes, Manuela and Maribel in friendship. 
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— and some not so usual — channels back to the oldest collections. 
Many readers will have developed skills in this pastime and may find 
that the next few pages contain directives they no longer need. But 
especially those who have had difficulties with this in the past may 
find below a description of a few useful, hitherto never described 
methods that to a certain extent may come in handy even for those 
readers who are under the impression that their skills in tracing 
hadiths to their sources are adequate. 

The abbreviations used are: 

C = Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane; 

H=A. J. Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammedan tradition; 
the H-list is Wensinck’s survey of all the kitab titles of the nine 
collections upon which C is based, cf. H. pp. XI-XVI. 


* * * 


It is proposed to start our guest with the tradition in which the 
prophet allegedly referred to women as constituting man’s greatest 
temptation in life (in Arabic: fitna). The search is started in H by 
looking up fitna, there being no sense in looking it up under ‘man’ 
(where it is not even listed) or ‘woman’ (where it is’), since these 
words are probably much more common than fitna and are therefore, 
in accordance with the basic rules of concordance handling, discarded 
in favour of the latter; references are quickly found, to wit on p. 78, 
but the information is confined to the sentence that women are the 
greatest fitna, not especially with regard to men. In order to make 
sure, we have to consult C too; there the tracing of this tradition takes 
somewhat longer, since fitna is a relatively frequent lemma and the 
listings give a choice: vol. V, p. 61, line 53 looks promising but does 
not seem elaborate enough and lists fewer references than H, so before 
checking the occurrences listed there*, we look further. Then on p. 
63, lines 34 ff we find the key-word in the required context. A 


! It is on the whole good practice to compare the references given under different 
lemmas representing one and the same tradition in order to see whether or not one or 
more are lacking where they should have been listed. In the case under review it 
appears that one Ibn Hanbal reference (III, p. 22) has to be deleted since it concerns 
a different, though vaguely related, tradition. 

2 Upon inspection it will emerge that they are mere bāb titles; only a few collections 
have them and they have been duly listed in C, but far from consistently. 
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comparison of the references in both H and C informs us that we 
have come upon the same tradition. 

The tracing of the required generalization now being complete, we 
can address ourselves to the following question: 

If, on the basis of western hadith studies, we are not inclined to 
ascribe this saying to the prophet merely because it is a so-called 
canonical tradition found in several of the Six Books, is there then 
somebody else who might have been responsible for bringing it into 
circulation, whereupon it was artificially projected back to Muham- 
mad? To solve that problem, we need to analyse its isnāds, for 
example by constructing an isnād bundle. But, short of copying one 
by one from all the collections all the isnād strands supporting this 
report which we found listed in C and H and fitting them together 
into some sort of scheme in order to see where that bundle leads us, 
it is suggested we take a shortcut: we make use of Mizzi's Tuhfat 
al-ashrāf bi-ma rifat al-atraf?. 


It is advised to read on with the appropriate volume of the Tuhfa close 
at hand. In due course we will compare our findings from there with 
the sources 


But in order to trace it in Mizzī, we will first have to look up the 
tradition in at least one of the collections listed in H and C in order 
to glean from it the names of the Companion and the rest of the 
transmitters of its isnād; from the collections enumerated in C we 
choose, of course, the one which we know to have a numbering and 
subdivision corresponding with the one Wensinck used (or the case 
so being: initiated) originally, when he compiled his works. Thus we 
either take the Krehl edition of Bukhari, or the M. F. ‘Abd al-Bāgī 
editions of Muslim or Ibn Maja, or simply one of the Ibn Hanbal 
references, depending on which collection is the nearest at hand; in 
any one of these looking up the tradition can be expected to cause 
no problems. The name of the Companion we come up with is that of 
Usama b. Zayd, who allegedly passed this saying on to one Abi 
‘Uthman (‘Abd ar-Rahmān b. Mull) an-Nahdi. So far, so good. 


3 About this author and his book as well as the way it can be used, see El 2, s.n. 
(Juynboll). 
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Right at this point it is justified to ask the following question: 1s 
the name of the Companion gleaned from one collection necessarily 
the same as in all the other collections so that we need not consult 
those? The answer is: yes, in the vast majority of cases it is, because 
this is a phenomenon in Islamic hadith literature which we will 
describe in further detail after the construction of the first bundle; 
only then can we make a proper start with analysing various features 
the bundle presents us with. Theorizing about the origins and evo- 
lutional stages of isnāds without a clear, visual aid is, as will soon be 
realized, impracticable. 

Now we turn to Mizzī, in fact to volume I, where we locate the 
musnad of Usama b. Zayd in the index preceding the text proper: pp. 
31 f of the preliminary matter. From the isnad which we found in the 
collection we consulted, say Ibn Māja*, we know that the Successor 
in that isnad is named as Abū ‘Uthman an-Nahdi. Looking this man 
up among the pupils of Usama listed in vol. Ds index — preceded by 
one* — we notice that: 


— kunyas are entered in alphabetical order only after all isms have 
been enumerated, just as in lexicons like Ibn Hajar’s Tahdhīb; 

— Abu 'Uthmàn is duly listed among the kunyas, not with 
traditions but with a reference back to that man’s ism, ‘Abd 
ar-Rahmân b. Mull; 

— the number six given after his name indicates that our fitna 
tradition must be one out of six, so the search is not expected 
to take long. 


Then, having looked up p. 47, we notice first that the page 
reference given in the index we consulted should read 48, one of the 
minor printing mistakes which, I am happy to say, occur not all that 
frequently in this edition. We read on and immediately learn from the 
first taraf (no. 98, for this term see the next footnote) that this one 
bears no resemblance to our fitna saying, so we go further and we 
appear to have come to the end of our search already! No. 99 on p. 
49 of Mizzi, vol. I, lists the complete wording? of the saying as we 
found it in C. 


* Sc. II. p. 1325. 
5 In this case the tradition was not reduced to a (araf, as it was short enough. A 
(araf is a technical term used for the first line, or a punch line, or a salient maxim or 
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Under this number 99 we read the abbreviations of the sources in 
which Mizzi located it, and the first thing that strikes us is that Mizzi 
also names Nasa”, represented by the Arabic sin, as one of the 
sources; Nasā'ī, however, is not listed in H or C. In this instance 
the absence of a reference to him in either H or C is not a deficiency 
of these works — which often does turn out to be the case, unfortu- 
nately, when these works are consulted frequently — but simply due 
to the fact that the saying occurs only in that collector’s as-Sunan 
al-kubra, which is still unavailable’, and not in his Mujtabā, the 
proper name for the collection we usually indicate by the name Sunan. 

Now we have reached the point where we have to learn to come 
to grips with Mizzi’s actual text, at first sight a dull, seemingly 
meaningless enumeration of names, alternating with recognizable and 
not so recognizable references to kitabs in the collections, and in- 
terspersed with horizontal strokes which are of the utmost impor- 
tance, as we shall see. I use the expression ‘coming to grips’ on 
purpose: in spite of the overall importance of Mizzi’s work (which 
may become abundantly clear in what follows), I do not know of 
anyone who uses it on any scale, or even occasionally cites it. In fact, 
when I myself set eyes on the Tuhfa for the first time, I remember 
thinking: now who can ever benefit from a mere enumeration of 
isnads? Even J. van Ess, who reviewed volume I in Oriens (XX, 1967, 
pp. 318 f) when it came out, obviously did not fully grasp its 
significance. In the opinion of that author isnād analysis is mostly 
‘eine ărgerliche Zumutung’®. 

The sources, abbreviated with one or two Arabic consonants, are 
repeated within Mizzi’s text in bold type. Thus we find for Bukhari 
the Arabic consonant kha’ followed by nikah 18, which almost 
corresponds with what we found in C, where we were referred to 
chapter 17, which turns out in vol. III (Krehl) to be on p. 418 ult. 
This time the fault lies with Krehl who, while numbering the chapters, 
inadvertently used the number 12 twice (cf. p. 415). Comparing 


slogan contained in a tradition, by which that tradition is easily identified; sometimes 
the name of a person featuring prominently in a certain tradition is used for identifying 
it, as is the case with the so-called tradition of Anjasha, which deserves a separate 
study. 

Š For the various abbreviations used in Mizzi, see the bottom line of each page. 

7 Mizzi’s editor did embark on editing the Kubrā, but to my knowledge only 
volume I containing the kitab at-tahara has appeared in print (Bombay, 1972). 

8 Josef van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie, Berlin/New York, 1975, p. VIII. 
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Krehl’s bab titles of the kitāb an-nikah with those in the Kashshaf? 
will confirm this. 

Bukhari, then, has the fitna saying supported by a single row of 
names (Adam ‘an Shu‘ba) concluded by a dash (—), an isnād of a 
kind which, hereafter, we will call a ‘single strand’. 

Not so Muslim! In all, Mizzī lists eight strands, each of which 
ends in a dash. In due course we will see that on this dash is to be 
placed the name of a transmitter mentioned further down; after all 
the strands which have this particular person in common have been 
listed, Mizzi supplies his name. Mizzi’s editor, ‘Abd as-Samad Sharaf 
ad-Din, alerts his readers to this ‘common link’ or ‘partial common 
link’ by means of the dash. And here two more crucial technical terms 
are mentioned which will be dealt with in full detail below, when an 
analysis of the current isndds, which we are going to fit together in a 
so-called bundle, is attempted. 

Thus, reading through the strands of Muslim, we finally come to 
the eighth one: on the authority of Ishaq on the authority of Jarīr, 
followed again by —; then follows Mizzi’s telltale way of drawing 
attention to a (partial) common link: he mentions a number with a 
pronominal suffix, in this case sittatu-hum!0. All of Bukhārī's and 
Muslim’s strands are incorporated in diagram 1. The name following 
sittatu-hum in this case is that of Sulayman at-Taymi (who and what 
he is will be discussed below) who allegedly has it on the authority 
of Abū 'Uthman!'. 

Next, Mizzi gives some additional isnad information: the sentence 
beginning wa-ft hadith al-Mu'tamar... draws attention to the fact that, 
beside Usama b. Zayd b. Hāritha, there is also a strand down from 
Abū 'Uthmān to the prophet figuring another Companion, the fa- 
mous Sa‘id b. Zayd b. ‘Amr, one of the ten whom the prophet 


9 Mizzi's editor, ‘Abd as-Samad Sharaf ad-Din, also in an attempt to help 
readers of his Tuhfa to find their way in it more easily and hence in the collections, 
drew up a complete list of kitab titles in all the canonical collections with, in each kitab, 
a complete list of all the bab titles, all duly numbered; this work, entitled Al-kashshaf 
‘an abwab marādji' tuhfat al-ashraf bi-ma'rifat al-atraf, is truly indispensable for anyone 
using the Tuhfa and the tradition collections simultaneously, cf. EJ 2, s.n. Mizzī. 

10 These numbers vary from kilā-humā, thalathatu-hum, arba‘atu-hum... etcetera via 
tis‘atu-hum, ‘asharatu-hum... to kullu-hum. 

!! This is again a printing error; instead of ‘an Abi ‘Uthman bi-hi it reads ‘an 
‘Uthman bi-hi. Even if the number of printing errors encountered so far seems more 
than a little disconcerting, getting to know the sort of mistakes and realizing their 
relative paucity in this by any standards highly complicated text is useful. 
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BUKHĀRĪ 


Ādam 
b. Abi 
Iyās 
uba Sufyēn b. b. Sul. b. 
Sh Hushaym “Uyayna Mu‘tamer ADA al- Hayyân 
b. Bashir b. Sul. Hamid ai-Ahmer 


Sulaymēn at-Taymi 
Abū "Uthmēn en-Nahdi 
— MANN 
Usēma b. Zayd Sa‘id b. Zayd 


prophet 


DIAGRAM | 


reportedly promised already during their lifetime that they would go 
to heaven. In diagram | this feature is represented by a+along the 
transmission strands. 

Then it is the turn of Tirmidhī. Mizzi’s reference to a kitab entitled 
istidhan does not seem to tally with the references from H and C, 
but a comparison of the Kashshaf on the one hand with the H list 
and the index of volume V of the 1937-65 edition of the collection on 
the other again confirms the confusion probably created by the 
absence of cooperation among editor and overseer of this Tirmidhi 
volume, respectively Ibrahim ‘Atwa ‘Iwad and Muhammad Fu'ād 
‘Abd al-Bāgī, the latter apparently having failed to interest the former 
in adopting a numbering system tallying. with the numbering system 
devised by Wensinck and espoused by ‘Abd al-Bāgī. What is more, 
after the C reference, adab 41 (which turns out to be ‘Iwad’s book 44 
[and not 41], chapter 41), is located (volume V, p. 103), it will emerge 
that Mizzī has left out one strand mentioned by Tirmidhī as some 
sort of afterthought: Tirmidhī> Muhammad b. Yahya b. Abi ‘Umar> 
Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna. This is the kind of omission which is on the whole 
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extremely rare in ‘Abd as-Samad Sharaf ad-Din’s edition; the dili- 
gence with which Mizzī has put his work together from the minutest 
remark tucked away in ta'ligat and similar editorial matter of the 
hadith collectors is on the whole beyond criticism. Long experience 
with this edition has taught me that Mizzi, and in his wake his 
twentieth century editor, have produced a model of completeness. In 
Nasa'rs strands, read Yazid b. Zuray' for Zayd b. Zuray', another 
printing mistake. After Ibn Maja's two strands there is again the 
telltale number indicating that a common link or a partial common 
link is about to be mentioned; this time it is arba‘atu-hum. And again 
there follows the name of Sulayman at-Taymi. 

The complete bundle is reconstructed below in diagram 2. For 
good measure the strands gleaned from Ibn Hanbal as referred to by 
H and C have been added, and a check was carried out in HumaydT's 
index for the name of Usama in the expectation that this collection 
might perhaps list the tradition too. It turned out that it did. 
Tayālisīs Musnad appeared not to contain it. (While drawing up 
isnād bundles it is always good practice to check the Musnads of 
Tayālisī or Humaydi as well for various reasons to be given below.) 
Finally, the index is consulted of volumes X and XI of ‘Abd ar- 
Razzāg's Musannaf, containing the Jāmi' of Ma'mar b. Rashid, in 
order to see whether the tradition in question may have found a place 
there, too. It has, on p. 305 of XI, no. 20608!?. All this results in 
diagram 2. 

The tracing of the first generalization has thus been completed. As 
we now have a useful visual aid, a beginning can be made with the 
analysis of the bundle and the definition of the few technical terms 
introduced so far. 


Analysis 


As intimated above (cf. p. 346), the majority of isnad bundles have 
a single row !? of transmitters stretching upwards from the prophet 


12 Fitna traditions have not been collected by ‘Abd ar-Razzāg in his Musannaf, a 
collection almost solely reserved for halal wa-haram traditions; but the Jāmi' contains 
traditions of every genre. In the Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba the tradition is found 
in XV, p. 65. 

13 The strand via Sa'id b. Zayd forking away after the prophet but joining the 
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DIAGRAM 2 


and mostly reaching well into the second/eighth century to end up in 
a transmitter from whom the different turug or strands start branching 
out. For obvious reasons this transmitter is called the ‘common link’, 
a technical term coined by Schacht but curiously little studied or 
applied in his Origins!*. The common link in this bundle is not 
difficult to spot: it is Sulaymàn at-Taymī. 

A common link (hence abbreviated as cl) is a transmitter who 
hears something from (seldom more than) one authority and passes 


strand again near the cl is an on the whole not uncommon phenomenon; as the 
diagram shows, and as was mentioned above, it is only Mu'tamar who reported this 
strand. It is safe to assume that he was solely responsible for it to have come into 
existence. 

14 See my Muslim tradition. Studies in chronology, provenance and authorship of 
early hadith, Cambridge, CUP 1983 (henceforth quoted as MT), chapter V, pp. 206- 
217, and index s.v. 
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it on to a number of pupils, most of whom pass it on in their turn 
to two or more of their pupils. In other words, the cl is the oldest 
transmitter mentioned in a bundle who passes the hadith on to more 
than one pupil, or again in other terms: where an isnād bundle first 
starts fanning out, there is its cl. Transmitters who receive something 
from a cl (or any other sort of transmitter from a generation after 
the cl) and pass it on to two or more of their pupils are called in this 
study ‘partial common links’ (hence abbreviated as pcl). Thus, in the 
bundle under scrutiny, Sulayman at-Taymi is the cl, whereas (from 
left to right) the transmitters Hushaym b. Bashir, Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, 
Sulayman’s son Mu'tamar, Sulayman b. Hayyán al-Ahmar, ‘Abd 
al-Wārith b. Sa‘id and Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qattán are the pcls. 

At the basis of all the arguments adduced in this study concerning 
the historicity of isndds, there lies one major adage: 


The more transmission lines there are, coming together in a certain 
transmitter, either reaching him or branching out from him, the more 
that moment of transmission, represented in what may be described as 
a ‘knot’, has a claim to historicity. 


These ‘knots’ look something like this: 


transmitter transmitter 


| (CLor 
othervise) 


DIAGRAM 3 


Conversely, when a hadith is reportedly transmitted from the 
prophet by one man, a Companion, to one other man, a Successor 
(to one other man, another Successor!*) to end up finally at a cl, 


15 Many single strands from the prophet upward have either one or two, sometimes 
even three, very rarely more, transmitters featuring between the Companion and the 
cl; the first is by definition a Successor, the second, third and fourth are either also 
Successors or belong to a following generation. That is why this last sentence is in 
parentheses. 
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after which the strands branch out, the historicity of that strand of 
transmissions can be considered hardly tenable. When the overall 
characteristic of hadith transmission depicted in all the medieval 
Islamic hadith handbooks, namely, that the early Islamic world was 
literally teeming with hadiths transmitted by multitudes of transmitters 
to even bigger multitudes of younger transmitters — when this 
characteristic is taken at face value, then the question remain unan- 
swered why the prophet — as in this case or indeed in the vast 
majority of cases — should choose to convey his saying about 
the seductiveness of women to just one Companion!®, and why this 
Companion should choose to convey it to just one Successor, and 
why this Successor should choose to convey it to just one other 
Successor, who is the cl Sulayman at-Taymi. Had the majority of 
isnād bundles in Muslim tradition literature shown up blossoms of 
strands flowering forth from as far down as the prophet and hence 
from every Companion featuring in that blossom of strands from the 
prophet, and hence from every Successor featuring in the blossom of 
strands from each Companion and so on, then hadith would indeed 
have developed in time along the paths described in medieval hadith 
handbooks. But the truth of the matter is that the vast majority of 
isnāds supporting one and the same (part of a) matn, only start 
fanning out from the cl, a transmitter who hails from the second or 
the third generation after the prophet. There is only one explanation 
that seems to account for this: 

The single strand from the cl down to the prophet does not 
represent the transmission path taken by a prophetic saying, a path 
which has a claim to (a measure of) historicity, but is a path invented 
by the cl in order to lend a certain saying more prestige by means of 
the first and foremost authentication device of his days: the isnad 
marfu'. 

In other words: the saying which he claims was uttered by the 
prophet is in reality his own, or (if somebody else's) he was the first to 
put it into so many words. 

Or differently put again: 

If the overall majority of isnád bundles consist of single strands 
between the prophet and the cl, only to fork away at the cl level to a 
number of transmitters whom we can identify as pcls, then we are 


!6 But see note 13 above. 
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justified in drawing the inference that the historicity of transmissions 
represented in an isnād bundle starts being conceivable only after the 
spreading out has begun, namely at the cl level, and not before that. 
Likewise, for the later layers of the bundle, the historicity of the 
transmission can be maintained only in ‘knot’ situations, namely, 
those where there are a certain number of strands sprouting forth 
from a pcl to his alleged pupils. 

The chronology of the history and development of the isnad 
confirms that the isnād as an institution originated in the late 
seventies of the first/seventh century’’ and this is in turn confirmed 
by the data we have on the oldest cls in hadith literature, who cannot 
possibly be visualized as starting to bring sayings into circulation 
before the year 80/699. 

Another adage underlying the entire expose so far is that of 
refusing to allow for coincidences to have occurred, coincidences 
which want us to believe that, in a society in which, as all the classical 
sources assert, large numbers of persons supposedly transmitted 
religious learning to even larger numbers of persons, there are actually 
thousands of incidents when a single person told another single 
person, who told another single person, who told another single 
person that Muhammad once said or did a particular thing. 

But dismissing coincidences which seem to undermine the credi- 
bility of certain isnad strands, introduced above as ‘single strands’, 
does lead on the other hand to the attaching of more historical value 
to transmission situations where there is question of a ‘knot’, as 
described above. As will become clear, there are some positive results 
to be reaped from this consideration. 

However, at this point another principle has got to be introduced, 
a principle advanced by M. A. Cook'* with which he attempts to 
account for the proliferation of isnads. 

Let us visualize a transmitter — we call him A — who has heard 
of a tradition transmitted by one of his fellow traditionists — called 
B — and corroborated by one of B’s shaykhs; having taken a fancy 
to that tradition, A himself wants to bring it into circulation. But he 
does not simply go to B to hear it from him, that would mean giving 


17 See MT, pp. 17 ff, and the excursus on the chronology of fitna and bid'a in a 
paper I published in JSA/, V, pp. 303-308. 
18 See his Early Muslim dogma, chapter 11. 
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all the credit to his colleague, who may be a mere contemporary or 
(what is worse) even younger. No, A wants some credit for himself 
and invents his own isnād, preferably one with a master who is not 
the same as in B’s isnad. 

This model constructed by Cook may in fact have occurred on a 
considerable scale and it was certainly a cause for some proliferation 
of isndds. But to picture this as having been practised simultaneously 
by sizable numbers of contemporary transmitters without it having 
left telling testimonies in the rijal sources stretches our credulity to 
breaking point. The idea of a conspiracy should be dismissed too in 
my opinion, because there is no trace of conspiratorial practices in 
hadith transmission; had there been conspiracies, they would certainly 
have left vestiges in the sources. So when a number of people, 
represented in a bundle as pcls, claim that they all heard a certain 
tradition from, for example, one particular cl, I believe that what I 
call the Cook principle does not apply. 

Differently put, when several transmission strands are said to issue 
forth from one man and just for the sake of argument it is maintained 
on the basis of the Cook principle that those alleged transmission 
lines are all fakes except one, the ‘coincidence’ has got to be explained 
that a number of alleged pupils, each presumably for his own indivi- 
dual reasons, and each presumably operating quite independently 
from his 'fellow-pupils', feigns to have heard one and the same 
tradition from one and the same master. This is a bit much to 
swallow. It is more feasible to see it as the historical transmission of 
one shaykh to a number of his pupils who all claim that they have 
heard a certain tradition with that shaykh. And Cook is likely to agree 
that the more transmission lines there are coming together in one 
point, the less probable it is that his ‘principle’ applies to that point. 
The ‘knottier’ a transmission point, the more plausible is its historicity. 

The situation depicted in the bundle of diagram 2 gives an illus- 
tration of this: there is one cl, Sulayman at-Taymī, who is claimed 
as teacher by at least six pupils, who are all pcls. These six hail from 
various centres and were each other’s rivals; that they concocted a 
conspiracy or, by sheer coincidence, ‘chose’ one and same master and 
copied this one and the same man’s strand down to the prophet is 
very unlikely. 

The historicity of the cl transmitting this saying to his pcls may 
be further demonstrated by the following data: 
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l. Hushaym b. Bashir (d. 183/799) from Wasit, a well-known cl 
in his own right; his transmission is preserved in two collections, Ibn 
Hanbal’s and Muslim’s. 

2. Sufyān b. "Uyayna (d. 198/814) who migrated from Kufa to 
Mecca, himself a prolific cl; his transmission is confirmed in three 
different collections: Humaydi’s Musnad, which is of vital importance 
in that it relies for the most part in fact on Sufyan!?, and the 
collections of Muslim and Tirmidhī. 

3. Mu'tamar (d. 187/803) from Basra, the son of the cl and 
himself a productive cl in his own right; his transmission, featuring 
the second Companion Sa‘id b. Zayd (indicated by +), is found in 
Muslim and Tirmidhi??. 

4. Sulayman b. Hayyan al-Ahmar (d. 190/806) from Kūfa, whose 
transmission is confirmed in the two collections of Abū Bakr b. Abī 
Shayba and Muslim; Sulaymān has also been observed as cl in other 
bundles. 

5. Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qattan (d. 198/813) from Basra, himself a 
cl and a noted expert on the reliability of his fellow-transmitters; Ibn 
Hanbal as well as Nasā'ī have preserved his transmission in their 
collections. 

6. ‘Abd al-Warith b. Sa‘id (d. 180/796), a cl from Basra; the 
tradition as transmitted by him has found its way to the collections 
of Nasa and Ibn Māja. 


It is inconceivable, it seems to me, to interpret this ‘knot’, accord- 
ing to the Cook principle, as having originated in one single strand 
with, for example, number 1, a strand which was then reduplicated 
and paraded as their own by numbers 2 to 6 without this having 
caused a ripple in the rijal works?!. Besides, there are also single 
strands emanating from Sulayman at-Taymi, not all of which are to 


1? Just as Humaydi confirms Ibn ‘Uyayna’s occurrence in a strand and, conversely, 
every non-occurrence of an Ibn ‘Uyayna strand in Humaydi automatically throws 
doubt on that strand, Tayālisī (who relied so heavily on Shu‘ba) constitutes undeniable 
confirmation for every Shu'ba strand while, conversely, every non-occurrence of a 
Shu'ba strand in his Musnad throws doubt on that strand. 

20 Mizzī devotes to this strand a separate taraf, volume IV, no. 4462. 

21 In a personal conversation Cook has conceded that he would not go so far as 
to claim that his model can be extended to situations as depicted in diagram 2. Rather, 
in the case of three or more pupils claiming that they heard one and the same tradition 
from one and the same master, the consideration that the more complex the ‘knot’, 
the more likely is the historicity of its transmission would come more easily to mind. 
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be rejected out of hand merely because they are single strands, 
although some are definitely of doubtful historicity and should be 
assessed with caution. These single strands, dealt with from left to 
right as they occur in the diagram, deserve a closer look too: 


l. ‘Abd ar-Razzaq > Ma'mar > Sulaymân at-Taymi>etc.; ‘Abd 
ar-Razzāg has preserved hundreds of reports allegedly received from 
Ma'mar which are found nowhere else, at least not in a source 
currently available which guotes Ma'mar as having passed them on 
to a pupil other than ‘Abd ar-Razzāg. The conclusion that the latter 
got all this material from somebody or somewhere else — including 
his own imagination — which, for convenience’s sake, he provided 
with the simple single strand via Ma‘mar, seems irresistible. As is the 
case with so many other early collectors, ‘Abd ar-Razzaq has never 
let out, at least there is no evidence in the sources to substantiate this, 
that he realized that the absence of Ma‘mar from isnāds supporting 
the same tradition in other collections might point to ‘Abd ar- 
Razzaq’s own, rather than anybody else’s, authorship of that strand. 

2. Bukhārī> Ādam> Shu'ba > Sulayman at-Taymi>etc.; what 
has been said in respect of the "Abd ar-Razzāg strand is true of this 
strand too, perhaps even more so. After all, Ma‘mar lived the latter 
part of his life in Yaman, far away from the thick of things, and he 
might have heard something from Sulayman which he chose to pass 
on to his star pupil ‘Abd ar-Razzaq only after he had arrived in 
San‘a’, thus constituting a genuine transmission. But Shu‘ba (d. 160/ 
777), that indefatigable cl from Basra, with his dozens of pupils on 
record, constitutes a different case altogether. Apart from the fact that 
one of his most important pupils, the collector Tayālisī, does not have 
this fitna saying in his Musnad, Shu‘ba’s alleged pupil in this single 
strand ending up in Bukhārī's Sahih, Adam b. Abi Iyās, stands on his 
own and does not share the transmission thereof with others. Whether 
it was Bukhari who thought of this strand himself, not wanting to 
confess that he had read it in one of the files of his younger contempo- 
rary Muslim or wherever he had heard or seen it, or whether he 
simply believed Adam when the latter told him of the tradition 
‘received’ from Shu'ba, is ultimately difficult to establish. But one 
thing is clear: the Bukhari — Sulayman at-Taymi strand does not 
deserve anybody’s credence and is probably the handiwork of either 
Adam or Bukhari. In the sources currently available Shu‘ba is not 
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listed in a strand supporting this Sulaymān dictum, so we have to 
draw the conclusion that he does not function as pcl in this bundle, 
in other words: he cannot help it that he turned up in Bukhari’s 
Sahih, he was put there by either Adam or Bukhārī. It will be realized 
by now from these two examples that, paradoxically, it is because 
Shu'ba is so well-known and because he did not migrate to a region 
as remote as Yaman, that any single strand featuring him forfeits its 
credibility. The same remarks regarding the Ma'mar and Shu'ba 
strands may apply to the other single strands: 


3. the Küfan cl Marwān b. Mu'awiya (d. 193/809); 

4. the Basran cl Isma'il b. ‘Ulayya (d. 193/809) ??; 

5. the Küfan cl Jarir b. ‘Abd al-Hamid??; 

6. the roaming traditionist and occasional cl ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Mubārak (d. 181/797); 

7. Yazid b. Zuray' (d. 182/798), a cl from Basra. 


These seven emerge in dozens of bundles, often as cls and even 
more often as pcls, thus making any appearance in single strands 
suspect. But there is always the possibility that a newly discovered 
(or finally published) early source confirms their transmission of this 
particular- saying from Sulayman as that of pcls. So even if one is 
inclined in principle to reject the historicity of single strands, the 
emergence of new sources can be expected to commute many of them 
into pcl-determined ‘knots’. 

Now, which conclusions are to be drawn from this analysis so far? 
The cl of this bundle deserves a closer look first. 

Anyone looking at the bundle under study will have to admit that 
the position of Sulayman b. Tarkhān at-Taymī (d. 143/760) as cl is 
well-nigh undeniable. All these pcls sprouting forth from him, possibly 
strengthened some more by a few single strands whose historicity is 
at least feasible, make it plain that the historicity of Sulaymán's cl 
position is unassailable. This gives rise to an important conclusion: 
the fitna saying is his. If he did hear it from somebody else, his isnād 


? He is named after his mother ‘Ulayya but has his tarjama in the Tahdhib under 
his forefathers’ names, thus Isma‘il b. Ibrahim b. Miqsam, cf. no. 513 of volume I. 

23 This transmitter might conceivably have heard Sulaymān's tradition just before 
he set out for Rayy where he spent the rest of his life and where he met the collector 
Ishag b. Rahawayh; but that is the sort of speculation which enables one to find 
something positive to say about virtually any single strand. 
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down to the prophet does not contain a clue as to his source, single 
strands from the cl down to the prophet scarcely ever being able to 
lay a claim to historicity as set out above. He claims that he heard 
it from Abū 'Uthmàn ‘Abd ar-Rahmān b. Mull an-Nahdi, but that 
‘transmission’ is highly dubious for a number of reasons which will 
be set forth later. 

Sulayman lived in Basra and was a man from the class of people 
called the 'ubbād. This class of people is characterized by extreme 
piety, which is given added lustre by their participation in the 
wholesale proliferation of pious sayings, mostly of an edifying nature, 
by which they sought to educate their fellow-citizens in acceptable 
Islamic behaviour?*. Sometimes these sayings took the form of legal 
maxims but more often than not they were just religious dicta which 
they ascribed to older authorities and very often all the way back 
to the prophet, as the isnād requirement of the day dictated. He 
belongs to the generation of the Successors since he is recorded as 
_ having transmitted sayings on the authority of the Companion Anas 
b. Malik. In Mizzi, I, pp. 229-235, all the traditions are enumerated 
from the canonical collections which he is said to have transmitted 
on Anas’ authority (nos. 872 to 891). From those numbers from which 
Sulayman emerges as the cl?5, one gains an impression of the sort 
of material early Islam owes to him. But Sulayman > Anas > prophet 
traditions constitute by no means the only material for which he can 
be held responsible. Cataloguing all the sayings in Muslim tradition 
literature of which Sulaymān can be considered to have been the 
originator is no mean task and requires the reconstruction of all the 
isnād bundles in which he is the cl, a job for which there is no space 
in the present context. Only after all the matns of Sulaymān's corpus 
are surveyed and classified, will it become clear what sort of man he 
really was. But a scrutiny of his tarjama in Ibn Hajar's Tahdhib reveals 
already a great deal. The gist of the encomium gathered there permits 
the conclusion that most of Sulaymān's corpus bears the tarhīb 
wa-targhib stamp. And a remark about Sulayman preserved elsewhere 
and ascribed to Shu‘ba — whether or not historical is hard to tell — 
speaks volumes: When Sulayman related traditions with full isnāds 


24 For more on 'ubbād and comparable groups of hadith disseminators, see MT, 
pp. 187 f. 
?5 In all likelihood the nos. 872-874, 878, 882. 
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going back to the prophet, his face lit up**, In any case, it is safe to 
say that not the prophet Muhammad but the devout Basran preacher 
Sulayman, who lived a century or more later than Muhammad, 
spread the fitna saying with which this paper began. In fact, Sulayman 
can be ‘credited’ with a similar discriminatory statement about women, 
whose isnād bundle is listed in Mizzi immediately following the fitna 
saying (vol. I, no. 100): the majority of persons entering Hell are 
women. This is a theme dealt with in one way or another in a variety 
of different contexts by a number of cls, earlier than Sulayman as well 
as later. Some examples will be given later. 

Sulaymān's alleged authority, Abū “Uthmán an-Nahdī, seems to 
belong to a generation of early Successors who can rightly be called 
very peculiar, if trust is put in their credentials. Together with a 
number of others he constitutes a class of people who have certain 
characteristics in common: 


— they all lived to an incredibly advanced age; 

— they all started sympathizing with Islam already long before 
the prophet’s demise but for various reasons never set eyes on 
him, this failure giving rise to a few easily recognizable and 
oft-repeated topoi in their tarjamas; 

— practically all settled in Basra or Kūfa; 

— they all feature frequently in single isnād strands of bundles 
immediately under these bundles’ cls, their ‘lifespans’ bridging 
wide gaps between the cls and the Companions of these 
strands; 

— they often figure in the strands of one particular cl who seems 
to ‘monopolize’ them; occasionally they are ‘shared’ by two or 
more cls. 


When other individuals belonging to this class of Successors have 
emerged in the course of this study, an attempt will be undertaken to 
delineate their profile in early hadith history. 

Apart from the characteristics of Sulayman as the cl and his 
alleged authority, this bundle admits finally of a few more general 
conclusions. 

Whereas Bukhari is represented by only one strand, Muslim looks 
like an ‘inverted pcl’ in the way he seems to have gathered up all 


26 Cf. Ibn Abi Hātim, Kitab al-jarh wa 't-ta'dīl, M, 1, pp. 124 f. 
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those strands issuing from Sulaymàn at-Taymi. And hereby another 
technical term is introduced, in the following abbreviated as ipcl. An 
ipcl is a transmitter who is represented in a bundle as having received 
a report from two or more authorities to pass it on to one or more 
pupils. Beside the collector Muslim, the present bundle shows up a 
few more examples of the ipcl: Sa'id b. Mangür and ‘Amr b. “Ali, but 
in actual fact the collectors Humaydi, Ibn Ļanbal, Tirmidhi, Ibn 
Māja and Nasá% can rightfully be described by this term, too. 

Now, it is appropriate to ask: do the strands ending in these 
collectors always show the same, or at least a comparable, pattern in 
other isnād bundles? As is so often the case with other findings treated 
in these pages, the answer to this question is tentative inasmuch as it 
is based upon extensive analyses made privately in the course of the 
last few years of a few hundred bundles, but this analysis material 
does not allow me to quantify precisely or to convey more than what 
seems to be suggested. 

As far as Bukhari is concerned, he is depicted in quite a few 
bundles at the end of one single strand while Muslim, as here, takes 
the position of an ipcl. However, in the majority of bundles so far 
analysed Bukhart’s role is eminently comparable with that of Muslim: 
as ipcl. Only in a very few instances have bundles come to light in 
which Bukhari is the ipcl while Muslim has only one single strand. It 
is hard to find an explanation for this phenomenon. It is not known 
whether Bukhari and Muslim ever had close relations with each other 
so that they can be expected to have become aware of each other’s 
material, the few reports describing encounters between the two 
hadith wizzards smacking of fabrication. It is, therefore, only possible 
to say with a semblance of certitude that Bukhari, in bundles where 
he has one single strand, was obviously not so enamoured of the 
tradition that he felt forced to mention more strands, if he had them, 
or wait or look for others, if he had not. The only observation which 
it seems safe to make at this point is that, on the whole, in the majority 
of bundles, Muslim's strands are slightly more elaborate than Bukhārī's 
and, surprisingly perhaps, they only rarely show overlap with one 
another; if they do, they show only a partial overlap. 

As for Humaydi, Ibn Maja and Tirmidhi, more often than not 
they have only one strand where Bukhari and/or Muslim have 
several. Nasâ”'s and Ibn Hanbal’s ‘networks’ are in general much 
more extensive, even outdoing Muslim most of the time. These 
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observations are made on the basis of privately made counts and are 
valid only for bundles with more or less undeniable cls. Those in 
which the cl’s position 1s problematic or less clear-cut offer a picture 
on the whole different from the foregoing. 

As for the matn of the tradition analysed here, a host of questions 
crops up, for example: 

Was Sulayman b. Tarkhan at-Taymi the only one responsible for 
this sort of saying in early Islam or were there more cls who at one 
time or other expressed their misgivings about women in a similar 
manner? 

What may have been the motive(s) for bringing such dicta into 
circulation or were there perhaps circumstances which necessitated 
them? 

How many of this kind of sayings have made it to the canonical 
collections? 

Is there some sort of development discernible in these woman- 
demeaning statements or do they die out with time? 

Are they at all reflected in the figh books and if so how? 

The number of questions is indeed legion and it is here not the 
place or time to ask, let alone answer, all of them. But touching on 
these related questions shows what new fields there are to be explored 
by means of the methods described so far. Rather than make the 
vague statement that in early Islam the position of women suffered a 
set-back, it 1s possible to say: in early Islam women’s position suffered 
a set-back at the hands of so-and-so who lived then and there and 
he/they spread these traditions possibly for the following reasons... 

Let me try to give some answers to the first question raised above. 
As far as it lies within my power and does not go too far beyond the 
general outline of this study, I shall moot some others further down. 
We will automatically embark upon analysing a few more isnād 
bundles. 

Was Sulayman, who died in 143/760, the only one responsible for 
this sort of traditions? No, he probably was not. He was preceded in 
time by at least one important cl, Abū Raja’ ‘Imran b. Milhan (or 
b. Taym) al-'Utaridi who died in 107/725 or 109/727. This Abū 
Raja’ is said to have led the people of Basra in the salat for forty 
years. At the same time he is one of those people I described when 
dealing with Abū “Uthmán an-Nahdī: he hails from the Jahiliyya; at 
first he allegedly refused to commit himself and fled from Muhammad 
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only to embrace Islam after the conquest of Mecca, thus never setting 
eyes upon the prophet; he is reported to have transmitted traditions 
from the oldest Companions like ‘Umar and "Alī; some say he died 
at the age of 120, others 127 (lunar), years?”. Abū Raja’ is most 
probably responsible for bringing the following saying, duly ascribed 
to Muhammad, into circulation: 


Ittala'tu fi 'l-janna fa-ra'aytu akthara ahli-ha al-fugara’ wa'ttala'tu fi 
'n-nār fa-ra aytu akthara ahli-hà an-nisa'. 
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/ 
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ABÚ RAJA? AL-*UTARIDI 


‘Imran b. Hugayn 


prophet 
DIAGRAM 4 


27 There is a story preserved in Bukhari, maghāzī 70 (ed. Krehl, pp. 166; cf. 
Dārimī, Sunan, muqaddima 1), in which he is described as collecting stones in order to 
worship them; when a more appropriate stone was found, the last one used was 
discarded. 
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«(In my dream*) I looked into Paradise and saw that most of its 
denizens were paupers; then I looked into Hell and saw that most of 
its inhabitants were women.» 


As diagram 4 (cf. Mizzi, VIII, no. 10873) shows, Abu Raja’ 
occupies the cl position. 


Analysis 


According to this bundle, Abu Raja’ seems to have transmitted 
the saying to six persons of whom only two, Salm b. Zarir and ‘Awf 
b. Abi Jamila, can be defined as pcls. On the basis of this bundle 
alone it is already feasible to maintain the historicity of the ascription 
to Abu Raja’ of the saying under review. But in due course a second 
bundle of single and pcl-supported strands preceding exactly the same 
matn made its appearance in the collections, this time not from Abi 
Raja’ via ‘Imran b. Husayn to the prophet but via another Com- 
panion, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas. The reason why I believe that the Ibn 
‘Abbas-supported strands (detailed in diagram 5) are of a later date 
than the ‘Imran-supported strands, lies in a general observation which 
I made on a number of occasions in the past in respect of dozens of 
other isnād bundles. It has frequently been observed that — what I 
call — alternative strands are bought into circulation under the aegis 
of a Companion who is younger than the Companion of the strand 
already in existence. This can be substantiated after a diligent 
comparison is made of the various matns supported by the respective 
strands: matns that go under the names of younger Companions are 
frequently a bit more elaborate, with embellishments, additions, 
inserted clarifications and the like, whereas the matns supported by 
strands with the older Companions are often stark, terse and so 
concise as to be in need of those embellishments, additions and 
clarifications. The conclusion seems obvious: the more elaborate a 
matn, the later it was probably brought into circulation. To be sure, 
in this case the matns ascribed to ‘Imran and Ibn ‘Abbas are well-nigh 


28 Abū Raja’ may probably have had a predilection for spreading stories ascribed 
to Muhammad in which the set and setting is the latter awakening from a dream; in 
Bukhari, III, p. 166, we encounter him disseminating another ‘dream’ story, cf. Mizzi, 
IV, no. 4630. 
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identical, but since ‘Imran — doubtless a historical figure belonging 
to a group of Companions sent to Basra to teach the local population 
the ways of Islam ?? — since this ‘Imram died in 52/672 or one year 
later, and since Ibn ‘Abbas died between 68/687 and 70/689, I surmise 
that the strands depicted in diagram 5 hail from later times; although 
I cannot prove it, this is the most likely order in which they came 


Jamiía 


SN pe 
ABO RAJA’ AL-*UTARIDI 
“Imrán b. Ķugayn “Abd Allah b. Abbas 
ka al 
prophet 
DIAGRAM 5 


29 Cf. Tabari, Annales, ed. De Goeje, I, p. 2531; Ibn Hajar, Igāba, ed. Bajawi, IV, 
pp. 705 f. 
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into existence30. A comparison of diagram 4 with diagram 5 (cf. 
Mizzi, V, no. 6317) yields the following significant conclusions: 


Whereas the bundle in 4 had only two pcls as pupils of the cl 
(‘Awf and Salm), the bundle in 5 strengthens the single strand through 
Ayyub to the extent that it is now also a pcl-supported strand with 
Ayyüb's pupils, ‘Abd al-Warith and Isma'il b. “Ulayya, themselves 
both pcls in their own right. In the same way the single strand on 4 
through Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Aruba has become a pcl-supported strand with 
the evidence from 5. Moreover, three brand-new pcl-supported strands 
have made an entrance, the ones through Abū "l-Ashhab, Hammad 
b. Najih and Sakhr b. Juwayriyya. Furthermore, whereas Muslim has 
no strands supporting the saying through ‘Imran, now he is seen 
participating with gusto in the spreading of the saying with four 
strands through Ibn ‘Abbas. And while Bukhari does not underprop 
the saying further through Ibn ‘Abbas-supported strands, Tirmidhi 
does through one more strand, Tayālisī through three, and Nasa” 
even through four more strands. Ibn Hanbal may look as if he is not 
that keen on augmenting his strands, but further down we will see 
that, next to the two extra strands through Ibn ‘Abbas, he has even 
more aces up his sleeve. 

The advantage of showing diagrams 4 and 5 separately lies in the 
possibility of seeing at a glance which strands run through the one 
Companion, and which ones run through the other: every strand not 
detailed in 4 runs through Ibn ‘Abbas. But, as I intimated, the 
spreading of Abū Rajā”s saying gave rise to a few more strands, this 
time by-passing the cl and — as I define it with a technical term — 
‘diving under the cl’s level’. What I mean by that may become clear 
after diagram 6 has been drawn into the analysis, a diagram that 
shows every strand of diagrams 4 and 5 plus three more single 
strands for which we can hold Ibn Hanbal solely responsible because 
they are only found in his Musnad: 


|. A strand allegedly running via Tayālisī (but which, curiously 
enough, is not found in Tayālisī's collection!) > ad-Dabhak b. Yasar> 


30 However, it could also be determined that, occasionally, single strands with Abū 
Hurayra (d. 57/677) were brought into circulation in order to function as counterbalance 
for strands with Companions who died even later, such as various strands passing 
through ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar who is said to have died in 73/692. 
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> Abū 'l-Ala' Yazid b. “Abd Allāh> his brother Mutarrif b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. ash-Shikhkhir > ‘Imran b. Husayn> prophet ?!; 

2. A strand allegedly running via Ishaq b. Yúsuf>'*Awf b. Abi 
Jamila > Muhammad b. Sirin> Abū Hurayra > prophet 22; 

3. A strand allegedly running via ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
Abi Shayba>Sharik b. ‘Abd Allah al-gādī> Abū Ishaq as-Sabīī > 
as-Sa'ib b. Malik>‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As> prophet 23. 


These three strands have two striking features in common: all 
three bypass Abū Raja’, the undeniable cl in the two previous 
diagrams, and each one is a single strand made up of very doubtful, 
and/or the case so being very unreliable, transmitters, strands, in fact, 
in which the historicity of the various moments of transmission from 
master to pupil can in no way be maintained. I surmise that these 
strands were brought into circulation after the strands respectively 
through ‘Imran and Ibn ‘Abbas depicted in diagrams 4 and 5 had 
come into existence. I further hold the view that the chronological 
order of these three turuq is first (1), and then (2) and (3) or, 
conceivably, (3) and (2): first (1) because the by-passing of the cl, for 
which I have coined the technical term ‘diving under the cl’ — already 
introduced above —, reaches down only as far as the level of the 
Companion, in this case ‘Imran, whereas the other two ‘dive’ even 
deeper, sc. down to the level of the prophet himself. The matns of the 
isnād bundles depicted in diagrams 4, 5 and 6 contain no textual 
variants of significance, as pointed out above, but on the basis of 
countless analyses of isnād bundles accompanied by detailed com- 
parisons of the matns of cl-supported strands with those of ‘diving’ 
strands, I have come to recognize that the latter almost invariably 
show up a more sophisticated wording and embellishments and short 
comments, lacking in what I call the protoversion brought into 
circulation by the cl. 


31 Musnad, IV, p. 443; ad-Dahhak is claimed by many to be da'īf, Ibn Hajar, 
Lisàn, 111, p. 201; Abū *1-*Ala” ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid b. ash-Shikhkhir was one of those 
longeval Successors who is reported to have seen the prophet and who died ca. 110/728. 

32 Ibidem, II, p. 297; this strand is a good example of the common peculiarity 
which claims that, of all his 800 or so(!) alleged pupils, Abii Hurayra chose to convey 
the saying only to Ibn Sīrīn who chose to pass it on to just one of his numerous alleged 
pupils. 

33 Ibidem, II, p. 173; this strand is like the strand discussed in the previous note, 
but it is characterized furthermore by two successive people who are otherwise two 
productive cls, Abū Ishaq as-Sabīī and Sharik b. ‘Abd Allah. 
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In simple terms, the deeper the ‘dive’ under the cl, the more recent 
is the date of origin of that particular strand. 


It will be recognized, furthermore, that my ideas about the suc- 
cessive chronology of the various types of ‘diving strands’ bear some 
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resemblance to Schacht's proposed relative chronology — traditions 
ending in Successors are older than traditions ending in Companions 
which, in their turn, are older than prophetic traditions —, be it that 
these similar chronologies pertain to two different periods of hadīth 
evolution situated some one hundred years apart. 

Differently put, in order of absolute chronology one finds, with 
Schacht, and borne out by my own findings, the following categories 
of traditions: 


1. Traditions with isnads ending in a Successor, that Successor 
himself or a pupil being the cl/originator if the isnāds are multiple 
and can be put together in a bundle which points to that cl. 

2. Traditions with isnāds ending in a Companion, very rarely 
himself?* and mostly his alleged pupil (a Successor) or someone later 
in the single strand stretching forth from that Companion being the 
cl/originator, again if there are multiple strands that allow being put 
together in a bundle which identifies that cl. 

3. Traditions supported by isnads ending in the prophet with a 
single strand stretching forth from the prophet and culminating in a 
cl/originator belonging to the generation of the Successors or a 
following generation, when there is a sufficient number of strands to 
allow the formation of a bundle, which points to that cl. 


To this last category belongs also a large number of prophetic 
traditions whose isnad bundles do show up a cl/originator, but 
whose single strand down to the prophet is flanked by one or some- 
times a fair number of single strands that ‘dive’ under that cl’s level; 
the relative chronology of these 'diving strands' may be formulated 
as follows: 


A) Those 'diving strands' that end in an early Successor have to 
be considered as the oldest, but they are probably of much more 
recent origin than those strands that do not 'dive' under, but end in, 
the cl. 

B) Those ‘diving strands’ ending in a Companion have to be 
considered of again more recent origin than those mentioned under A. 


34 Occasionally one comes across a cluster of traditions that all go back to the 
‘Companion’ Anas b. Malik (d. ca. 93/712), traditions that might be his, even if one 
is not inclined to set store by the fact of his having been the prophet's famulus as from 
the Hijra. 
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C) Those strands ‘diving’ under the cl’s level and ending up in 
the prophet have to be considered of the most recent origin. 


* * * 


With the analysis of the isnād bundles laid down in diagrams 4, 
5 and 6 completed, we now direct our attention again to the matn all 
these strands support: the tradition dealing with the large numbers of 
women allegedly ending up in Hell. Because of its, in my eyes, 
undeniable originator, it must have come into existence sometime 
between the 80s/700s, the period in which the earliest isnads in Islam 
were formed, and 107/725 or 109/727, the year in which Abū Raja’ is 
said to have died. I do not claim that the saying does not go back 
to a time earlier than the terminus post quem given here, for all I 
know it may have been inspired by a saying that rolled from some- 
body’s lips decades earlier, perhaps reaching back as far as the time 
of the prophet; all I wish to emphasize at this point is that, on the 
basis of the isnād material brought together here, all the evidence 
converges on the date of origin proposed above. 

But there are other, more recent, sayings, for each of which a cl 
can be designated who probably brought it into circulation, in which 
the theme of women outnumbering men in Hell is taken up again. 

One was hinted at above: the cl responsible for the fitna saying 
studied above, Sulayman at-Taymī, can also be observed as cl in a 
bundle similarly ending in Usama b. Zayd displaying the turug 
supporting the allegedly prophetic saying: «(In my dream) I stood at 
the gate of Paradise and (noticed that) the majority of people entering 
through it were paupers... and I stood at the gate of Hell and (noticed 
that) the majority of people entering through it were women» (cf. 
Mizzi, I, no. 100**). It is feasible to assume that Sulayman modeled 
this saying on that of Abu Raja”, be it that the wording is somewhat 
different. 

Other cls who can be held responsible for allegedly prophetic 
sayings of a similar tenor are the following persons: 

The Basran tradition ace Shu‘ba (d. 160/777), with a single strand 
again going back to the Companion ‘Imran b. Husayn, has the 


35 Bukhari, III, p. 445 (one strand); Muslim, IV, p. 2096 (five strands); Nasa" 
with two strands only in the as yet unavailable As-sunan al-kubrā; Ibn Hanbal, V, 
pp. 205 and 209; ‘Abd ar-Razzāg, XI, no. 20611. 
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wording: «The smallest category of inhabitants of Paradise is that of 
women» (cf. Mizzī, VIII, no. 1085425). 

With a single strand going back to ‘Amr b. al-‘As, the well-known 
Basran cl Hammad b. Salama (d. 167/783), is the likely originator of 
the alleged saying of the prophet: «No woman will enter Paradise 
except those like this white raven» (cf. Mizzi, VIII, no. 1074237). 

The Medinese fagih Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), who needs no 
further introduction, has a single strand going back to the prophet 
via ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, supporting a long tradition in which the 
sentence «I saw that the majority of the inhabitants of Hell are 
women» is inserted in most?? versions preserved in the collections, 
including his own Muwatta’ (cf. Mizzi, V, no. 5977??; see Mizzī, X, 
no. 14220, for a stray ‘diving’ strand via Abū Hurayra*0). 


* * * 


There is one particular cluster of traditions ascribed to the prophet 
in which women are mentioned as constituting the majority of the 
inhabitants of Hell, or comparable terms. All these traditions have 
one striking feature in common: they are all quoted in connection 
with the consideration that women in Islam are certainly not exempt 
from the duty of practising charity. Now, virtually all of the versions 
preserved in the canonical collections and the few other revered 
collections drawn upon in this study, brought into circulation by 
different cls, each with his own single strand going back to his own 
Companion*!, have one textual feature in common: women are 


36 Muslim, IV, p. 2097 (two strands); Nasā'ī with one strand in his Kubra; 
Tayalisi, no. 832; Ibn Hanbal, IV, pp. 427 and 443 (two strands ending in the cl), as 
well as one ‘diving’ strand ending in Shu'ba's alleged master, Yazīd b. Humayd Abū 
't-Tayyāh. 

37 Besides the one strand in Nasā'īs Kubra, there are three strands preserved in 
Ibn Hanbal, IV, pp. 197 and 205 (twice). 

38 Not all; the versions in Abū Dawid, I, p. 309, and Bukhari, I, p. 193, via 
Isma‘il b. Abi Uways, do not have it. Nonetheless these strands belong to the same 
bundle. 

39 The versions that do have it are Muwatta’, I, p. 187; Bukhari, I, pp. 15 and 
268, and III, p. 445 (three strands in all); Muslim, II, pp. 626 and 627 (two strands of 
which the latter is at the same time one that ‘dives’ under cl Malik, ending in Mālik's 
alleged master Zayd b. Aslam); Nasa‘, III, p. 146 (one strand); Ibn Hanbal, I, 
pp. 298 and 358 (two strands). 

49 Abū Dawid, I, p. 309. 

41 Apart from the Zaynab > al-A‘mash strand and the Abū Sa‘id al-Khudri > Dawid 
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addressed with the imperative tasaddagna, «practise charity!» With a 
few exceptions listed below, in all the texts supported by their 
respective isnāds, this imperative is immediately followed by the 
warning statement: «For I saw (in my dream) that you will constitute 
the largest category in Hell.» 

The first exception, a text supported by isnād strands brought 
together in Diagram 7, however, gives the story a twist diametrically 
opposed to this threat: after the order «practise charity» had been 
given, the women hastened to comply, throwing down their earrings, 
ornaments and other jewelry onto a piece of cloth spread out on the 
ground for that purpose, in so doing being more generous than anybody 
else. (Like the first version, this version has aktharu, but it is now 
used to define the measure of generosity of the women, rather than 
the numbers in which they are said to throng Hell). 


Analysis 


This saying, then, constitutes in my view a frontal counterattack: 
it seems to be meant as an antidote against all the woman-demeaning 
sayings current in those days. It may be taken as an attempt at 
restoring the balance upset by Abū Raja”s saying, its imitations and 
its derivatives. The date of origin is hard to establish, but its — in 
my eyes unmistakable — cl is Dāwūd b. Qays, a man about whom 
very little is known. He hailed from Medina and is credited with the 
transmission of thirty traditions. He is said to have died between 
137/754 and 159/776. The year of his death can be considered as 
terminus ante quem. 

The strands of this bundle are twofold: in part they fan out after 
the cl, some others we recognize as clear examples of ‘diving’. Each 
group of strands reveals in analysis its own peculiar characteristics: 


b. Qays strand analysed below, there is the bundle through the Companion Ibn 
Mas'ūd, cf. Mizzi, VII, no. 9598, with the cls Shu'ba and Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna seemingly 
competing with one another; then the bundle through the Companion ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar, cf. Mizzi, V, no. 7261, with Yazid b. ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Had, a Medinese cl 
who died in 139/756; and finally the bundle through Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah, cf. Mizzi, 
ll, no. 2440, with the Kufan "Abd al-Malik b. Abi Sulayman (d. 145/762) in the cl 
position; his matn 1s characterized by the threat ascribed to the prophet that women 
will be the firewood (hatab) of Hell. 
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DIAGRAM 7 


All the strands ending in Ibn Abi Shayba, Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Māja 
and Nasā'ī as well as two of the Muslim strands (those through 
Qutayba b. Sa'īd and Ibn Hujr) support a matn that has the sentence 
wa-kāna akthara man yatasaddaqu an-nisā'u. This constitutes incon- 
testable proof, it seems to me, that it is Dāwūd b. Qays who is 
responsible for this wording. 

But the bundle has its ‘diving’ strands too and, curiously enough, 
all of these, without exception, have the — what I term for convenience’s 
sake — woman-demeaning sentence following the order (tasaddagna) 
given to the women enjoining them to practise charity: ra'aytu-kunna 
akthara ahli 'n-nar. 

Reviewing these “diving” strands, it becomes clear which collector 
preferred the woman-demeaning twist to the story, and which collector 
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wavered. According to the relative chronology of ‘diving strands’ 
proposed above, we could infer that the strand ending in ‘lyad b. 
‘Abd Allāh from pcl Sa‘id b. Abi Maryam (d. 224/839 in Egypt) via 
Zayd b. Aslam, is the first to appear after the Dawud b. Qays- 
supported version. This woman-unfriendly version, in all likelihood 
born in a time that the woman-friendly Dawid b. Qays version was 
already in circulation, is probably due to this Sa'īd. For reasons at 
which we can only guess (because it is feasible that he knew also of 
the woman-friendly version), Bukhari incorporated only the woman- 
unfriendly version in his collection. We may assume that, by not 
listing the woman-friendly version, he thereby expressed his preference 
for the woman-unfriendly version, but out of which consideration(s) 
this preference evolved we cannot tell. Whatever his motives may have 
been, it is impossible to distil from his biography whether or not this 
preference reflects his own personal view on the position of women 
in society. This time, in any case, he chose to ignore the strands 
supporting the woman-friendly version through Dawid b. Qays. But, 
like so many other early hadith collectors, Bukhari is, in the main, 
quite capable of enumerating traditions that flagrantly contradict one 
another. He duly lists a tradition through Ibn ‘Abbas with Ayyūb b. 
Abi Tamima as-Sakhtiyani, the Basran cl who died in 131/748, as 
unmistakable originator (cf. Mizzī, V, no. 5883), in which women 
were enjoined to give alms from their jewelry, an order with which 
they are said to have complied eagerly without a threat of awaiting 
Hellfire being added for good measure, a tradition almost as favourable 
in tone as the matn supported by the strands running through Dawid 
b. Qays. 

Tradition collectors in early Islam may be visualized as always 
presenting virtually everything they had amassed on a certain legal 
or moral issue, provided the isnāds — either genuine accounts of a 
tradition’s transmission through history, or more or less ‘doctored’ 
— met their personal standards. If the situation as I depict it here is 
rejected, the legitimate question of why they did not get rid of the 
many contradictions with which their collections abound remains 
unanswered. It is difficult to define their position on certain issues. 
On the whole one gains the impression that they just gathered as 
much material as they could find rather than that they tried to achieve 
some sort of juridical, moral and ethical consistency by weeding out 
that material that was in open conflict with some other material. 
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Indeed, if they did try to quash inconsistencies, it is incomprehensible 
that they have been so unsuccessful at this. 

But it is, of course, well-nigh impossible to bring more than some 
circumstantial evidence to bear on this issue. We do not possess 
Bukhārī's notes or records of the material he ultimately incorporated 
and that which he discarded. The stories in which he is described as 
distilling the material for his Sahih out of hundreds of thousands 
which he is said to have ‘rejected for hadith-technical reasons’ are, I 
think, grotesque exaggerations if not downright fictitious, and merely 
meant to enhance his prestige. If something of the sort did take place, 
the collections of ‘recognized forgeries’ that are at the same time 
relatively early, such as the mawdū'āt collections of Ibn al-Jawzi and 
Suyūtī, would have measured many times their actual sizes*?. We do 
possess other collections of Bukhari in which he brought together 
much material which he did not think good enough for his Sahih, 
such as the Adab al-mufrad, but that book does not contain traditions 
on almsgiving and thus no such woman-friendly or woman-unfriendly 
statements ascribed to the prophet. 

Returning now to the analysis of diagram 7, via two separate 
strands (al-Hasan b. "Alī al-Hulwānī and Abū Bakr b. Ishaq) the 
woman-unfriendly version has also found a place in the Sahih of 
Muslim, who proved thereby that, just like Bukhari, he was not 
averse to juxtaposing two diametrically opposed traditions in one and 
the same chapter. But that was appararently not enough, for Muslim 
indulged, via Yahya b. Ayyūb, through pcl Isma b. Ja'far and the 
allegedly totally unreliable ‘Amr b. Abi 'Amr*?, in the construction 
of a single ‘diving’ strand via Abii Hurayra directly to the prophet, 
supporting the unfriendly version too**. Who was ultimately responsible 
for this strand is hard to say, but in my opinion the most likely 
candidates are Muslim himself or Yahya b. Ayyūb, because leading 
the woman-unfriendly version through pcl Isma‘il b. Ja‘far, who was 


42 The huge collections which date to a much later period, like the Kanz al-‘ummal 
and others, may possess a historicity even more difficult to maintain than that of the 
canonical collections, but in the view of Muslim scholarship they have never been 
identified with wholesale fabrication. 

43 A man commonly held responsible for the tradition in which the sodomite is 
threatened with death, cf. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, VIII, p. 83. He is said to have died in 
144/761. 

44 This strand is listed in Mizzī, IX, no. 13006. 
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otherwise responsible for transmitting the woman-friendly version as 
attested in Muslim as well as Nasā'ī, can only have been achieved by 
someone above Isma‘il in the isnād bundle. Muslim himself seems the 
more likely candidate for reasons hard to define, although Yahya b. 
Ayyūb's write-up in the Tahdhib contains a few allegations of that 
man’s ascetic lifestyle, allegations one usually comes across in tarajim 
of cls responsible for woman-demeaning traditions, allegations often 
associated with a certain amount of misogyny. 

When all the various matns of the traditions containing the 
tasaddagna imperative are subjected to a detailed comparison, then it 
appears that in versions supported by a few strands the warning that 
women will constitute the largest contingent in Hell is altogether 
missing. This observation seems to point to the conclusion that, 
rather than the warning, the order to practise charity lies at the basis 
of this cluster of traditions. As with the Ayyub bundle mentioned 
above, this can also be observed in a bundle dealt with in Mizzi, XI, 
no. 15887, allegedly transmitted through the female Companion 
Zaynab, Ibn Mas'üd's wife, via two Successors to the cl Sulayman b. 
Mihran al-A‘mash (see diagram 8). 


Analysis 


This al-A‘mash has six strands fanning out after him, three of 
which running through perfectly recognizable pcls, Abū Mu‘awiya, 
‘Abd Allah b. Numayr and Shu‘ba, next to three single strands about 
whose historicity not a great deal can be said with certainty, but 
which one day, with the discovery of new sources, may indeed turn 
out to be pcl-supported. But there is some extra information. Thus, 
about the strand Abu *l-Ahwas Sallam b. Sulaym Hasan b. ar- 
Rabi‘ we are confined to saying that both transmitters are said to have 
had a master/pupil relationship, but of the strand Hafs b. Ghiyāth > 
his son ‘Umar it 1s alleged that the son once produced a file (in Arabic 
kitab) with traditions his father said that he had heard with al- 
A'mash 5, so this strand may lay greater claim to historicity than the 
previous one. However, the third single strand, the one through 
Sufyān ath-Thawrī and ‘Abd ar-Razzaq is most probably the 


45 Cf. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhīb, II, p. 416. 
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handiwork of Ibn Hanbal, because the tradition is not found in 'Abd 
ar-Razzāg's Musannaf, a clear indication that Ibn Hanbal, by produc- 
ing this strand, sought to prop up this particular matn with one strand 
of his own in addition to the three pcl-supported strands he indeed 
may have received through Ghundar, Ibn Numayr and Abū Mu'āwiya. 
Ibn Hanbal's practice of adding strands of his own to some others 
which are in all likelihood historically tenable has been observed on 
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numerous occasions**. But taking stock of all the strands together, a 
textual peculiarity becomes discernible. 

Of all the six strands from al-A‘mash only the one through pcl 
Abū Mu‘awiya contains the warning (fa-inna-kunna aktharu ahl 
jahannam yawma 'I-giyāma), all the other five, single strands as well 
as pcl-supported ones, contain only the imperative tasaddaqna. Besides, 
the main question raised by the tasaddaqna cluster is concisely 
summed up by Tirmidhi in one of the usual evaluations with which 
he concludes virtually every tradition in his collection*’. This being 
so, the student of the tasaddaqna cluster may hazard the conclusion 
that the practising by women of charity with their jewelry and 
ornaments is the legal issue central to the cluster under review, the 
warning addressed to women, for which we have to thank pcl Abi 
Mu‘awiya, constituting only an interpolation inserted later, doubtless 
for extra emphasis. 


Summary and conclusions 


On the basis of all this we could summarize the foregoing as 
follows: 


Maybe a little earlier, but in any case since the time of Abū Raja’, 
who died sometime in the first decade of the second/eighth century, 
there began to circulate a woman-demeaning saying which, in the 
course of time, was copied by others and, moreover, placed in new 
contexts. Whereas several of the imitations did not go beyond the 
confines of the original Abu Raja’ saying, several others, while 
preserving the tone, presented different contents. Some of these woman- 
demeaning sayings remained separate statements, others began to 


46 That I could not locate the tradition in ‘Abd ar-Razzáq is all the more 
astonishing, because in his chapter on zakāt, he lists all sorts of traditions pro and 
contra the duty to give alms on jewelry and the like, cf. volume IV, pp. 81-86. My 
claim that the strand studied here is Ibn Hanbal’s, and not due to ‘Abd ar-Razzāg, 
would become invalid if it should turn out that the Mugannaf, as we have it, is not 
complete. 

47 Cf. vol. III, pp. 29 f. The only collections which have the warning are Tirmidhi 
himself (III, p. 28) and Ibn Hanbal, VI, p. 363; all the other occurrences of A‘mash’s 
tasaddagna enjoinment lack the insert, cf. Tayālisī, no. 1653, Ibn Abi Shayba, III, 
p. 111, Dārimī, pp. 206 f, Ibn Hanbal, III, pp. 502 f. Tirmidhi, III, p. 28, Muslim, H, 
p. 694. 
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play a role as inserts in various legal traditions. And next to the 
juridical traditions to which these inserts lent a woman-unfriendly 
twist, occasionally distinctly woman-friendly inserts, ‘modeled’ on the 
woman-demeaning ones, were interpolated in the juridical traditions, 
interpolations probably meant to mitigate or invalidate the contempt 
shown in the woman-unfriendly ones. 

Furthermore, the roles of the respective cls responsible for these 
different versions, the occasional woman-friendly one as well as the 
woman-unfriendly ones, do not point to an overall consistency: with 
the evidence from one bundle, for instance, the cl Shu'ba is the 
promotor of a woman-friendly statement (see above the analysis of 
diagram 8), whereas in another bundle he has reversed this role (see 
above p. 370), while other cls could be observed bringing traditions 
of only the one or only the other type into circulation. 

Like some cls, the collectors, too, can be observed simply juxta- 
posing conflicting materials, or remaining silent about the one type 
while presenting material of the other type. Thus Bukhārī limits 
himself in one context to a woman-demeaning utterance, in another 
to a woman-friendly one, whereas Muslim simply juxtaposes the 
woman-unfriendly to a woman-friendly one in one and the same 
chapter. Abū Dāwūd, on the other hand, has hardly any traditions 
listed from the tasaddagna cluster with the woman-unfriendly inserts, 
but on one occasion he also participates in their dissemination. Since 
this particular woman-unfriendly insert may be seen at the same time 
as a popular commentary on all woman-demeaning statements current 
in those days, it deserves to be given in full. 

What may conceivably be seen as the only justification formulated 
in the context of the tasaddagna cluster for the fact that women 
outnumber men in Hell is couched in the following words put into 
the mouth of the prophet in answer to a question asked by a woman 
present. The complete text runs as follows**: 


... an Ibn al-Had “an ‘Abd Allah b. Dinar ‘an ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar ‘an 
rasūli 'llahi s anna-hu qala: ya ma'shara 'n-nisā'i tagaddaqna wa- 
akthirna 'l-istighfara fa-innī ra'aytu-kunna akthara ahli 'n-nàri fa-qalati 
'mra'atun min-hunna jazlatun: wa-mā la-nā yā rasüla 'llahi akthara ahli 
'n-nāri? gāla tukthirna 'l-la'na wa-takfurna 'l-'ashira wa-mā ra'aytu min 


^3 It is the Ibn ‘Umar tradition, with Yazid ibn al-Hād as cl, mentioned above in 
note 4l. 
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nāgisāti 'aglin wa-dinin aghlaba li-dhī lubbin min-kunna gālat ya rasūla 
'Ilāhi wa-mā nugsānu 'l-'agli wa 'd-dīni? qala amma nugsānu 'l-'agli 
fa-shahādatu 'mra'atayni ta'dilu shahādata rajulin fa-hādhā nugsānu 
'l-'agli wa-tamkuthu 'l-layaliya mā tusallī wa-tuftiru ft ramaģāna fa- 
hādhā nugsānu 'd-dīn. 

L.e.. on the authority of (the cl Yazid b. ‘Abd Allāh) ibn al-Hād on 
the authority of ‘Abd Allah b. Dinar on the authority of ‘Abd Allāh 
b. ‘Umar from the Messenger of God (s) that he said: Women 
(listen), practise charity and ask often for God’s forgiveness, for I saw 
(in a dream) that you constitute the largest contingent of humans in 
Hell. Then an intelligent woman from among them said: What causes 
us to be the largest contingent of humans in Hell, Messenger of God? 
He answered: All (too) often you indulge in backbiting and all (too) 
often you are ungrateful to your spouses. I have never seen creatures 
who are lacking in brains and religiosity who are (at the same time) 
so capable of dominating an intelligent creature (sc. man) as you. She 
said: Messenger of God, what is this lack of intellect and religiosity? 
He replied: As for your intellectual deficiency that is (reflected) in the 
testimony of two women equaling that of (only) one man*?, that is 
your lack of intellect. That they spend nights (on end) without 
performing their prayer rituals and that they break their fast in 
Ramadan 50 bespeaks their deficiency in religiosity”'. 


Whether or not this entire exposé has always formed part of the 
Original saying brought into circulation by cl Ibn al-Had (died in 
Medina in 139/756) or whether that saying was originally much 
shorter, the “commentary” being nothing but a gloss inserted by a later 
transmitter from the bundle for additional clarity, cannot be deduced 
from the bundle which is too ‘spidery’ to allow for that sort of 
inference. By ‘spidery’ I mean that it shows up too few pcls so as to 
enable one to draw conclusions from the variant versions of the saying 
in the collections in which it is found. Nor does Ibn al-Had’s tarjama 
contain clues as to why he chose to participate in the spreading of 


49 Cf. Qur'an, II, 282, and the inheritance verses in IV, 11 ff. 

39 A variant (cf. Ibn Hanbal, p. 374) makes clear what is intimated here: amma 
mā dhakartu min nugsāni dini-kunna fa-l-haydatu 'llatī tusibu-kunna tamkuthu ihdā- 
kunna mā shā'a 'llahu an tamkutha lā tuşalli wa-lă tagümu fa-dhālika min nugsāni 
dīni-kunna. 

31 Muslim, I, p. 87, cf. Abū Dāwūd, I, p. 219; Ibn Hanbal, Il, pp. 66 f. 
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this sort of woman-demeaning statements. Like his fellow-cls in other 
hadith centres, he just contributed his mite. 

Medina, Kifa and Basra, each of these three centres produced in 
time its own version(s), the woman-unfriendly ones only rarely giving 
way to woman-friendly versions. The woman-demeaning ones reflect 
the position of women in those days, say, from about the year 
100/718. What the foregoing may not have failed to make clear 1s 
that, although the breeding ground of this type of sayings may be older 
than the proposed date, this is in any case not borne out by the 
tradition material discussed here, which points unequivocally to about 
100/718. 

But about the position of women as reflected in Muslim hadith 
literature entire books could be written. In fact, there are many more 
sayings which degrade, or could at least be construed as degrading, 
the position of women in early Islam. I have limited myself in this 
study to just a few traditions which I hope I have been able to 
demonstrate are interrelated and show up some sort of evolution. I 
have studied other clusters, for example the Anjasha cluster, the story 
in which the prophet is alleged to have admonished a servant of his 
to tone down his camel-driving song lest the women in the caravan 
start having illicit sensations of delight, sc. because of their ‘innate 
frailty’. Furthermore, there are some traditions connected with the 
explanation of the Qur'an verse (XXXIII, 53) in which the hijab, the 
veil or screen, is imposed upon women. The Anjasha cluster may 
conceivably be even older than the Abū Raja’ saying discussed above, 
but it is at the same time a lot less woman-degrading than the latter. 

What sets these early Islamic generalizations about women off 
against those about men is that in the former one discerns social 
and psychological criticism couched in — for some people perhaps 
unwarranted — ‘truisms’ whereas, as soon as ‘man’ is depicted 
unfavourably, ‘man’ pertains either to the entire human race or to 
one particular individual or, occasionally, to small groups. The early 
Qur'anic sweeping statements about the sinfulness of man in general 
can be viewed as essentially different from Qur'anic generalizations 
about alleged female frailties. In the hadith these statements about the 
shortcomings of mankind in general have become rare, but we still 
see women put down in many reports ascribed to Muhammad as 
inferior specimens of the human race. 

Moreover, what the various bundles, each with its own alleged 
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Companion and its own cl(s) and pcls, show us is the undeniable 
individuality of each bundle, with the cl’s particular wording, some- 
times opposing the wording of fellow-cls, at other times showing a 
greater or lesser overlap. This paper may have taught the reader the 
value of constructing bundles and how to go about putting them 
together and, subsequently, how to extract chronological data as to 
authorship from them. It is even conceivable that there are readers, 
Muslims as well as non-Muslims, who feel a sense of relief that there 
seem to be a number of good arguments for the proposition that the 
prophet of Islam should no longer be identified with any canonical 
traditions from the Six Books, unless the isnad bundle of a particular 
saying under scrutiny points at least to its Companion as the unmis- 
takable cl responsible for having brought it into circulation. Such 
sayings are rare, but there are such, and I shall certainly devote a 
separate study to them one day. 


Postcript 


What the analyses of the foregoing pages may have made abun- 
dantly clear is that it is inadmissible to superimpose isnad bundles on 
top of one another, especially when the Companions through whom 
a certain hadith is traced to later generations are different people. 
Executing diagrams of isnad bundles on transparencies and simply 
placing one bundle on top of a second one, on top of a third one, 
on top of a fourth one, etc., just because the respective matns 
supported by those bundles show a verbal similarity so as to prompt 
the ‘conclusion’ that they “...must constitute in reality one saying which 
is historically ascribable to the prophet with just a few negligible 
variants’ is methodologically wrong and leads nowhere. This would 
mean that proper heed is no longer paid to the individual single 
strands between the cls down to the prophet. 

In orthodox Muslim scholarship, of the Middle Ages as well as of 
modern times, the awareness that superimposition of different bundles 
is inadmissible is not (yet) noticeable. What is more, this heedless 
superimposition has brought about the formulation of the principle 
of tawātur, a technical term describing the number of different isnads 
of a certain tradition being so overwhelmingly large that wholesale 
fabrication must be considered out of the question. Elsewhere (MT, 
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chapter III) I have brought together arguments in favour of the 
theory that the mere labeling of a tradition as mutawātir does not 
automatically constitute incontrovertible evidence for the historicity 
of its ascription to Muhammad, as Muslim scholars have set out to 
do ever since the science of hadith in the Middle Ages developed this 
sort of qualifications. The individual character of each isnad strand, 
with its treasure of purely historical data as well as its circumstantial 
evidence, a number of such individual strands forming together a 
bundle which more often than not yields up its secrets the moment 
it is reconstructed on paper, all this has until today not been generally 
recognized. Of all the Muslim tradition scholars whose works I have 
perused it is only Tirmidhī who shows a keen insight into isnād 
strands, when he appraises the value of each tradition after presenting 
its isnād and matn in his Jami‘. This fact was vaguely recognized by 
Goldziher but not elaborated on up to its ultimate consequences. I 
even have the distinct feeling — no more than a feeling, for as of yet 
I have not been able to substantiate it sufficiently — that what we, 
since Schacht, now call ‘common links’ may have played a certain 
role in Tirmidhī's representation of the evolution of hadith. He may 
have referred to them with the term madārs, ‘pivots’. I will come back 
to this idea in another publication. 


RESUMEN 


Este trabajo tiene un doble proposito. En primer lugar, en él se ofrece un 
anālisis textual y una hipotesis sobre el desarrollo de algunos dichos en contra 
de la mujer que circularon en la primera čpoca del Islam. En segundo lugar, 
se intenta remontar estos dichos a sus respectivas fuentes canonicas. Se ha 
prestado especial atención al estudio de las cadenas de transmisores que 
garantizan estos dichos. Se ha examinado la Tuhfat al-ašrāf de al-Mizzi desde 
una nueva perspectiva. Se describen nuevos mētodos para remontar estos 
dichos a sus fuentes y se introducen algunos tērminos técnicos de nueva 
creación. El objetivo final es intentar averiguar cuándo, dónde, cómo y por 
quién se pusieron en circulación dichos que luego se atribuyeron al Profeta 
Muhammad. 


ABSTRACT 


This study underlies a dual purpose. Firstly it wants to give a textual 
analysis and to suggest a development of a few representative woman- 
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demeaning sayings circulating in early Islam. Secondly it constitutes an 
exercize in tracing such sayings to their respective canonical sources. Due 
emphasis is placed on the chains of transmitters by means of which these 
sayings are supported. Mizzī's Tuhfat al-ashrāf bi ma ‘rifat al-atraf is placed in 
a new light. New methods of tracing such sayings to their sources are 
described and a few newly coined technical terms are introduced. All this 
underlies one major aim: to gain insight as to where, when and how sayings 
later ascribed to the prophet Muhammad were brought into circulation and 
at the hands of whom. 


11 


ESCHATOLOGY AND THE 
DATING OF TRADITIONS 


Michael Cook 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


he problem to which this paper is addressed is 

the dating of traditions in early Islamic reli- 
gious literature.' For the period from the third 
century onwards, we have large numbers of extant 
books, for the most part written or compiled by 
well-known authors at sufficiently well-defined 
times. But for the first and second centuries of 
Islam, a large part of the available material consists 
of traditions—-much shorter texts whose real or 
supposed authorship and provenance are indicated 
by a chain of authorities, the isnād. Since this 
literary form comprises so much of our material, 
and embraces such a range of subject matter, any- 
one concerned with the first two centuries of Islam 
needs to know when this material originated. And 
since a tradition exposes far less surface area to 
dating probes than a book, he will not easily get 
to know. 

As might be expected, there is no agreement 
in modern scholarship as to how this problem 
should be tackled. At one end of the spectrum, 
we can readily discern what might be called a 
“Zâhiri” position: the author of a tradition is none 
other than the authority to which it is ascribed, 
and its transmitters are those named in the isnād. 
Everything, in short, is pretty much as it seems 
to be. As the imam of this school one could name 
Fuat Sezgin.? Ac the other end of the spectrum, 
there is an opposing “Bátini” view: roughly, that 
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the material that concerns us is precipitated at the end of the second century 
of the supposed Hijra, and with little ascertainable prehistory. The ungues- 
tioned, if now somewhat absent, imām of this school is John Wansbrough. 
As might be anticipated, most scholars fall more or less lamely somewhere 
between these two stools. There was, however, one authority, Joseph Schacht, 
who before either of these imams had declared his cause had constructed in 
the middle ground an edifice of some eminence, a madhhab complete with 
usūl and furū'. It is this position, and this alone, to which I am addressing 
the research presented in this paper.’ 

What then is the essence of che Schachtian position on the dating of 
traditions? The doctrine has two major components. 

The first component is a theory about the general period in which trad- 
icions originate. This period, in Schacht’s view, is the second and early third 
centuries. Thus we automatically discount ascriptions to authorities older 
than about 100/718f, and equally we allow for fabrication continuing for 
some time after 200/815f.? The first date has dramatic implications: it means 
that all ascriptions to the Prophet and virtually all co Companions are false. 

The second component is a set of methods whereby we can attempt to 
date individual traditions more precisely. Two fundamental principles are 
involved here. The first is that the better the zsm@d in terms of the classical 
norms of haditb-criticism, the later the real date of the tradition; conversely, 
early traditions betray themselves by their failure to measure up to classical 
standards. One application of this principle relates to the authorities to whom 
traditions are ascribed. A Prophetic tradition will tend to be later than one 
ascribed to a Companion, and one ascribed to a Companion later than one 
ascribed to a Successor.* The tendency is thus for isnāds to “grow backwards," 
and for the apparent stratification to be an inversion of the real. Another 
application of the same principle tells us that interrupted isnāds—those marked 
by ¿rsal, che omission of a necessary link in the train of transmission—will 
tend to be older than complete isnāds.* 

The second principle is that the existence of a "common link” in the 
transmission of a tradition can tell us the date of the tradition.? Thus if we 
can collect several ¿snáds for what is substantially the same tradition, and 
find chat all intersect in a “lowest common link," then we can infer that the 
tradition was fabricated by the traditionist in question, or by someone of his 
generation using his name.! There is, however, a significant escape clause: 
it may be that the tradition in fact originated later than our common link." 
This point applies particularly to traditions ascribed to Successors.'? What is 
excluded, even with this escape clause, is fabrication at a date earlier than 
the floruit of the common link.” It should be added that the common link 
effect does not need to be perfect. We should not be put off by the existence 
of one or two variant isnāds that by-pass the common link, the result of a 
wider process termed by Schacht the “spread of isnāds.”'* 
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This, in outline, is the Schachtian position on the dating of traditions. 
There are two general points to note about it. The first is that, though Schacht 
elaborated his method in the field of legal tradition, he saw it as applicable 
to tradition at large.” This does not mean char he thought the evolution of 
tradition to be the same in all fields; in particular, he made a distinction 
between legal and dogmatic tradition, with the development of the latter 
being somewhat more precocious. ® But there is nothing in Schacht's formu- 
lations of his positions that is specific to law.” 

The second general point relates to the grounds of Schacht’s belief in 
the validity of his methods. Schacht had reconstructed two distinct but related 
evolutions: rhat of tradition, along the lines just indicated, and that of law. 
The two reconstructions constantly support one another in a manner verging 
on collusion. What this means is that Schacht’s conclusions in both fields 
rest largely on a foundation of mutual consistency and overall plausibility 
which is not easily confirmed or refuted. This does not mean that it cannot 
be attacked on its own terms. It is possible to chip away at che edifice, as 
Azami has done, by seeking out errors, oversights, and inconsistencies of 
various kinds.'* Likewise one can call in question the internal logic of the 
system; in this vein I have argued elsewhere that Schacht's concept of the 
spread of isnāds has implications which subvert the common link method. ? 
Equally, it is possible to challenge che whole position by arguing the equal 
or greater plausibility of alternative—usually more traditional—views.?? But 
it is not easy to test Schacht’s hypotheses on grounds fully external to the 
study of tradition. 

What I want to do in this paper is to put Schacht’s method to the test 
by selecting a field in which traditions can be dated on external grounds— 
grounds which owe nothing toa reconstructed evolution. We can then compare 
these externally derived results with those obtained by applying Schacht's 
method to the same traditions. The role of eschatology and history in this 
argument is simply as handmaidens of the noble science of the dating of 
traditions—albeit, as will appear, somewhat stroppy handmaidens. The rather 
optimistic theory behind my selection is that eschatological traditions, taken 
in conjunction with history, may be capable of hard dating along the following 
lines.*' In appearance, an eschatological tradition is a prediction of later events 
by an earlier authority. In reality, it is fabricated at a certain point in time. 
How does the fabricator go to work? First, he “predicts” what is in fact the 
past, and does so more or less correctly. Then he moves on to the future, 
and inevitably gets it more or less wrong. We can thus scan his fabrication 
in the hope of identifying the transition from memory to fantasy, from history 
to eschatology. A simple example is the following: 


The Apostle of God said: “The Greeks (Bang '/-Asfar wa'l-Rūm) and Franks will 
join with Egypt in the desert against a man named Sadim, and not one of them 
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will return.” They said: "When, O Apostle of God?” He said: "Between Jumādā 
and Rajab; you will marvel at it (sa-tarawna minbu 'l-'ajab)." 


This tradition clearly cannot be earlier than early 1411/late 1990, since the 
forger is aware of the build-up of Coalition forces in the Sa'ūdī desert prior 
to the Gulf War. On the other hand, it can hardly be later than late 141 1/early 
1991, since the outcome the forger anticipated had by then been overtaken 
by events. Some confirmation of this analysis may be found in the documentary 
record: the tradition was published, as one currently in wide circulation, in 
the Jerusalem daily a/-Nahar on December 15, 1990.” 

The great merit of the method in the abstract is that it can give us 
datings independent of either the Muslim chain of authorities or the Orientalist 
reconstruction of the evolution of Muslim eschatology (whatever that might 
be). It may seem a pity to expose so elegant a theory to the hazards of practice, 
but this is what I propose to do here. I shall content myself with three 
soundings, each using a tradition that has already been studied in detail. 


II 
THE ANDALUSIAN INVASION OF EGYPT 


There is a tradition according to which one of the events of the last days 
will be an invasion of Egypt by the people of Andalus. A typical version runs:? 


The people of Andalus will fight you at Wasim.?* You will receive aid from Syria. 
God will defeat them. 


This tradition has been analyzed by Jorge Aguadé on the basis of seven 
variants found in the Kitab al-fitan of Nu'aym ibn Hammad (d. 228/843);5 
attestations in other sources are rare.* The variants differ quite considerably; 
only some of these differences will be brought into play in the following 
discussion. 

Aguadé takes the view that his traditions refer to a specific historical 
event.” It can readily be agreed that the various versions are likely to arise 
from the stimulation of the eschatological imagination by the event in ques- 
tion. This event is the occupation of Alexandria from 199/815 to 212/827 
by a group of Andalusians, clearly Muslims, who subsequently removed to 
Crete.* The connection is highly plausible:? the lack of precedent for such 
an event, and its intrinsic unlikeliness,* make it hard to believe that the 
tradition and the event arose independently. 

The interest of this conclusion is that it provides a terminus a quo for 
the fabrication of the tradition: 199/815.3! And since Nu'aym himself died 
in 228/843, we have here (assuming the authenticity of che Fitan)? a tradition 
fabricated in the early third/ninth century. 
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Fabrication at such a late date is not in itself a cause for surprise. Parallels 
can be found elsewhere in the field of eschatology.? A particularly neat 
example is a prophecy ascribed to Abū Qabil (d. 128/745f) that the Mahdi 
would appear in 204/819f.** Here Ibn Lahī'a (d. 174/790), the transmitter 
from Abū Qabil, is quoted for the remark that the reference is tq non-Arab, 
not Arab, reckoning.? The effect of converting from lunar to solar years is 
to extend the date for the Mahdi's appearance to 209f/825.** This dates the 
remark ascribed to Ibn Lahī'a to between 204/819f and 209f/825. The original 
tradition is likely to be slightly earlier than 204/819f. 

The real interest of Aguadé's tradition lies in its combination of datability 
with a profusion of isnāds.”” The isnāds of the seven versions (together with 
che parallels from other works) are represented in Diagram 1 overleaf.?* What 
can we learn from this thornbush? In the first place, Aguadé's tradition clearly 
reinforces a Schachtian disposition to regard ismāds with some scepticism. 
What is so striking in this case is that the entire thicket of transmission 
above Nu'aym himself must be regarded as fictitious—for as Aguadé points 
Out, not one of Nu'aym's authorities lived into the period of the Andalusian 
occupation of Alexandria.“ Secondly, the relative absence of irsāl fits the late 
date of the tradition.*! 

There are, however, two respects in which the isnāds of Aguadé's tradition 
do not go well with Schacht's ideas. One concerns the ultimate authorities 
to whom the tradition is ascribed: all are Companions, or later authorities, 
and in no case, as Aguadé notes, is the tradition ascribed to the Prophet.” 
By Schachtian criteria this should make the tradition early; yet, as we have 
seen, it is late.? 

The other uncomfortable finding relates to Schacht's common link 
method. The Schachtian common link is manifestly Ibn Lahi'a (d. 174/790). 
Yet it is clear from Aguadé's dating that the tradition cannot have been put 
into circulation by Ibn Lahi'a or one of his contemporaries; the forgery has 
to be perpetrated two generations later. This is not, of course, a refutation 
of Schacht, since we are at liberty to invoke his escape clause (though we 
might prefer not to do so at so late a date);^ and we can readily explain what 
has happened in terms of the spread of isnāds. But given the early dating 
already inferred on Schachtian grounds from the ascription of the tradition, 
it is obvious that we would not have invoked this clause but for our prior 
knowledge of Aguadé's dating. In short, che obvious Schachtian dating is 
several decades too early. 

At this point we owe it to Schacht to go back and reexamine the content 
of the tradition. Could Aguadé have been mistaken, and the tradition be as 
early as its isnād would suggest? 

We need hardly reckon with the possibility chat the tradition correctly 
predicted the historical Andalusian incursion, since the event itself is so 
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inherently unlikely. (This is not always the case with eschatological traditions. 
The fall of Constantinople to the Muslims was a far from unlikely event in 
the early Islamic period, and accordingly we are not obliged to insist that 
traditions which refer to it cannot be earlier than 857/1453.)* Nor need we 
reckon here with the possibility that the prophecy engendered the .event. 
(Though this too may seem a serious possibility in other contexts; the category 
of eventus e vaticinio is familiar to the twentieth century from the October 
Revolution of 1917 and the seizure of the Meccan Haram in 1400/1979.)* 

What we do have to consider in this ‘case is the possibility chat the 
apparent relationship between prophecy and event is fortuitous. Two argu- 
ments can be advanced here. The first is that the idea of an Andalusian 
invasion of the east, specifically of Syria, was in the air long before 199/815 
thanks to the existence of an Umayyad refugee state in Andalus. Thus in 
163/780 ‘Abd al-Rahmān I (ruled 138—72/756—88) is reported to have been 
planning such an expedition to expel the ‘Abbasid upstarts from Syria.” Once 
the idea was there, it could have been taken up into eschatological tradition, * 
and subsequently transferred to Egypt. The second argument is that the 
prophecy does not fit the event as closely as might be desired. Thus the 
variants, though they clearly refer to an invasion of Egypt, fail to make 
explicit mention of Alexandria.“ Instead, the central event they describe is 
the unhistorical battle at Wasim in the neighborhood of Cairo;* this presum- 
ably formed part of the fabricator’s future rather than his past. More problema- 
tic is the fact chat the Andalusians, in the two variants of the tradition where 
their religion is apparent, are not Muslims but infidels.** 

There are, then, escape routes on both sides. We can, at a pinch, separate 
the tradition from the historical Andalusian incursion, leaving it free for an 
earlier dating in conformity with Schacht’s ideas. Equally, we can shield 
Schacht’s views from exposure in this field altogether, insisting that his 
findings should relate only to legal traditions. But if we proceed in such a 
fashion, we should be clear what we are doing. Eschatology is one of the rare 
fields in which we can hope to find traditions susceptible of hard dating on 
external grounds. If we cannot find eschatological traditions that we can date 
to our satisfaction, we cannot seriously claim to be able to date traditions at 
all. Equally, Schacht's ideas, or some variant of them, are the only systematic 
alternative to the blanket approaches of Sezgin or Wansbrough currently 
available. So if our first attempt to bring about a confrontation is adjudged 
a failure, it is worth trying again. 
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III 
THE REIGN OF TIBERIUS SON OF JUSTINIAN 


The Fitan of Nu'aym ibn Hammād preserves about a dozen variants of 
a tradition identifying the Byzantine ruler under whom an eschatological 
Byzantine invasion of Syria will take place. I have myself discussed this 
tradition in detail elsewhere,? and only a brief account of its content and 
chronology is needed here. The tradition states that the ruler in question will 
be a member of the family of Heraclius, and gives his name as Tiberius son 
of Justinian. This reflects well-known facts of Byzantine history: the Heraclian 
dynasty ruled for most of the period 610—711; Justinian II was the last 
Heraclian ruler; and he had a son named Tiberius. This Tiberius, however, 
never reigned, being killed as a small child in the coup which overthrew the 
dynasty. This would indicate that our tradition originated shortly after the 
fall of the dynasty in 93/711. However, it could also be somewhat later, 
since we have accounts of two pretenders who claimed to be this very Tiberius 
at a later date. One is described in a tradition set in the context of the Arab 
siege of Constantinople during the campaign of 97—9/715—17. The other is 
described by Christian sources around 119/737. Allowing for this evidence, 
we can comfortably date our tradition to the later Umayyad period. The 
isnāds of the variants fall into two groups, one Egyptian and one Syrian; they 
are shown in Diagram 2.” 

One point about these isnāds that leaps to the specialist eye is that 
Schacht’s scepticism about ascriptions to early authorities is again justified. 
If the tradition is not earlier than 93/711, then it can never have been uttered 
by ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr (d. 63/683, or at the latest, 77/696f), Ka'b al-Ahbar 
(d. 32/652f, or at the latest 35/655f), or the Prophet (d. 11/632). Only the 
joint ascription to Abū Qabil (d. 128/745f) and his contemporary Bashir ibn 
Abi ‘Amr survives this purge. 

Other features of the isnāds, while not positively confirming Schacht's 
views, go well with them. Schacht regarded a relative prominence of non- 
Prophetic authorities as characteristically archaic, and we have it here: three 
of the four forms of the tradition are ascribed to authorities other than the 
Prophet. He took the same view of irsa/, and this too is attested for our 
tradition. The most glaring instance is the Prophetic form of the tradition, 
which is transmitted by a certain Muhasir ibn Habib. This Muhāsir is not 
known as a Companion, and though we are given no death date for him, we 
have sufficient indications to date him approximately. He had a brother who 
died in 130/747f; and he himself transmitted to Mu'awiya ibn Salih, who 
died in 158/774 f or 172/788f.** So Muhāsir could not have heard the tradition 
directly from the Prophet. There would seem to be a similar gap in the isnāds 
of some variants of the form transmitted from Ka'b.* The latest death date 
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given for him is 35/655f;* yet the transmitters from him include (to take 
only the most obvious instance) Hudayr ibn Kurayb, who died in 129/746f, 
or at the earliest in 100/718f. Another Schachtian phenomenon which is 
plausibly illustrated by our tradition is the backward growth of isnāds. In 
One variant of the form associated with Abū Qabil, his contemporary Bashir 
ibn Abi ‘Amr is cited as a parallel source of the tradition; and in the form 
associated with ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr, the same Bashir appears as the transmitter 
from ‘Abdallah. Since the second isnād cannot be authentic, it is likely to 
represent a backward growth of the first.” 

What is less reassuring is the performance of Schacht’s common link 
theory when applied to our isnāds. The first point is that, as can be seen from 
the diagram, we have not one but two obvious common links—if, that is, 
the term can properly be applied in our case. On the one hand Ibn Lahi‘a 
(d. 174/790) is the common link of the Egyptian isnāds; and, on the other, 
Artāh ibn al-Mundhir (d. 163/779f) plays the same role on the Syrian side. 
It is hard to believe that our tradition does not have a unique origin; if so, 
it is striking that the common link method signally fails to reveal this.” 
Secondly, the existence of acommon link should, in Schacht’s view, encourage 
us to place the origin of a tradition in the floruit of the transmitter in question, 
or failing that at a later date. From this point of view, the external dating 
of our tradition is uncomfortably early.“ To make ends meet, we have to 
date the tradition as late as, say, 120/738, and suppose it to be a youthful 
fabrication of the two common links. 


IV 
IBN AL-ZUBAYR AND THE MAHDI 


In an article published over a decade ago,*' Wilferd Madelung drew 
attention to the following tradition preserved in one of the canonical collec- 
tions, namely that of Abū Dawid al-Sijistānī (d. 275/889): 


There will arise a difference after the death of a caliph, and a man of the people 
of Medina will go forth fleeing to Mecca. Then some of the people of Mecca will 
come to him and will make him rise in revolt against his will. They will pledge 
allegiance to him between the Rukn and the Magām. An expedition will be sent 
against him from Syria but will be swallowed up at Bayda'* between Mecca and 
Medina. When the people see this, the righteous men of Syria and the troops of 
the people of Iraq will come to him and pledge allegiance to him. Thereafter a 
man of Quraysh will arise whose maternal uncles are of Kalb. He will send an 
expedition against them, but they will defeat them. This will be the expedition 
of Kalb, and the disappointment will be for those who do not witness the spoils 
of Kalb. He will then divide the wealth and act among them according to the 
sunna of their Prophet. Islam will settle down firmly on the ground. He will stay 
seven [variant: nine] years and then die, and the Muslims will pray over him. 
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As is apparent, this tradition makes no reference either to Ibn al-Zubayr, 
the anti-caliph of the Second Civil War whose reign was brought to an end 
in 73/692, or to the Mahdi. What is nevertheless arresting about it is that 
it quite obviously patterns the career of the latter on that of the former. As 
Madelung argues, what we have here must be a tradition fabricated in the 
political circumstances of the Second Civil War by a supporter of the Zubayrid 
cause.“ If we accept this argument, we are in possession of a very early 
tradition. And despite some problems which I shall discuss in an Appendix, 
it is hard not to do so. 

If this external dating is correct, what implications does it have for the 
validity of the Schachtian methods that we are seeking to probe? In Diagram 
3 overleaf, Í tabulate the isnāds of the tradition as known to me.* 

As usual, Schacht does well on some points. The ascription of the 
tradition to the Prophet must be false on any secular understanding of history. 
Likewise the presence of ¿rsal in the versions where Qatáda ibn Di'āma (d. 
117/735f) transmits from the Prophet without mention of an intermediary* 
befits an early tradition. 

In other respects the results are less encouraging. The external dating 
contrasts with Schacht's horizon of around 100/718f for the earliest legal 
traditions; the best we can do here is to make eschatological tradition a special 
case. We are also in tension with Schacht's view that traditions ascribed to 
the Prophet are relatively late, since ours is never found ascribed to any other 
authority. One could, of course, argue that the tradition was originally 
non-Prophetic, and that its isnād has grown backwards at a later stage. But 
in that case, ascription to the Prophet ceases to be a criterion that can be 
used to date traditions. 

Finally, the common link method does not perform well. As the diagram 
shows, we have here a perfect instance of the phenomenon on which the 
method turns: all isnāds pass through Qatada. On Schachtian principles, we 
are bound to conclude that the fabricator was either Qatáda himself, or a 
contemporary of his, or a later figure. (This last would not be unlikely, since 
Qatáda belongs to the generation of the Successors.) Yet the historical dating 
of the tradition places it distinctly earlier than the floruit of Qatada, who, 
if we trust the biographical sources, can only have been a child in the lifetime 
of Ibn al-Zubayr.9 The best we could do would be to assume that he had 
fabricated the tradition as a young man, and some time after the event—neither 
of them attractive assumptions.” 


V 
CONCLUSION 


I have presented the results of three attempts to test the validity of 
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Schacht’s methods by applying them to eschatological traditions datable on 
external grounds. This is a small sample, but it is perhaps worth trying to 
sum up the provisional results. As we have seen, the dating of eschatological 
traditions has not proved as unambiguous and straightforward as one might 
have hoped, or as the optimistic theory with which we began would lead one 
to expect. Even at the best of times, eschatology is not a particularly sober 
genre, and its historical content is likely to have been obscured still further 
by the ravages of transmission. To that extent, it could be argued that we 
have merely found ourselves a new species of banana skin to slip on. Neverthe- 
less, our datings still carry some conviction against both general considerations 
of this kind and the specific problems we have encountered along the way, 
and it would be foolish to discount the method adopted in this paper al- 
together.”' So it remains significant that in none of the three cases examined 
does the obvious external dating match the obvious Schachtian dating. 

This is not to say that all our findings go against Schacht. His general 
scepticism in the face of ascriptions to early authorities is not endangered by 
them: almost all of those to whom the prophecies we have examined were 
attributed could not in fact have made them." However, his view that 
fabrication of legal traditions began only around the year 100/718f does not 
go well with our third tradition. With regard to the principle that the better 
the isnād, the later the tradition, our results are mixed. The distribution of 
irsal is pretty much as it should be: there is little in the first, which is late, 
and more in the second and third, which are early.> However, we do not 
find the expected inversion of stratification: our first tradition, which is never 
ascribed to the Prophet, is the latest, while our third, which is ascribed only 
to him, is the earliest. Finally, the common link method performs poorly: 
the first tradition comes out too early, the second and third too late.” 

This is not enough to refute Schacht—it is usually possible to rearrange 
things by pushing and pulling to obtain a more acceptable result. But this 
is exactly the kind of collusion we were trying to avoid. Accordingly, there 
is nothing in my findings chat could serve to encourage recruitment to the 
Schachtian school. And once again, there is little to be gained by adopting 
a “fortress Schacht” policy and isolating his ideas within the field of law, 
where the possibilities of external dating are slight. The great merit of 
Schacht’s scholarship in respect of the dating of traditions is that he had 
principles that must stand or fall, and it is no service to them or to us to 
protect them from confrontation with the evidence. 

But that is perhaps too elevated a note on which to conclude. The 
bottom line in the study of early Islamic traditions may well be that anyone 
can wriggle out of anything. 
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APPENDIX 

As mentioned above, Madelung argues that the third of our traditions 
was fabricated by a certain ‘Abdallah ibn al-Hārith (d. 83/702f) while governor 
of Basra in 64/684.” This is a remarkably precise determination of the date 
and provenance of so early a tradition,”* and it deserves careful examination. A 
contrary view might be that whatever traditions may have been in circulation 
at so early a date could not be expected to have reached us in their original form, 
if at all; that the particular constellation of themes from the repertoire of 
eschatological tradition that we here encounter is as likely to be a recent 
hotchpotch as an ancient unity; and that the association of the text with a 
particular isnād may be more or less adventitious. Where then does the truth 
lie? Do our extant sources of the third/ninth century preserve for us the actual 
words of ‘Abdallah ibn al-Hārith as spoken in 64/684? Or do they reveal to us 
only swirling mists of topoi and schemata? 

There are a number of difficulties with Madelung’s position. We can begin 
with the content of the tradition. Here Madelung’s dating rests on placing the 
transition from memory to fantasy in the year 64/684, after the death of Yazid 
I and the consequent departure of his expeditionary force from Mecca. Two 
objections arise in this connection. 

The first concerns the Syrian expeditionary force sent by Yazid. Historically, 
this force reached Mecca, laid siege to the town, and then returned to Syria on 
receiving news of the death of Yazid. Yet the first Syrian expedition of the 
tradition, which Madelung identifies with that sent by Yazid, never reaches 
Mecca; instead it is “swallowed up” at Bayda’, just south of Medina. If a fabricator 
at work at the time in question was in fact aware of this discrepancy, he was 
taking a considerable liberty with the recent past.”” Perhaps fabricators do this; 
but if so, we have no sure way to distinguish a fabricator who is taking liberties 
with the past from one who is inventing the future.” 

The second objection arises from the length of the reign predicted by the 
tradition—seven or nine years, reflecting a familiar graphic confusion.’ It is 
even odds that nine is the original figure. Now nine years was, according to the 
literary sources, the duration of the historical caliphate of Ibn al-Zubayr (64—73/ 
684—92)*—a fact hardly to be anticipated in 64/684. On this showing, the 
tradition would have to postdate the death of Ibn al-Zubayr, and further liberties 
with the past would have to be assumed on the part of the fabricator. Here 
again, the distinction between memory and fantasy is in danger of becoming 
blurred. This time, however, we can reasonably escape the dilemma by invoking 
numismatic evidence: this shows the rule of Ibn al-Zubayr to have begun in 
62/681f, or even in the preceding year, and thus implies a reign in excess of 
the nine years stipulated in some texts of the tradition.*' 

We can, of course, side-step problems of this kind altogether by discarding 
the assumption of the integrity of the tradition as we have it. Some elements 
can then be older than others. But this has an unwelcome implication: we can 
then no longer argue from an early dating of one feature of the tradition to an 
early dating of other features. The motif of the Qurashi with the Kalbi uncles 
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is a case in point: it could be an insertion made at a later date, in which case 
we have no firm attestation here of the figure who was to be known as the 
Sufyānī. Indeed there is reason to suspect that this is in face what happened. 
The passage in question® can be excised from the tradition without damage to 
che context, and it is redundant to the extent that the second Syrian expedition 
of the tradition sounds like a doublet of the first. More important, the version 
of the tradition found in our earliest source lacks precisely this passage (as also 
the reference to the sunna of the Prophet);* for anyone who believes that isnāds 
can spread, there is no way of knowing whether chis or the fuller version is the 
older. * 

Objections can also be raised against Madelung’s analysis of the isnāds. A 
crucial point in his argument is his identification of the fabricator as ‘Abdallah 
ibn al-Hārirh. From the isnāds of the tradition as tabulated in Diagram 3, it 
will be seen that ‘Abdallah ibn al-Hārith is by no means a central figure in the 
isnāds as we have them. First, we have to choose between the interrupted form 
of the isnād which appears in our oldest sources® and the full isnāds of the other 
versions.* Again, there is no way to know which form is the older; the Schachtian 
view would be that the ¿5mad displaying irsā/ came first, while the others are 
attempts to improve upon it.*” Secondly, confining our attention to the full 
isnáds, we see that the friend from whom Abū ‘l-Khalil transmits the tradition 
is, where not left anonymous, identified either as ‘Abdallah ibn al-Harith® or 
as Mujahid ibn Jabr (d. 104/722f).% If we are looking for a fabricator in this 
period, we can only choose one of them; and again, it seems an arbitrary decision 
which we opt for. Finally, it is mildly embarrassing that ‘Abdallah ibn al-Hārith 
appears elsewhere transmitting a pro-Umayyad eschatological tradition.” 

Bringing together content and isnāds, it is also worth examining the text 
of the versions actually transmitted by ‘Abdallah ibn al-Hārith.* If we have his 
very words, they were pretty much like this: 


“As many men as were present at Badr will do allegiance to a man of my community 
between the Rukn and the Magām. The bands (“zsab) of Iraq and the righteous 
men of Syria will come to him. An army from Sryia will come against them, but 
will be swallowed up when it reaches Baydā'. Then a man of Quraysh with Kalbi 
maternal uncles will go against him, but God will defeat them.” He ['Abdallāh 
ibn al-Harith?] added: “It used to be said that the man who missed out that day 
would be the man who missed the plunder of Kalb.” 


This version adds nothing to that with which we started bar the reference to 
the Battle of Badr. On the other hand, it omits much of the material which is 
found at the beginning and end of Abū Dâwiid's version.” To return to the 
arguments presented above, the problem of the swallowing up of the Syrian 
army near Medina is not resolved by this version; on the other hand, that of the 
seven/nine years disappears. The presence of the motif of the Qurashi with the 
Kalbi uncles tends to support Madelung’s view that it is part of the original 
text of the tradition; but it is disconcerting that some of the details most 
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strikingly reminiscent of the career of Ibn al-Zubayr are missing in this version. 
The comparison of the various versions could well be taken to support the view 
that integrity in traditions is as rare as “Isma in transmitters. 

In the light of all this, it seems difficult to date the tradition to 64/684 
with any degree of confidence. Are we then to conclude that there is nothing 
more to it than a late and random collocation of floating motifs and isnāds? 
Hardly. The fact remains that we have here a significant amount of material 
which unmistakably patterns the career of the future Mahdī on that of the 
historical Ibn al-Zubayr. It is hard to conceive of a historically plausible process 
whereby such material could have come into existence after the latter's death. 
This conclusion is a good deal less precise than Madelung's, but it is still far 
from trivial. 


NOTES 


1. This paper was presented at the Third International Colloquium on the theme 
“From Jahiliyya to Islam” held at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, in 1985, and 
formed the subject of a lecture delivered at the Instituto de Filología of the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Científicas, Madrid, in 1987. I have also benefited from 
the comments of Patricia Crone, Gautier Juynboll, Ella Landau-Tasseron, and Michael 
Lecker. 

2. The proviso should be made that in one important respect things are not what 
they seem for Sezgin: the appearance of oral transmission conceals the reality of written 
transmission. 

3. Were I attempting to confront the views of either Sezgin of Wansbrough, I 
would have chosen very different ground. I shall, however, make reference to modifica- 
tions of Schacht’s position found in the work of Gautier Juynboll. 

4. In his own words, “the evidence of legal traditions carries us back to about the 
year 100 A.H. only” (J. Schacht, The origins of Mubammadan jurisprudence, 3rd impression, 
Oxford 1959, 5). Juynboll would push this date back by about twenty years for tradition 
at large (G. H. A. Juynboll, Muslim tradition, Cambridge 1983, 726). 

5. In his own words, “a great many traditions in the classical and other collections 
were put into circulation only after Shafi'i's cime" (Schacht, Origins, 4; Shāfi'ī died in 
204/820). 

6. Thus “reference to traditions from Companions is the older procedure, and the 
theory of the overruling authority of traditions from the Prophet an innovation” (ibid., 
30); likewise, "the reference to the Successor preceded the reference to the Companion” 
(ibid., 33). In terms of absolute chronology, “the first considerable body of legal 
traditions from the Prophet originated towards the middle of the second century, in 
opposition to slightly earlier traditions from Companions and other authorities” (ibid., 
4f). 

7. They "show a tendency to grow backwards and to claim higher and higher 
authority unti] they arrive at the Prophet" (ibid., 5, and see also 166, referring to the 
"backward growth of isnāds”). 

8. "It is obvious . . . that mursal traditions are, generally speaking, older than 
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traditions with full isnāds” (ibid., 39). Most commonly the missing link in a marsal 
tradition is a Companion, but the term need not be restricted to such cases (see ibid., 
38; also Ibn al-Salah (d. 643/1245), ‘Ulam al-baditb, ed. N. 'Itr, Damascus 1984, 52.9). 

9. "The existence of common transmitters enables us to assign a firm date to many 
traditions and to the doctrines represented by them” (Schacht, Origins, 175). Schacht 
devotes several pages to the method (ibid., 171-5). More recently, its value has been 
strongly endorsed by Juynboll (see G. H. A. Juynboll, "Some isnād-analytical methods 
illustrated on the basis of several woman-demeaning sayings from hadith literature,” 
Al-Qantara, 10 (1989); also his Muslim tradition, 206-17, with a rather successful 
application of the method toa tradition predicting the ruin of Baghdad (ibid. , 207—13)). 

10. Thus “rhe existence of a significant common link (N. N.) is all or most isnāds 
of a given tradition would be a strong indication in favour of its having originated in 
the time of N. N.” (Schacht, Origins, 172). For Juynboll, if I read him rightly, the 
common link is the fabricator (“Some isnād-analytical methods,” 353); we can discount 
Schacht’s anonymous contemporary. 

11. “We must, of course, always reckon with the possibility that the name of a 
common transmitter was used by other, anonymous persons, so that its occurrence gives 
only a terminus a quo” (Schacht, Origins, 175). Again Juynboll, if I read him rightly, 
rejects this escape clause (“Some isnād-analytical methods,” 353, 355). 

12. More precisely, ic “applies particularly co the period of the Successors” (Schacht, 
Origins, 175). 

13. This, or something like it, is allowed as a possibility by some scholars who 
can broadly be described as Schachtian, including Juynboll (“Some isnād-analytical 
methods,” 370, 381). I shall not take ic into consideration in this study for a simple 
reason: if the two escape clauses are combined, then the existence of a common link 
can no longer tell us anything about the date of a tradition. 

14. Schacht, Origins, 171. Juynboll does not, I think, use the term “spread,” but 
refers to the same phenomenon in other ways. Thus he speaks of “che proliferation of 
isnads” ("Some tsnād-analytical methods," 354f), of "alternative strands" being brought 
“into circulation” (ibid., 364), of “diving under” che level of the common link (ibid., 
366f), and of one traditionist who “modeled” his saying on that of another (ibid. , 370). 

15. "I elaborated my method while studying the origins of Muhammadan jurispru- 
dence. Law is a particularly good subject on which to develop and test:a method which 
claims to provide objective criteria for a critical approach to Islamic traditions" (J. 
Schacht, “A revaluation of Islamic traditions,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1949, 
144; see also ibid., 148). In his Origins, Schacht presents his research as building on 
the general findings of Goldziher (ibid., 4), and regards his methods as applicable to 
“traditions relating to history” (ibid., 175). Juynboll has extensively applied Schacht's 
methods, in modified form, to non-legal traditions. 

16. Schacht, “A revaluation,” 148f. Ascription to the Prophet becomes standard 
earlier in the history of dogmatic tradition; nevertheless, “dogmatic traditions from the 
Prophet ought not to be dated back into the first century indiscriminately.” Following 
Goldziher, he also mentions eschatological tradition in this connection. 

17. For a restatement of Schacht’s position with regard to inverted stratification 
which would render legal tradition sui generis in this respect, see P. Crone, Roman, 
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Provinctal and Islamic Law, Cambridge 1987, 122f n. 53. But it is unclear to me why 
the process of escalation in guest of higher authority should apply only to law. 

18. M. M. Al-Azami, On Scbacbt's Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Riyadh 
1985, particularly 188-96 (on the spread of isnāds), 197—200 (on the common link 
method). 

19. M. Cook, Early Muslim dogma, Cambridge 1981, 109—11. Juynboll has recently 
defended the method against my attack in the context of an analysis of a tradition with 
a clear common link (“Some isnād-analytical methods,” 354-7). Essentially he puts 
forward two arguments. First, he holds that if the spread of isnāds by scholars younger 
than the common link had been widespread, it would have left “telling testimonies in 
the rijāl sources” (ibid., 355). But if this is a valid argument, it should apply a fortiori 
to the outright fabrication of traditions that Juynboll imputes to the same traditionists 
when they appear as common links in their own right (see ibid., 356). Secondly, 
Juynbol! regards the creation of a common link through the spread of an ¿sad as 
unlikely: why should six traditionists "by sheer coincidence" ascribe a given tradition 
to one and the same master? The answer to this is that what is envisaged by the spread 
of isnāds is a process, not of coincidence, but of imitation; were the transmitters 
"operating quite independently," they would not be borrowing, the tradition from each 
other in the first place. Whether the spread of isnāds was in fact widespread remains an 
open question. 

20. There are two noteworthy recent examples. One is a dissertation by Iftikhar 
Zaman devoted to the analysis of the variants of the well-known tradition regarding 
che will of Sa'd ibn Abi Waggās (d. 55/674f). He compares the performance of "growth" 
and "transmission" models in accounting for the variants, to the advantage of the latter 
("The evolution of a hadith: transmission, growth and the science of rijal in a hadith 
of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas," Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1991). The other 
is the research of Harald Morzki centered on traditions contained in the Musannaf of 
‘Abd al-Razzāg (d. 211/827). His key method is to establish differences in patterns of 
transmission within the body of the material, and to argue that such differences make 
sense on the assumption of authenticity, but cannot be accounted for on the hypothesis 
of fabrication (see, for example, his "The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ani as a 
source of authentic ahadith of the first century A.H.,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 50 
(1991)). 

21. The theory I expound here is simply the way any modern scholar goes about 
dating an eschatological text. It is, however, particularly associated with the studies of 
Paul Alexander in the field of Byzantine apocalyptic. 

22. It appears at the top of the fifth page of the paper. I am more than grateful 
to Yohanan Friedmann for bringing this tradition to my attention and supplying me 
with a copy. In 1411, Jumādā I began in mid-November and Rajab ended in mid-Feb- 
ruaty. 
23. J. Aguadé, "Algunos hadices sobre la ocupación de Alejandría por un grupo 
de hispano-musulmanes," Boletín de la Asociación Espanola de Orientalistas, 12 (1976), 
170 (version D, from ‘Abdallah ibn 'Amr). I am indebted to Maribel Fierro for drawing 
my attention to this article. 

24. Not far from Cairo (see Aguadé, "Algunos hadices," 172). 
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25. These variants are reproduced ibid., 168—75, and designated with the letters 
A to H. Of these, however, B (ibid., 168f) is to be discarded, since it makes no reference 
to the activities of the Andalusians in Egypt; from the reference to the A'māg, it is clear 
that its concern is with Syria (for this toponym, see M. Cook, "The Heraclian dynasty 
in Muslim eschatology,” forthcoming in Al-Qantara, note 56; for other references to 
the activities of the Andalusians in Syria, see Nu'aym ibn Hammad, Kitāt al-fitan, MS. 
British Library, Or. 9449 (hereafter Fitan), ff. 122b.14, 200a.8). Most of Aguadē's 
references to the location of his variants in the manuscript need to be adjusted slightly 
(for A, C, Dand F, reduce his folio number by one; H begins on line 16 of the folio). 

26. Aguadé cites two parallels in his article. The first is a parallel to version C, 
or more precisely to the second variant given there, in Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/870), 
Futüb Misr wa-akhbaruha, ed. C. C. Torrey, New Haven 1922, 317.10. The second is 
a parallel to version H in al-Hákim al-Naysābūrī (d. 405/1014), a/-Mustadrak ‘ala 
‘l-Sahihayn, Hyderabad 1334—42, 4:461.1. (I leave aside the later citations deriving 
from these sources which are noted by Aguadé.) In 1987 Aguadé pointed out to me 
that a close parallel to version F is found in the papyrus of Ibn Lahī'a (R. G. Khoury, 
‘Abd Allah ibn Labi'a (97—174/715—790), Wiesbaden 1986, 303, lines 394-8, where 
however the identification of the first enemy as the abl al-Andalus is missing). The isnād 
is confused in both texts (see below, note 38). The writer of the papyrus is an anonymous 
pupil of ‘Uthman ibn Salih (d. 219/834), who in turn transmits from Ibn Lahī'a. A 
partial parallel to version H, but without isnād, appears in a recently published text 
(M. I. Fierro and S. Faghia, “Un nuevo texto de tradiciones escatológicas sobre Al-An- 
dalus,” Revista Sharq Al-Andalus, 7 (1990), 105, no. 16, and see ibid., 108, 110f). 

27. Aguadé, “Algunos hadices,” 159. 

28. For this occupation, see ibid., 162-66. 

29. However, versions G and H (ibid., 174f), and particularly the second, are so 
elaborately unhistorical in content that they can at best be seen as drastic reworkings 
of the theme. 

30. Contrast the historically and geographically plausible fear of a Byzantine attack 
on Alexandria (cf. Cook, “The Heraclian dynasty in Muslim eschatology,” note 20). 

31. The slight uncertainty as to the exact date at which the Andalusians arrived 
in Alexandria is immaterial for our purposes (see Aguadé, “Algunos hadices,” 162); nor 
need we concern ourselves with the arguments advanced by Aguadé for a later terminus 
in the case of some of the variants (ibid., 178). 

32. That the present form of the work in the British Library manuscript owes 
something to later redaction is shown by the editorial remark at Fitan, f. 188b.20, to 
the effect that the tradition of which the beginning is there quoted is “a long tradition 
which I have already inscribed in the chapter on the Greeks (gad katabtubu ft 'l-Rūm)." 
The cross-reference is to Aguadé’s version H; the author of the remark cannot be Nu'aym 
himself, since the citation just given begins Paddatbana Nu'aym. 

33. See W. Madelung, "New documents concerning al-Ma'mūn, al-Fadl b. Sahl 
and ‘Ali al-Ridā,” in W. al-Oādī (ed.), Stadia Arabica et Islamica: Festschrift for Ihsan 
‘Abbas, Beirut 1981, 345f, and id., “The Sufyānī between tradition and history,” Studia 
Islamica, 63 (1984), 43—6, on some traditions of the late second/eighth century or later. 

34. Fitan, f. 91b.1; for a different view of this prediction, see Madelung, “The 
Sufyâni,” 34. Incidentally, che preservation of traditions like this one shows that the 
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traditionists did not make it their business to discard predictions that had manifestly 
failed. 

35. Fitan, f. 91b.2: bi-hisab al-‘Ajam laysa bi-hisab al-‘Arab. 

36. Alternatively, it has been suggested to me that we should understand Piszb 
al-'Ajam to refer to the era of Yazdagird. This would extend the deadline to 220f/835f 
(cf. V. Grumel, La chronologie (=P. Lemerle et al., Traité d'études byzantines, vol. 1), 
Paris 1958, 309). 

37. Aguadé reproduces the isnāds and identifies the transmitters in his footnotes. 

38. For references, see above, notes 25f. Note that the lines of transmission from 
Abū Zur'a to Ibn Lahī'a shown in the diagram (for Aguadē's variant F and the parallel 
thereto cited above, note 26) are my own reconstruction; two isnāds seem to have been 
run into one, the intrusive elements apparently stemming from a version similar to D. 
(For the identification of this Abū Zur'a (d. after 120/737), a known transmitter to Ibn 
Lahī'a, see Khoury, ‘Add Allah ibn Labi'a, 107£.) Note also that Ibn Lahī'a and Layth 
ibn Sa'd each appear as the author of a version, in addition to transmitting from earlier 
authorities. 

39. Aguadé, “Algunos hadices,” 179. 

40. Walid ibn Muslim died in 195/810, Rishdin ibn Sa‘d in 188/803f, Layth 
ibn Sa‘d in 175/791, and Ibn Lahī'a in 174/790. This, as Aguadé rightly remarks, does 
not entail chat Nu‘aym himself invented the tradition, since it is sufficiently attested 
in other sources by other lines of transmission to make such an inference invalid (ibid., 
179). 

41. ‘Amr ibn al-Hārith (d. 147/764f) in version E could not have transmitted 
from “Umar ibn al-Khattāb (d. 23/644). 

42. Ibid., 172. 

43. The ascription of late eschatological traditions to non-Prophetic authorities is 
found elsewhere. For example, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya (d. 73/692f) predicts that 
the Mahdi will arise in the year 200/815f (Fitan, f. 193a.10), while Ka'b al-Ahbār (d. 
32/652f) predicts that ‘Abbasid rule will last for 900 months, i.e., end about 207/822f 
(ibid., f. 193a.11). | 

44. Cf. above, note 12. 

45. The British Library manuscript of the Fitan, in which this prediction is 
well-attested, was copied in 706/1307 (f. 201a.20). 

46. The key prediction in this latter instance was the third tradition discussed in 
this paper. Its main lines appear, mixed with other material from eschatological tradition, 
in Juhaymān ibn Muhammad ibn Sayf al-‘Utaybi (d. 1400/1980), a/-Fitan wa-akbbār 
al-Mabdi wa-nuzūl ‘Isa 'alaybi 'l-salam wa-ashrat al-sā'a, in R. S. Ahmad (ed.), Rasā'il 
Jubayman al-'Utaybī gā'id al-muqtabimtn lil-Masjid al-Harām bi-Makka, Cairo 1988, 
218.1; Iam indebted to Aziz al-Azmeh for a copy of an earlier printing of the tract in 
question. Juhaymān was the brother-in-law of the Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Oahtānī 
who in 1400/1979 was apparently proclaimed to be the Mahdi in the Meccan sanctuary, 
and the mentor of the movement (see ibid., 11; G. Salamé, “Islam and politics in Saudi 
Arabia,” Arab Studies Quarterly, 9 (1987), especially 313-6; J. A. Kechichian, “Islamic 
revivalism and change in Saudi Arabia: Juhaymān al-‘Utaybi's ‘letters’ to the Saudi 
people,” The Muslim World, 80 (1990), especially 6f, 15). 
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47. É. Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de l'Espagne musulmane, Paris and Leiden 1950-3, 
l:131. Aguadé cites this report elsewhere (J. Aguadé, "La importancia del “Kitab 
al-Fitan” de Nu'aym b. Hammad para el estudio del mesianismo musulmán,” in Instituto 
Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, Actas de las Jornadas de Cultura Arabe e Islamica (1978), 
Madrid 1981, 352. 

48. This could account for Aguadé's version B (cf. above, note 25). 

49. The closest we get is a reference to the presence of the invaders between 
Maryūt and the Pyramids (variant H, Aguadé, “Algunos hadices,” 175.4). 

50. Ibid., 172, where Aguadé comments on this. Wasim is mentioned in versions 
C, D, E and F (ibid., 170f, 173). 

51. In version G the king of the Andalusians (a figure to whom again there is no 
historical parallel) expels the Muslims from Andalus and the Maghrib, and converts to 
Islam after his defeat at the hands of the Egyptians (ibid., 174). In version H, the 
Andalusian invaders at large are clearly infidels (ibid., 174f). This too is noted by 
Aguadé (ibid., 176). 

52. Cook, “The Heraclian dynasty in Muslim eschatology.” 

53. For details and prosopographical references, see ibid., Appendix. I include in 
the diagram two parallels from other sources, one from a papyrus of the third/ninth 
century (for which see above, note 26), the other from the Mustadrak of al-Hakim 
al-Naysabúrt. 

54. For this transmission, see Ibn Abi Hātim (d. 327/938), al-Jarh wa'l-ta'dil, 
Hyderabad 1360-73; 4:1:439f, no. 2,005; for his brother Damra, see Ibn Hajar (d. 
852/1449), Tabdbib al-tahdhib, Hyderabad 1325—7, 4:459€; and for the death-date of 
Mu‘awiya ibn Salih, see M. I. Fierro, "Mu'āwiya b. Salih al-Hadrami al-Himsī: historia 
y leyenda,” in M. Marín (ed.), Estudios onomástico-biográficos de al-Andalus, vol. 1, Madrid 
1988, 355-8. 

55. On irsāl from Ka'b, cf. Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), Tadbkirat al-huffaz, Hyderabad 
1968—70, 52.15. 

56. See The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., Leiden and London 1960-, art. "Ka'b 
al-Ahbār” (M. Schmitz), citing Ibn al-'Imād (d. 1089/1679), Shadharāt al-dhahab, Cairo 
1350-1, 1:40.11. The latest date usually given is 34/654f. (The date 62 or 63 found 
in Khalifa ibn Khayyāt (d. 240/854f), Tabagāt, ed. S. Zakkār, Damascus 1966, 788, 
no. 2,895, is presumably a misreading.) 

57. Note how the externally derived eschatological dating resolves, in this instance, 
the deadlock analysed in Zaman, The evolution of a hadith, 138f. 

58. Forasimilar pattern involving the same pair, see Madelung, “The Sufyani,” 30. 

59. It is not unlikely chac here we are up against another Schachtian phenomenon, 
the spread of isnāds. In discussing the role of Ibn Lahī'a (see above, note 58), Madelung 
comments: “In his fabrications Ibn Lahi‘a obviously used the same technique as Artat 
in adopting known apocalyptic themes, imagery, and terms to make them pass more 
easily” (Madelung, “The Sufyani,” 31). He adds: “His primary motivation in this 
counterfeiting activity seems to have been to offer duplicate traditions on any subject 
brought up in hadith rather than any particular axe he had to grind or view point he 
wished to support” (ibid., 32). In other words, Madelung considers Ibn Lahi‘a to have 
been engaged in the spread of isnāds. 
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60. The date of birth of Ibn Lahī'a is given as 96/7 14f or 97/7 15f (see Khoury, 
‘Abd Allah ibn Labra, 9—11). (The rogue date of 70 which appears in Ibn Hajar's 
discussion of the question (Tahdbib, 5:377.7) is a result of textual corruption, as can 
be seen by comparing the passage with Ibn Hajar's Vorlage (Mizzi (d. 742/1341), Tahdhib 
al-Kamal, ed. B. ‘A. Ma'rüf, Beirut 1985-, 15:499.2)). To my knowledge, our sources 
give no date of birth for Artah ibn al-Mundhir. However, he seems to have been an 
adult in the reign of ‘Umar II (99—101/717—20), since the latter paid him a stipend 
and addressed him as fază (Ibn Manzúr (d. 711/1311f), Mukhtasar Ta’rikh Dimashq, 
ed. R. al-Nahhás et al., Damascus 1984-90, 4:235.18, and cf. ibid., 236.9; I owe 
this reference to Amikam Elad). 

61. W. Madelung, "'Abd Allāh b. al-Zubayr and the Mahdi,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, 40 (1981). 

62. Abū Dawid al-Sijistānī (d. 275/889), Sunan, ed. ‘I. "U. al-Da'âs and ‘A. 
al-Sayyid, Hims 1969-74, 4:475f, no. 4,286, with some further details on the text 
and transmission in nos. 4,287f. As Madelung notes, the tradition appears also in the 
Musnad of Ibn Hanbal (Madelung, “‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the Mahdi,” 291 n. 
1), citing Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), Musnad, Būlāg 1313, 6:316.18). In addition, the 
tradition is found in the following sources: ‘Abd al-Razzāg ibn Hammam (d. 211/827), 
Musannaf, ed. H. al-A'zamī, Beirut 1970-2, 11:371, no. 20,769; Fitan, ff. 90a.8, 
94a.14, 95a.15, 98b.12, 103a.19 (excerpts only); Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), Musan- 
naf, ed. K. Y. al-Hūt, Beirue 1989, 7:460, no. 37,223; Ibn Shabba (d. 262/876), 
Ta'rīkh al-Madina, ed. F. M. Shaltūt, Beirut 1990, 309.3; Abū Ya'lā al-Mawsilt (d. 
307/919f), Musnad, ed. H. S. Asad, Darnascus and Beirut 1984—8, 12:369f, no. 6,940; 
Tabarānī (d. 360/971), al-Mu'jam al-kabir, ed. H. ‘A. al-Salafi, Baghdad 1978-, 
23:390f, no. 931; al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī, Mustadrak, 4:43 1. 12. Several of these versions 
are found also in Ibn 'Asākir (d. 571/1176), Ta’rikh madīnat Dimashq, Damascus 195 1-, 
1:280—2, and other derivative sources. I follow the translation given by Madelung 
(“Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the Mahdi,” 291), except for a point discussed in note 
63 below. It may be noted that Tabarānī's version is unique in describing the hero of 
the tradition as a Hashimite. 

63. Madelung here renders bt'/-Baydā' as “in che desert” (as he does also in Encyc- 
lopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., art. “Mahdi,” col. 1232a). This rendering is philologically 
possible (see E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, London 1863-93, col. 281c), and 
has some support from the phrase bi-bayda' min al-ard found in other traditions referring 
to this "swallowing up” (asf) (see Madelung, “‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the 
Mahdi,” 294f, translating several such traditions given in the Shih of Muslim). But 
in one such tradition a transmitter identifies this place with Bayda’ al-Madina (Muslim 
(d. 261/875), Sahih, Istanbul 1329-33, 8:167.4), a gloss clearly intended (pace 
Madelung, “‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the Mahdi,” 294 n. 8) to identify it with the 
well-attested locality of Baydà' near Medina. On this place, see, for example, ‘Abd 
al-Razzāg, Musannaf, 1:228.3, no. 880; Waqidi (d. 207/823), Maghāzī, ed. M. Jones, 
London 1966, 574.11, 733.18, 734.1, 801.11; Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh al-Madina, 308—10; 
Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217), Ribla, ed. W. Wright and M. J. de Goeje, Leiden and 
London 1907, 189.2; Yāgūt (d. 626/1229), Mu'jam al-buldan, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 
Leipzig 1866-73, 1:782.6 (the statement that it lies closer to Mecca than to Medina 
here must be a slip of the pen, cf. the reference to Dhú *l-Hulayfa); Fayrūzābādī (d. 
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817/1415), al-Maghanim al-mutaba fi ma'ālim Taba, ed. H. al-Jasir, Riyād 1969, 67.6; 
Fasi (d. 832/1429), Shifa’ al-gharam, apud F. Wiistenfeld, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, 
Leipzig 1857-61, 2:281. 1 (in an account of the demise of the elephant sent on pilgrimage 
by the Īlkhān Abū Sa'id in 730/1330); Samhúdi (d. 911/1506), Wafā' al-wafa, Cairo 
1326, 2:163.23, 164.16, and the entry devoted to Baydā', ibid., 267.24 (with citation 
of traditions on the “swallowing up” to take place there). This locality fits the context 
of our tradition well. 

64. To quote his summary of his position in a later article: “The hadith... 
originated in the rising of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr whose cause it was intended to 
further" (Madelung, “The Sufyâni,” 10). More specifically, Madelung believes that the 
tradition was fabricated by a certain ‘Abdallah ibn al-Harith (d. 83/702) while governor 
of Basra in 64/684. I shall return to this in an Appendix to this paper. 

65. It is not, however, uniquely early. Traditions clearly dating from the period 
of the Second Civil War are discussed by Lawrence I. Conrad in his “Portents of the 
Hour: hadith and history in the first century A.H.,” forthcoming in Der Islam. 

66. I have not included two isnāds given by Abū Dawid for which no text is 
supplied. In one the transmitter from Qatáda is Humâm ibn Yahya (d. 163/7796), and 
no isnād is given above Qatáda (Abū Dawid, Sunan, no. 4,287). The other is very close 
to the isnād of the version of the Mustadrak (Abū Dawid, Sunan, no. 4,288, see below, 
note 89). I also leave aside the transmission of the Kūfan Layth [ibn Abi Sulaym] (d. 
143/760f) from Mujahid referred to at the end of Tabarānī's version. I include the 
versions of the Fitan, despite their fragmentary character; the two transmitters who 
appear there alongside ‘Abd al-Razzāg are both San'ānīs. 

67. These are ‘Abd al-Razzāg's versions, found in his Musannaf and in the Fitan. 
The formulation varies. In the version given by ‘Abd al-Razzāg in his Musannaf, we 
find yarfa'ubu ilā 'l-nabī (i.e., Qatáda ascribes it to the Prophet), whereas in one of 
. Nu'aym's excerpts we find Qatáda using the form balaghani (Fitan, f. 103a.19). 

68. Cf. above, note 16. The gap is narrower if we adopt Juynboll’s chronology 
for the evolution of tradition in general (see above, note 4). 

69. His date of birth is given as 61/680f (Ibn Hajar, Tahdhīb, 8:355.6). 

70. The second has the devastating implication that no terminus ante quem can 
be established for any eschatological tradition. 

71. Indeed I would suggest that it could usefully be applied to non-Schachtian 
schools. Thus Motzki frequently spells out the features that he would expect to be 
displayed by bodies of inauthentic traditions, and argues from the absence of these 
features in the material he is studying to its authenticity (see, for example, his paper 
“The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzāg,” 3 et passim). The key question in assessing his 
method is whether he is right in his hypothetical picture of what inauthentic material 
would look like. His work will doubtless give rise to some a priori argument on this 
score, and rightly so. But the critical test of his methods would be to establish whether 
or not the relevant features are in fact exhibited by eschatological material which we 
know to be inauthentic. 

72. This is not, of course, a general vindication of Schacht’s scepticism, since 
there is a strong presumption that eschatological traditions will be falsely ascribed. 
Moreover, only the third of our traditions appears in the canonical collections. 
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73. We might have expected relatively more in the third, since it is by far the 
earliest. 

74. lam sympathetic to critics of this paper who urge that the existence of common 
links must mean something; but just what it means, I do not pretend to know. 

75. Madelung, “‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the Mahdi,” 292f; for the career of 
‘Abdallah ibn al-Hārirh, see ibid., 297—305. 

76. An added interest is that the tradition attests a whole cluster of significant 
phenomena: the forgery of traditions, their ascription to the Prophet, and the raw 
materials of later beliefs concerning the Mahdi, not to mention the Sufyani (on the 
relationship between the man of Quraysh with Kalbi uncles and the eschatological figure 
of the Sufyānī, see Madelung, “‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the Mahdi,” 292, and id., 
“The Sufyani,” 10, 47). 

77. This is the direction in which Madelung seeks a resolution of the problem 
(“Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the Mahdi,” 296f). 

78. Alternatively, if we are not prepared to cake this methodological liberty, we 
must propose that the tradition was fabricated before the death of Yazid, and before 
the expeditionary force had passed Medina (or more precisely, before these facts were 
known to the fabricator). But it then becomes obscure why the fabricator should predict 
the Qurashi with Kalbi uncles, since such a figure was already there in the person of 
Yazid—the only Umayyad caliph whose mother was a Kalbiyya (see Ibn Hazm (d. 
456/1064), Ummabāt al-khulafa’, ed. S. al-Munajjid, Beirut 1980, 14—18, nos. 7—21). 

79. Tabarānī's version has "seven years or six years.” 

80. For the date at which Ibn al-Zubayr's caliphate began according to the literary 
sources, see G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zweite Biirgerkrieg (680—692), Wiesbaden 
1982, 57. 

81. Ibid., 85f, and cf. che comments of G. R. Hawting in his review of Rotter's 
work in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 47 (1984), 553. 

82. From “Thereafter a man of Quraysh” to “the spoils of Kalb.” 

83. ‘Abd al-Razzāg's version. (For full references to this and other versions, see 
above, note 62.) 

84. If isnāds did not have a tendency to spread, we would have three independent 
witnesses to the transmission of the passage in question by Qatada (see Diagram 3), 
from which we could validly infer that its absence from ‘Abd al-Razzāg's version was 
likely to result from secondary omission. (That Madelung believes that isnāds can spread 
is shown by his discussion of the case of Ibn Lahī'a, see above, note 59.) 

85. See above, note 67. 

86. These are: the version transmitted by Ma'mar ibn Rashid (d. 153/770) and 
preserved by Tabarānī; those transmitted by Hisham al-Dastuwā'ī (d. 153/770) and 
preserved by Abū Dawid, Ibn Hanbal, and Abū Ya'lă al-Mawsili; and those transmitted 
by ‘Imran al-Qatrán (for whom see Ibn Hajar, Tabdhib, 8:130—2) and preserved by Ibn 
Abi Shayba, Ibn Shabba, and the Mustadrak. Tabarānī's version bypasses Salih Abū 
'1-Khalīl. 

87. Again, one can argue that the non-mursal form is the original if one does not 
believe in the spread of isnāds. 

88. As in the versions of Abū Dawid and Ibn Hanbal. 
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89. He is named in the versions of Ibn Abī Shayba, Ibn Shabba, and the Mustadrak. 
Abū Dāwūd cites an isnad very close to these, but without supplying the text to go 
with it (Sunan, no. 4,288; the ismād joins that of the Mustadrak in ‘Amr ibn ‘Asim 
al-Kilăbi (d. 213/828f)). 

90. Mujahid appears in the isnād of the version of Abū Ya'lā al-Mawsilī (‘an sahib 
lahu, wa-rubbamā qala Salib: ‘an Mujābid). 

91. Fitan, f. 102a.13. 

92. For example, the versions of Ibn Abī Shayba, Ibn Shabba, and the Mustadrak, 
none of them used by Madelung. The translation which follows is based on the text of 
the Mustadrak. The texts given by Ibn Abī Shayba and Ibn Shabba (which are almost 
idenrical with each other) show numerous differences of wording as against that of the 
Mustadrak, but none of these are significant. All three versions are transmitted by ‘Imran 
al-Qatrán (see above, note 86). 

93. From the beginning, it omits the difference arising after the death of a caliph, 
the flight of the man of the people of Medina to Mecca, and the detail that allegiance 
is done to him against his will. From the end, we lose the good ruler's distribution of 
treasure, his conformity to the sunna of the Prophet, the well-being of Islam under his 
rule, the duration of his reign, his death, and his burial. This explains Abū Dawiid’s 
remark that the version he actually quotes is "more complete” (atamm) (Sunan, no. 4,288). 
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A TRADITION OF MANICHAEAN TENDENCY 
(“THE SHE-EATER OF GRASS”) 


J.H. Kramers 


[10] THE TRADITION that we propose to study here must have been rather 
popular at a particular point in time; it appears twelve times in the most 
important compendiums of traditions. This means that, at the same time, 
there were as many different redactions. These can be designated in the 
following manner:! 

A. al-Bukhārī, Sahih, I, 371-72; al-Oastallānī, III, 606. 

B. al-Bukhari, Sahih, II, 211; al-Oastallānī, V, 72—74. 

C. al-Bukhārī, Sahih, IV, 214; al-Qastallani, IX, 270-72. 

D. Muslim, Sahih, III, 50—51. 

E. Muslim, Sahih, III, 51. 

F. Muslim, Sahih, HI, 51-52. 

G. al-Nasā'ī, Sunan, V, 90—92. 

H. Ibn Māja, Sunan, II, 250. 

I. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, III, 7. 

J. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, III, 21. 

K. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, III, 91. 

L. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, III, 91. 
The redactions can be separated into several groups in each of which the 
texts are specifically related. The ¿snads, moreover, confirm that each of 
these groups possessed different lines of tradition. All of the isnads, however, 
originate from the same first transmitter, the well-known sahābī Abū Sa'īd 
al-Khudrī (d. 63 or 65/682 to 686), who is styled as mukthir fī l-hadith.? 

Five of the redactions (A, F, G, J, K) contain a nearly identical text. 
We will begin by providing the translation of the text of F since it is the 
most representative. 

"The editions used in this study are: al-Bukhārī, Kitab al-jāmi' al-sahīh, ed. Ludolf 
Krehl and Theodoor W. Juynboll (Leiden, 1862-1908); al-Oastallānī, Irshad al-sārī ilā 
sharh Sahih al- Bukhārī (Cairo, AH 1288); Muslim, Kitab al-jămi“ al-sahih, bi-sharh al- 
Nawawī (Cairo, AH 1283); al-Nasā'ī, Sunan, bi-sharh al-Suyūtī wa-l-Sindi (Cairo, AH 
1348); Ibn Māja, Sunan, bi-sharh al-Sindi (Cairo, AH 1349); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, 
AH 1313). 

2Tbn ls Al-Isāba fi tamyīz al-sahaba (Calcutta, 1856-1888), II, 166, no. 4088. 
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. [11] The Messenger of God seated himself upon the pulpit and we sat 


around him. 


. He said: “Among the things that I fear will befall you after my death 


are the splendor and finery of the world that will be made available to 


you”. 


. A man said: “Can good therefore bring about evil, O Messenger of 


God?” 


. At his words, the Messenger of God fell silent. Someone addressed 


[the man]: “What is up with you? You address the Messenger of God, 
but he does not speak to you”. The narrator continues: “It appeared 
to us that he had received a revelation”. 


. Finally, wiping the sweat from his person, he regained his composure. 


. And he said: “Where is he who posed this question?”, as if he wished 


to praise him. 


. Then he said: “Good cannot bring about evil”. 


. “But among that which the field causes to grow is that which kills or 


is on the verge of doing so”. 


. “The only exception is the she-eater of grass, because she eats only 


until her insides are filled, at which point she turns to take in the sun, 
then defecates, urinates and, only then, resumes grazing”. 


“Now this wealth is soft grass; the best companion of the believer is 
he who gives from it to the poor, to the orphan and to the wayfarer”, 
or as the Messenger of God explained. 


“But he who takes it illegitimately is like one who eats without ever 
becoming satiated, and that will then bear witness against him on the 
Day of Resurrection”. 


[12] The commentaries, to which we can add the Nihaya of Ibn al-Athīr,* 
point to several variants of the text and comment at length on certain gram- 
matical subtleties. They also explain certain less well-known expressions. 
Otherwise, they devote attention to the double parable contained in the 


Ibn al-Athir, Al-Nihāya fi gharīb al-hadith wa-l-athar (Cairo, AH 1311), 299. 
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tradition, namely the comparison of the person who appropriates an ex- 
cess of material goods to an animal who bursts from indigestion, and the 
comparison of the person who partakes in moderation while donating to pi- 
ous causes to an animal, designated here as “the she-eater of grass”, that 
instinctively regulates its digestive process. 

We add a few observations on the text. 

2. “The splendor of the world” (zahrat al-dunyā) is glossed by al- 
Qastallani as the perishable beauty of the world.* The phrase remains the 
same in all of the redactions and appears in Surat Ta Ha (20), v. 131, bearing 
the same meaning. 

3. The commentaries indicate that the name of the questioner is un- 
known to them. 

4. For “it appeared to us”, the texts and the other variants provided 
by the commentaries have ra'aynă, ru tma or urma, of which the last form 
is probably the most archaic. The very fact of the Prophet’s silence is, 
according to al-Qastallani, an indication that he was awaiting a revelation.? 
The text clearly means to suggest that that which occured subsequently 
bore the authority of a Qur’anic revelation. 

5. The term for “sweat”, ruhada’, is explained as heavy perspiring or 
a feverish perspiring “that washes the skin” (al-Suyūtī). The term appears 
nowhere else in the hadith collections. 

6. “As if he wished to praise him”, indicates, according to the commen- 
taries, that the Prophet was delighted with the question. 

Only redaction G has the Prophet say, in lieu of ayna l-sá'il: [13] a- 
shahidun al-sā tl. This constitutes, in the view of the commentator al-Sindi, 
a return question with which the Prophet sought to appeal to the good 
sense of the questioner. One can translate it as: “The person who poses the 
question, is he thus himself a witness to this?” 

7. Innahu la ya'ti l-khayru bi-l-sharr. We will return to this statement so, 
for the moment, we would observe only that al-Qastallani himself provides 
an orthodox interpretation, saying that the [phrase] means: “That which 
God deems is good is good, and that which He deems evil is evil”. Al-Sindi 
provides a utilitarian interpretation, declaring that khayr is used here to 
mean “material property” (mal), citing, for this meaning, Sūrat al-Baqara 
(2), v. 180 (176). 


— + — — . 


one of the examples of badi“ among the sayings attributed to the Prophet 


* Al-Oastallānī, Irshad, IX, 270. 
5 Ibid., II, 60. 
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Muhammad. Al-Bāgillānī cites the text in a grammatically correct form 
(inna mimmā yunbitu 'I-rabītu mā yagtulu habatan aw yulimmu), whereas 
in all of the five redactions treated here the pronoun mā and the com- 
plement habatan (except in J) are absent, just as al-Qastallani observes. 
This could be read as evidence of the very early date of the transmitted 
text, habatan being present in nearly all of the other redactions signifying 
“through swelling”; according to al-Qastallani, it is an illness from which 
camels perish. 

What impressed al-Bāgillānī was probably the use of the verb alamma 
in the sense of “to be on the brink of carrying out something”. 

As for the term al-rabi‘, which we have translated as “the field”, al- 
Qastallani and al-Sindī state that it refers to a stream of water, although 
there is nothing to negate the interpretation offered in our translation. 

9. Illa akilat al-khadir is glossed as the exceptive clause known as ts- 
tithna’ mufarragh." Indicated as well is the reading alā, which is glossed as 
an exhortative particle. 

Alongside khadir there exist such variants as khudar, khidr, khadtra, 
khudra, and khadra’ as well. Several commentaries, in particular the Nihaya, 
insist on the fact that the greenery in question (buqul) does not belong to 
the “fresh and abundant” plants that appear after the rain, but rather are 
of the kind of plant that livestock eat after it has [14] dried up and that the 
bedouin also call janaba. The expression refers as well to an animal that is 
moderate in appetite. None of the commentaries specifies the kind of animal 
in question; they apparently have in mind camels, cattle and sheep (dabba, 
mashiya, bahimat al-an'“am). 

Thalata is said for the kind of excrement that emerges easily in the form 
of a thin substance. 

Sections 10 and 11 do not contain any particular difficulties for the com- 
mentators apart from the testimony of evil conduct on the Day of Judge- 
ment, which is interpreted in diverse fashion. 


k kx * 


The five redactions in question here each has the same series of five re- 
spected traditionists in the oldest section of their isnads. As already men- 
tioned above, the earliest authority is al-Khudri. Following him comes, first, 
‘Ata’ ibn Yasar, a mawla of Maymūna, the last wife of the Prophet, who 


°Al-Baqillani, I'jāz al-Qur'an (Cairo, AH 1349), 70. 


"See William Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, II (Cambridge, 1898), 336. 
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died at an advanced age around 720,8 then Hilal ibn Maymiina, the son of 
Maymüna by one of her previous husbands, also named Hilal ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Usama (according to al-Qastallani, he belonged to the sighar al-tàbi^n; he 
does not appear in the edition of Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagāt),* then Yahya ibn Abi 
Kathir, a mawlá of the Tayy, who lived in al-Basra and died in 746,10 and 
finally, Hisham ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Dastawā'ī, who also lived in al-Basra, 
where he sold fabrics imported from Dastawā, a place in Fars. He died in 
769.11 Given the residence of the final two authorities, this first group of 
five redactions can be designated as the BASRAN GROUP. 

The other seven redactions can be divided into three groups on the basis 
of evidence contained in the texts. All have in common, however, that, in 
Section 7 the Prophet says: “good cannot bring about anything other than 
good" (lā ya’tt l-khayru illa bi-l-khayr), which is a decidedly more precise 
and striking form of expression and may have been an earlier formulation. 
As for the remaining material, Sections 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, and, in particular, 9, 
contain, despite variants in wording that allow one to distinguish between 
the groupings, the same basic content. 

Redactions B and L appear to belong together as much on the basis of 
their text as their isnad. As the earliest authorities they provide the first 
three individuals of the isnad of the first group. Following them appears 
Fulayh ibn Sulaymān, an inhabitant of Medina who died around [15] 760,!? 
which creates an unlikely chronological distance between him and Hilal.!? 
We have designated this grouping as the FIRST MEDINAN GROUP. 

As for the text, we only possess that of B in its entirety because the 
edition of Ibn Hanbal only provides a few phrases from L; nonetheless, these 
appear to indicate a close resemblance with B, as shown also by the isnād. 
The most telling differences between B (for which the text in the Krehl 
edition has several omissions) and the first group are as follows. In Section 


*[bn Sa'd, Kitāb al-tabagāt al-kabir, ed. Eduard Sachau et al. (Leiden, 1904-40), V, 
129. 

*[The name is mostly given as Hilal ibn Abr Maymüna (see, e.g., Muslim’s Sahih, no. 
2470 according to the edition of the Thesaurus Islamicus Foundation, Vaduz 2000; in other 
editions it is hadith no. 3 in kitāb al-zakāt (no. 12], bab takhawwuf mā yakhruj min zahrat 
al-dunyā [no. 41]). According to Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib (Hyderabad, AH 1327), 
XI, 82, he was a mawlā of the tribe al-‘Amir and died around 724. This information is 
inconsistent with the claim that he was a son of Maymüna, the wife of the Prophet. Ibn 
Hajar does not mention this claim. H.M.]. 

1°Tbn Sa'd, V, 404. 

See Yāgūt, Mu‘jam al-buldān, ed. Ferdinand Wüstenfeld (Leipzig, 1866-73), II, 574. 
!?]bn Sa'd, V, 307. 

13[The distance is 36 years. H.M.). 
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4 the text says: “Following his words the Prophet fell silent. We said: 
‘He is receiving a revelation’. And the people remained still as if they had 
birds perched upon their heads.” This curious phrase is explained by al- 
Qastallani, who says that they behaved like people who, wishing to capture 
the birds, remained still out of fear that they would fly away. No other 
redaction contains this detail. Section 6 says: “The Prophet said: ‘Where is 
the questioner? Is he for: it], in fact, good?', three times”. This probably is 
meant to indicate that these final words were repeated three times. It must 
be that there is some confusion at this point in the text. The words: “Is 
he [or: it], in fact, good?”, appear as well in the fourth (Egyptian) group 
but, in this case, after Section 7, where it seems more likely that they occur 
in their proper place. In the third group it is precisely the statement of 
Section 7 that is repeated three times, which is also more in keeping with 
the meaning. 

The redactions of the third group (C, E, I), though somewhat diver- 
gent, share certain textual particularities, such as in Section 2 in which the 
Prophet employs a superlative when he states: “That about which I fear the 
most for you are the blessings (barakat) of the earth and the splendor of the 
world that God has produced on your behalf”. More characteristic, however, 
is that redactions E and I have the Prophet repeat three times the assertion 
of Section 7: “Good cannot bring about anything other than good”. This 
kind of repetition is a well-known aspect of the Prophet’s preaching; it is 
pointed out clearly in the tradition: “When he uttered a word, he would 
repeat it three times so that one learned it clearly from him” .!4 Redaction C 
does not contain the same tripling, but its absence is by no means extraordi- 
nary in a text of this genre. It appears even probable that the repetition of 
the [16] words in Section 7 is an element particular to the earliest redaction 
of our tradition. 

Section 9 occurs also in its entirety in C, E, and I with a single small 
textual variant at the end, which is significant because it occurs as well in 
the fourth group, that is to say: thumma “adat wa-akalat (“then she resumed 
eating”), in place of thumma rata‘at. The third and fourth groups are alike 
as well in that the verb tjtarrat (“she ruminated”) is added to the actions 
of the “she-eater of grass”. 

Sections 10 and 11 are more concise than in the first group. Here, Section 
10 reads: “Now, this wealth is soft grass. One who takes of it according to his 
right and deposits it where it rightfully belongs is a fine [source] of succour 


14 Al-Bukhārī, Sahih, 1, 36; also see A.J. Wensinck et al., Concordance et indices de la 
tradition musulmane (Leiden, 1936-88), s.v. thalath, I, 297. 
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(ma*ūna). And Section 11: “But one who takes of it unrightfully is like he 
who eats without satiety”. We would point out again that in E, Sections 4, 
5, and 6 are absent. 

The evidence from the isndd of the third group is disconcerting. C 
and E have, as the earliest authorities after al-Khudri, ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar, who 
also figures in the two preceding groups, then Zayd ibn Aslam (d. 753-54),15 
then Malik ibn Anas (d. 795). Redaction I, by contrast, has, after al-Khudrī, 
“Iyad ibn ‘Abd Allah. This figure appears in the fourth group, but the rest 
of the isndd of I is different. Ibn ‘Ajlan occurs first, then Sufyan, both of 
whom are difficult to trace.! One is tempted to think that the isnād of I is 
suspect. The text of I also contains several irregularities in its arrangement, 
which would seem to confirm that this redaction lacks the authenticity of 
the other redactions. It is true that the text of I indicates several points of 
contact with the fourth group, but the evidence of this text joins it more 
closely to the third group, that is, the SECOND MEDINAN GROUP. 

Finally, the fourth group, represented by redactions D and H, possesses 
a clearly Egyptian isndd. Following al-Khudri is ‘Iyad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Sa‘d ibn Abi l-Sarh al-Fihrī, who also figures in the ¿snad of I. He is the son 
of the second governor of Egypt, who died in 657. The year of ‘Iyad’s death 
is not provided by Ibn Sa'd.!? Listed next is Said ibn Abi Said al-Magburī, 
for whom Ibn Sa'd provides an extremely brief notice,!® and, finally, the 
famous Egyptian traditionist and jurist al-Layth ibn Sa‘d (d. ca. 780).!? 

[17] The form of the text of the two redactions of this EGYPTIAN GROUP 
resembles somewhat that of the First Medinan Group (B, L). In Section 4, 
it states that the Prophet fell silent “for one hour” after having heard the 
question. The matter of a revelation then does not arise, and Section 5 is 
missing. More characteristic still is that following the utterance of Section 
7 the Prophet says again: “Is he for: it], in fact, good?”, words that we 
have already encountered in redaction B, but, in this case, prior to Section 
7. Sections 9-11, in sum, have nearly the same text as the Second Medinan 
Group along with several particularities that belong to I. 


'5]bn Hajar, Isāba, no. 9365. 

16 For Muhammad ibn ‘Ajlan, who died 148/765 or 149/766, see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 
IX, 341-42; on Sufyān ibn ‘Uyayna (d. 198/813-14) see ibid., IV, 117-22. A variant of 
version | is also found in al-Humaydī, Musnad (Beirut, 1409/1988), II, 325-26. H.M.]. 

"Ibn Sa'd, V, 180. [According to Ibn Hajar’s Taqrib he died at the beginning of the 
year 100/719; see the note in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, VIII, 201. H.M.). 

18Tbn Sa'd, V, 198. 

19See inter alia Ibn Khallikàn, Wafayāt al-a'yàn wa-anbā' abna’ al-zamün (Būlāg, AH 
1299), no. 559. 
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The evidence of the text of the Egyptian Group thus allows one to as- 
sign it to an intermediary position between the First and Second Medinan 
Groups, which proves its very early provenance. 

One can group the redactions of our tradition in the following fashion: 


al-Khudrī 
‘Ata’ ibn Yasar 'Iyād ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Hilal ibn Maymūna Zayd ibn Aslam [bn 'Ajlān Sa'īd ibn Abi Sa'īd 
Yahya ibn Abr Kathir h Malik ibn Anas Sufyān al-Layth ibn Sa‘d 
BASRAN GROUP FIRST MEDINAN SECOND MEDINAN ? EGYPTIAN GROUP 


(A, F, G, J, K) Group (B, L) GROUP (C, E) (I) (D,H) 
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To justify the effort at philological archeology to which we have subjected 
our tradition we would draw attention to two points, the first of which 
concerns the issue of knowing whether good can engender evil (Section 7), 
while the second has to do with the phrase “the she-eater of grass” (Section 
9). 

The question “can good bring about evil?” does not strike one as very 
Islamic or, in any case, as clearly orthodox from an Islamic point of view. 
In the theological literature, it is relatively rare to find the terms “good” 
(khayr) and “evil” (sharr) used as abstract concepts. Rather, in Islam, 
the terms take on a material sense, understood from a human standpoint, 
of either utility or harm. The commentaries on our tradition themselves 
provide a number of examples. 

It is above all when good is referenced in relation to God who, in His 
omnipotence, can effect all that He wishes, that [18] the theologians: strive 
to prove that good is but an aspect of divine activity. Al-Baydāwī, in his 
commentary on Sūrat Al ‘Imran (3), v. 26 (25), in which it is stated, in 
reference to God, bi-yadika al-khayr [“in Thy hand is the good”], explains 
that the term “good” is used here on its own because good is enacted by 
God as essential, and evil as accidental, since evil is always “particular” and 
good “universal”. We have already seen how al-Qastallani, in commenting 
on Section 7 of our tradition, says that it signifies that that which God had 
decided was good was good, and that which He wished to be evil was evil. 

During the heyday of the Mu'tazila, it was a different situation still. 
One debated abstract concepts and their relation with the Divine. Only the 
tension between good and evil was not a primary concern of intellects in 
the polemic between rationalists and Islamic orthodoxy. As one knows, it 
was principally in reference to divine justice that rational views were put 
forward. Rather it is in the debates of an earlier period that were conducted 
around Mu'tazilism during the ninth century that the question of good and 
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evil is more in evidence. This was the period in which the Mu'tazilīs were 


still grappling with the dualist doctrines propagated by the Manichaeans. 
For Manichaeism, good and evil are two cosmological elements, con- 
nected with the doctrine of a world of light and a world of darkness, both 
of which are eternal, but find themselves in a state of temporal mingling. 
The eternal nature and invariability of light, and of darkness, also describe 
good and evil. Curiously, the idea of a connection between light and good, 
and between darkness and evil, is treated nowhere in the well-known ac- 
count of Manichaeism by the author of the Fihrist.20 Al-Jàhiz, among other 


2°See Gustav Flügel, Mani, seine Lehre und Schriften (Leipzig, 1862). 
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sources of the ninth century, also makes no mention of their views on good 
and evil.?! Only al-Ya‘qibi, in his account of Sasanian history in the first 
part of his historiographic work, provides a sketch of Mani and his doctrine 
in which mention is made of the two moral principles.22 He has Mani say: 
“That which exists of good and benefit (manfa'a, Islamic interpretation) 
emanates from light, and that which exists of evil and calamity comes from 
darkness”. And a bit [19] later: “From that from which good derives, evil 
cannot emanate, and of that from which evil comes, good cannot arise” .?3 
Here the question is formulated in nearly the same manner as the Prophet’s 
statement in the tradition that concerns us here. 

The Kitab al-intisar of al-Khayyat indicates that the same question trou- 
bled the Mu'tazila. It contains a passage in which the author defends the 
Mu tazilī al-Nazzam against the accusation set forth by Ibn al-Rawandi that, 
despite his apparent refutation of Manichaean doctrine, he claims that two 
contradictory actions cannot emanate from a single principle. Al-Khayyat 
demonstrates that this last opinion of al-Nazzām's is nothing other than a 
theory of physics according to which, for example, fire could effect no other 
activity than to warm and ice no other than to chill. And he describes pre- 
cisely how al-Nazzam, using a subtle dialectic, obliged the Manichaeens to 
admit that: 


From a single agent two opposing matters can emanate: that is, 
good and evil, sincerity and falsehood. Therein lies the destruc- 
tion (hadm) of the doctrine of the eternity of two principles, of 
which one is good, the other evil. This is a well-known problem 
(mas'ala mashhiira) .*4 


One also encounters, in several other sections of the Kitab al-intisar, allu- 
sions to this Manichaean doctrine and its refutation by the Mu'tazila.? 

Equally, one finds in the polemic of al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim against Ibn 
al-Muqaffa', published by Guidi, an argument intended to prove that light 
does not always produce good and that darkness does not always produce 
evi].26 


21 Konrad Kessler, Mani. Forschungen über die manichăische Religion (Berlin, 1889), 
365—69. 

22 Al-Ya'gūbī, Ta'rikh. Historiae, ed. Martijn Theodoor Houtsma (Leiden, 1883), I, 180. 

23See also Kessler, Mani, 327-28. 

24: Abd al-Rahim ibn Muhammad al-Khayyat, Kitab al-intisār wa-l-radd ‘ala Ibn al- 
Rawandi, ed. Henrik Samuel Nyberg (Cairo, 1344/1925), 30-31. 

25 Ibid., 48, 50. 

26Michelangelo Guidi, La Lotta tra l’Islam e il Manicheismo (Rome, 1927), 7-8. 
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In the texts cited above, the question is not posed quite in the same 
manner as that of the tradition of the “she-eater of grass”. Here the for- 
mulation takes on a popular naiveté that has not yet been elevated to the 
level of theology. One understands that guestions of this kind have troubled 
the intellects of pious men, even if they have not yet been trained in more 
abstract forms of reasoning. It is precisely for this reason that the words 
of the Prophet: "Good cannot bring about anything other than good”, as 
a response to a question pertaining to it, can be easily associated with the 
spiritual ambiance [20] of his surroundings. This would be a reason to 
accept that the tradition in question is indeed quite old and dates to the 
earliest period of Islam. It bears no mark of propaganda or polemic. But 
it is also quite probable that, in this setting, one had a vague perception 
of Manichaean, or more generally, Gnostic ideas that sprang from the vex- 
ing problem of how evil entered the world. It was a problem for which 
the Prophet here provides a casual opinion, albeit one that later would be 
emphatically ignored by orthodox theology. 

That the problem, posed as it is by the questioner in the tradition, 
survived in its popular formulation is evinced by a quatrain from ‘Umar 
al-Khayyam: 


One says that arguments will flair on the Day of Resurrection, 
And that this Exalted Friend will grow violent. 

Of pure good nothing can spring other than goodness. 

Be joyful, the end of things will be kind.?” 


In the Persian world of the eleventh century, however, religious ideas of 
pre-Islam were preserved with greater tenacity. 

The second point concerns the curious phrase: “the she-eater of grass”. 
Stylistically, it is very unlike Arabic if it is to be read as a vaguely poetic 
paraphrase used to describe a particular animal. In the literary tradition of 
several Indo-European language groups, such as the Arian languages, Greek 
and Germanic, the usage of compound adjectives functioning as substantives 
used to describe the object designated by the substantive that they modify 
is very common. In the Iranian of the Avesta, this type of compound is 
well-known, and equally, in Persian, compound adjectives are so numerous 
that it would be superfluous to cite examples. Thus āktlat al-khadir in all 
likelihood is a translation of an expression such as sabz-khwar. In this case, 
one thinks immediately of the bovine species, which would be intelligible in 


27'Umar al-Khayyam, Rubā'īyāt (Calcutta 1252/1836), no. 147; The Quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, trans. Edward Henry Whinfield, 2nd rev. ed. (London, 1893), no. 193. 
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a [21] circle of Iranians or Iraqis, but decidedly not for the civilisation of the 
Arab steppe, where the camel would serve more appropriately as a model for 
parables and comparisons. Curiously, the type of animal is not specified by 
a single commentary (see above). We have observed that several redactions 
(C, E, D, H) add, in Section 9, that the she-eater of grass “ruminates” 
after having eaten. This can apply to camels as well, although it is highly 
improbable that the camel, for all that it is a herbivore and ruminant, would 
be called a “she-eater of grass”. 

We have seen that several commentators, notably Ibn al-Athir in the 
Nihāya, conceive of the phrase in an entirely different manner.? He stresses 
the term al-khadir, which denotes a type of stunted and withered grass. 
Manifest in this explanation is an Arabic sense of style and, at the same 
time, the need to provide the phrase with an acceptable meaning. One 
might ask, however, whether this explanation of al-khadir was created for 
the need at hand, not least because it is passed over in the lexicographical 
sources.2% Most of the other commentaries, moreover, do not include Ibn 
al-Athir's solution. 

Furthermore, one can point out that Section 9, and that which comes 
after it, mark a rather abrupt and illogical transition, one that is barely 
concealed by the conjunction illa. In addition, the syntactic thrust of illa 
is sharply debated in some of the commentaries. It is as if the three final 
paragraphs were added later to the original tradition for which a perfectly 
acceptable ending is provided by Section 8. 

Returning to the tradition in the form that we now possess, we would 
propose the following conclusions regarding its origins and history. 

The point of departure is the debate surrounding the question of knowing 
whether evil, or bad things, can give rise to good. It is very possible that the 
Prophet himself voiced an opinion on this eminently practical problem. The 
very early date of the Prophet's statement is corroborated by the antiquity of 
the isnads, which prove that there were different lines of tradition in Medina, 
Egypt and Iraq, all traceable back to al-Khudri. We can suppose that the 
preaching in Section 2 belongs to the original version. The details concerning 
the Prophet's troubled silence and the [22] indications of a revelation may 
have already been a later embellishment. One of the redactions (E) omits 
these entirely and other redactions are considerably less detailed than those 
of the Iraqi group. 


*8Ibn al-Athir, Nihāya, 299, s.v. al-khadir. 
?? E.g., it does not appear in Georg Wilhelm Freytag, Lericon Arabico-Latinum (Halle, 
1830-37). 
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By contrast, Sections 9-11, which begin by introducing the “she-eater of 
grass” and her conduct, following by the exhortatory passages on the correct 
attitude of the pious, may have been added later in Iraq, a conclusion that 
is evinced by the uniformity of the text in the Basran redactions. They 
must have been added even later to the non-Iraqi redactions that are, at 
least in Sections 10 and 11, less uniform. Only Section 9, which is, at once, 
the most characteristic and the least susceptible to an arbitrary alteration, 
retained more or less its original form throughout. The work of integrating 
elements of the oldest version of the tradition and its accretions may have 
been carried out by the compilers of traditions in the first ‘Abbasid century. 
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THE WILL OF SA’D B. A. WAQQAS: 
THE GROWTH OF A TRADITION 


R. Marston Speight 


The following is a form analysis of the tradition attributed to the 
sons and daughter of Sa‘d b. a. Waqqas according to which their 
father was forbidden by the Prophet to bequeath more than one-third 
of his estate. This hadith became one of the fundamental texts of 
Islamic laws of succession. The analysis is based on principles and 
presuppositions which have been enunciated in an unpublished 
doctoral thesis.!) The results of this study are in no wise conclusive or 
satisfying in themselves. They constitute but some of the elements 
which go into a full comprehension of the hadith literature. The limi- 
tations of this kind of inquiry point out the need for team work in the 
field. Legal specialists, historians of religion, ?snád critics, linguists and 
others should coordinate their efforts and concentrate their insights 
upon a particular body of texts. 

One can scarcely speak of the laws of form analysis in the field of 
oral literature. Too many elements are missing in the evidence at our 
disposal for definitive statements to be made. But use can be made of 
observations made by students of other oral literatures, and above all 
one can “listen” to the texts, making an effort to appreciate their 
quality as orally transmitted material. What we have as evidence are 
nineteen versions, each one in a stage of suspended development, 
suspended from the moment that it became frozen in a written com- 
pilation. Because of better attestation and usefulness, some versions 
were “performed” and passed on far more often than others. This fact 
is reflected in the higher degree of evolution which they manifest. 
However, they coexist with less known and less well attested versions 
which by virtue of their more limited use show a less full evolution. It 
will be noted that no effort is made here to analyze the asānīd. This 
is not because they are considered to be unimportant, but simply 


1) R. M. Speight. The Musnad of al-Tayalisi: A study of Hadith as Oral 
Literature. The Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1970. 
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because a form analysis must be concerned primarily with the structure 
of the main. A few obvious and significant features of certain asānīd 
will be pointed out, however. 

The nineteen versions will be presented in the order of their com- 
plexity. 


1. M. b. ‘Umar, Sufyān b. ‘Uyayna, I. a. Najih, Mujahid. 
Sad b. a. Waqqüs said: "I fell ill, and the Apostle of God came to 
visit me. He put his hand on my breast and I felt its freshness on my 
heart. Then he said, ‘Something is wrong with your heart. Call for al- 
Hārith b. Kalada, a member of the Thaqif tribe, for he is a physician. 
Tell him to take seven ‘Ajwa dates from al-Madina, crush them along 
with their pits and then put them into the corner of your mouth.’’’?) 


The form of this text is that of a biographical detail from the life 
of a Companion. It is one of the more developed of the reportorial 
types to be found in the hadith literature. However, it did not evolve 
into a story form. Also the absence of description and the conciseness 
of the text point to a less than full evolution. On the other hand there 
is evidence of a certain amount of change from a hypothetical primi- 
tive version. This is seen in the use of the first person and the direct 
quotation from the Prophet. The latter would sound more natural as 
indirect speech. On the whole, however, this text is remarkably unified 
and coherent. It bears the marks of an authentic and spontaneous 
recollection, whose life setting should not be sought in other than 
biographical interest. 

Certain elements of the text recur in other hadith, as, for example, 
the visit by the Prophet to a sick friend, the laying of his hand upon 
the sick one's breast, and the medicinal value of ‘Ajwa dates.) But 
these motifs help to form a harmonious whole here, whereas we feel 
that when they are used elsewhere, they are drawn in to serve other 
life settings in a slightly artificial way. 

This text apparently only occurs in I.S and A.D. It was probably 
not used extensively, perhaps because it served no legal or religious 
purpose. 

It is distinctive in that it is one of the very few versions that is not 
attributed to a child of Sa‘d. This distinction could be significant if a 
full study of the nineteen asānīd should reveal that attribution of a 
version to a child of Sa‘d was more than likely only a formal device 
used by subsequent guarantors. 


2) I. S., III, 146—47. A.D., tibb, 12. 
3) Bu., at'ima, 43. 
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Archaic words found in this text are: waja”a, “to crush, to pul- 
verize”, and ladda, “to put a medicine in the corner of a patient's 
mouth.” 


2. Yahya al-Qattán, al-Ja‘d b. Aws, “Abisha bint Sa'd. 
Sa‘d said: “I became ill in Mecca, and the Apostle of God came in to 
visit me. He rubbed my face, my chest and my abdomen. Then he said, 
ʻO God, heal Sa‘d.? And in my imagination I can still feel how cool his 
hand was upon my heart.''4) 


This, another biographical detail, is clearly related to 1., but it has 
changed considerably. The place given is Mecca. The Prophet's rubbing 
of Sa*d's body is not said to be for the purpose of diagnosis, as the 
touch was in 1. Elaboration is seen in the increase of the number of 
places on the body which he touched, the fact that he rubbed Sa‘d’s 
body, and the abiding recollection of the coolness of Muhammad's 
hand. The prayer for healing is à new element, and because of evidence 
to be seen in subsequent versions, we feel that it is probably drawn 
from a tradition about another individual. We can imagine that the 
two stories became confounded, perhaps because Sa‘d’s renown was 
so much greater than that of the other person. 

Without any other evidence the life setting appears to be similar 
to that of 1., but the story has lost its unity of structure. We shall see 
however, upon examination of 3., that it and 2., probably had the 
same life setting. 


3. Hārūn b. ‘Abd Allāh, Makki b. Ibrahim, al-Ja‘id, “Abisha bint Sad. 
Her father said: “I became ill in Mecca, and the Prophet came to visit 
me. He put his hand upon my brow, then he rubbed my chest and my 
abdomen. Then he said, "O God, heal Sa‘d, and make his emigration 
complete!’ ’’5) 


2. and 3. represent what we might call a vertical development of 
the tradition, that is, the evidence of minor differences within a group 
of versions having the same general structure and content. By contrast 


4) al-Dhahabi, Siyar A‘lam al-Nubalā?, I, 74. The 2 vol. Cairo edition of this 
book (n.d.) gives Yahya al-Battán as the first guarantor of this tradition, which 
spelling is probably a typographical error. The verb translated, "I became ill”, 
is literally, “I found myself in a miserable state" (tstakantu) Probably, it should 
be tshtakaytu, as in 3. These two words look exactly alike except for their 
diacritical marks. 

5) A.D., janā”iz, 7. al. al-Ja‘id, in this version refers to the same person as 
al-Ja‘d in 2. (I. Haj., T'ahdhib, II, 80). 
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there will be seen a horizontal development also, in which new elements 
are combined or old ones reshaped to appear in different structures 
and with varying content. In 3. the recollection of the Prophet's 
hand is omitted, and a new element is added, which explains the fact 
that the incident is localized in Mecca. 

The life setting here is the concern for building up the new Islamic 
community in Medina, composed in large part of muhājirūn, or 
emigrants from Mecca and other localities. There was a concern that 
those who emigrated to Medina should stay there.) 

Because Mecca is mentioned in 2. as well as in 3. and because the 
primary guarantors are the same in these two texts, we believe that 
they are essentially the same. Each of them omits an element, either 
from forgetfulness or from misunderstanding; but the omission in 
2. is more serious than in 3., since it obscures the main point of the 
recollection. 

The incident reported regarding the emigration was not expanded, 
because its purpose had been seved after the death of the Prophet and 
the beginning of the spread of Islam. 


4, M. b. ‘Umar, M. b. Salih, ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada. 
And Sa‘d b. Khawla took part in the Battle of Badr when he was 
twenty-five years old. He also took part in ‘Uhud, al-Khandag and al- 
Hudaybīya. He married Subi‘a bint al-Hārith al-Aslamiya, who, a 
little while after he died, gave birth to a child. The Apostle of God said 
to her, ““Marry whom you will.” 

Sa‘d b. Khawla had gone forth to Mecca and died there. 

In the year of the Conquest of Mecca Sa‘d b. a. Waggāg became ill 
and the Apostle of God came to visit him, when he came from al- 
Ji'rānā to visit the holy places. He said, “O God, complete the emi- 
grations of my Companions, and do not send them back to where they 
came from.” 

But the unfortunate one was Sa'd b. Khawla. The Apostle of God 
lamented him. He disliked that anyone who had emigrated from Mecca 
should return to it, or remain in it more than was necessary to ac- 
complish his pious exercises.’) 


Here the story of Muhammad’s visit to Sad is introduced abruptly, 
without even an tsndd, in connection with the biographical detail 
about Sa‘d b. Khawla. The life setting is still the same as 2. and 3., 


6) Qur. 4:100. 

7) LS., III, 408—09. of. Bu., hajj 441, I.H., V, 52, where it is prescribed that 
a pilgrim should remain no longer than three days in Mecca after completing 
his pilgrimage. 
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that is, a concern for maintaining the integrity of the group of muha- 
jirun in Medina. To reinforce the importance of completing the hijra, 
Sad b. Khawla is placed in the story as a foil to Sad b. a. Waggās. 

The manner in which the comment about Sa‘d b. Khawla is 
appended to the account of the sick visit shows that it was an after- 
thought. It is not clear whether the Prophet was supposed to have 
said that Sa‘d was the unfortunate one, or whether it was a comment 
by the guarantor.) At any rate this comment became an integral, 
although disjointed, part of the tradition, as will be seen in further 
versions. 

Sa‘d’s wife, Subi‘a, was said to have added still more force to the 
point about the hijra by reporting that Muhammad said, “Whoever 
is able to die in Medina (understood, as an emigrant), let him die there. 
Whoever dies there will benefit from my intercession or my testimony 
on the Day of Resurrection.”?) 

The detail that Sa‘d fell ill during the Conquest of Mecca may 
have been added to make the date to coincide with the time when 
some authorities, although a minority,!?) thought that Sa‘d b. Khawla 
died. The stronger opinion was that he died later, at the time of 
Muhammad's Farewell Pilgrimage, and we shall see later how this 
affected the development of our tradition. 

Version 4. *with its awkward juxtaposition of elements from two 
biographies, and the use of the third person in the narration' was 
probably not a much used version. On the other hand, the direct 
quotations from the Prophet and the statement, “Do not send them 
back to where they came from," not seen in 2. and 3., reveal a certain 
amount of creative evolution. 

The next five versions are all based on the recollection that Muham- 
mad visited Sa‘d when he was ill. But the relationship to 1. is only 
implicit. There is no explicit link, and an entirely new element is 
added. This horizontal development of the tradition can be seen in 
two vertical trends. 


Trend I 


5. ‘Abd Allāh, Ibn Hanbal, M. b. Ja'far, Shu‘ba, Simāk, Mus'ab b. Sad, 
Sa‘d. The Apostle of God went in to visit Sa'd when he was ill. He said, 
“O Apostle of God, shall I bequeath all of my wealth?” 


8) al-Nawawi on Mu., XI, 79. 
9) 1.'A.B., IV, 1859. 
19) al-Tabarī, cited by I.‘A.B., II, 686; and I.'I., I, 11. 
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M.: “No.” 
S.: “Two-thirds, then?” 
M.: “No.” 
S.: “One-third, then?" 


And he was silent.) 
6. Zuhayr b. Harb, al-Hasan b. Mūsā, Zuhayr, Simāk b. Harb, Mus‘ab b. 
Sa‘d, Sa‘d. 
S.: "I fell ill, and I sent for the Prophet. Then I said to him, ‘Let me 
divide my wealth as I please.’ He refused. Then I said, ‘A half, 
then?’ He refused. So I said, ‘A third, then?’ After the third he 


was silent.” 
He said, “And afterwards the third was permitted.’’!?) 


The new element is introduced by a stereotyped Statement, 
Question and Answer form. 5. occurs within a larger structure which 
is a collection of anecdotes regarding Sa‘d, several of which have to 
do with the reasons for the revelation of certain Quranic verses. It 
would appear to be a quite undeveloped version of the legal text 
which, as it received increasing use through other chains, evolved in 
the direction of greater legal precision. 5. is loosely strung along with 
miscellaneous unrelated accounts; it is told in the third person; no 
place is indicated; no motive for the question is given; and Muham- 
mad’s last answer of silence is vague, although it implies grudging 
approval. 

6., also from Simák and Mus‘ab, is told in the first person and in- 
cludes a slight amount of elaboration. It is isolated from the miscel- 
laneous collection in which 5. is found. The final statement of com- 
mentary is from an unknown guarantor. It is unlikely that Sa‘d is 
represented as the speaker of these words. 

The life setting of this text is not clear. Joseph Schacht proposed 
that the legal principle involved was a measure taken by the Umayyad 
administration to assure that the state might receive a generous portion 
of the estate of those who left no heirs.'’) Be this as it may, from the 
standpoint of literary structure, it seems fairly clear, as subsequent 
versions will bear out, that the Statement, Question and Answer 
about Sa‘d’s will is a form in search of a natural setting. It is unnatural 
to think of it as belonging to the kind of original situation which we 
see in 1. Without going so far as to say that the text was a pure in- 
vention of second century jurists, we sense that its circumstantial 


11) T.H., I, 185—86. 
12) Mu., wagīya, XI, 80. 
18) Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 201. 
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setting is of strictly secondary importance. These versions express 
only a single, unadorned legal principle in a stereotyped formal 
structure. And yet, the memory of Muhammad’s visit to Sa‘d (1.), 
as well as his concern for the Companions’ hijra all play upon the 
transmitters’ minds, so that they seek, at least in some chains, to 
make a combination of these and still other elements, together with 
the testament question. The nature of this amalgam of elements will 
shed further light upon the tradition’s history. 


Trend II 


7. “Abd Allāh, Ibn Hanbal, Waki‘, Hisham, his father, Sad. 
The Prophet went in to visit him when he was ill. He said: “O Apostle 
of God, shall I bequeath all my wealth?” 
M.: “No.” 
S.: “A half, then?” 
M.: “No.” 
S.: “A third, then?” 
M.: “A third, and a third is a lot, (or) a large portion.'**) 


8. al-Qásim b. Zakariyà', Husayn b. ‘Ali, Zayda, ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umar, 
Mug'ab b. Sa'd, his father. 
He said, “The Prophet visited me and I said, “Shall I bequeath all my 
wealth?’ 
M.: ‘No.’ 
S.: ‘A half, then?’ 
M.: ‘No.’ 
S.: ‘What about a third?’ 
M.: "Yes, and a third is a lot.” 


9. ‘Abd Allāh, Ibn Hanbal, ‘Abd al-Rahmān, Hammam, Qatáda, Yūnus 
b. Jubayr, M. b. Sa‘d (May God be pleased with him), his father. 
The Prophet went in to him when he was sick in Mecca. 

S.: “I have only one daughter; shall I bequeath all my wealth?” 
M.: “No.” 

S.: “Shall I bequeath a half?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “Shall I bequeath a third?” 

M.: “A third and a third is a large portion.''1") 


Although these three versions have different chains of guarantors, 
they seem to belong to one vertical development. All three of them have 
Sad ask, “Shall I bequeath all my wealth?" All three have the detail 
of Muhammad’s qualified approval of one third, thus bringing more 


14) I.H., I, 172. 
18) I.H., I, 172—73. 
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precision to the rule than was seen in 5. and 6. 8. is probably at a 
later stage of development than 7., since it is in the first person. The 
omission of mention of Sa‘d’s illness in 8. is insignificant, since the 
verb, ‘dda means “to visit a sick person.” 9. shows a still greater 
evolution with the addition of a motive for the question: “I have only 
one daughter,” but it is not clear whether this means that the daughter 
was his only family relation, his only descendant, or his only heir. 

Early in the history of the transmission of our tradition the two 
horizontal developments that we have noted (2., 3. and 4. on the one 
hand, and 5., 6., 7., 8. and 9. on the other) joined in varying ways. 
The recollection of 1. recurs in fragmentary fashion, and serves as an 
unsuccessful means of integrating the various elements which are 
combined into complex, but disjointed texts. Calling this effort at 
combination a third horizontal development, we note within it two 
vertical movements, based on the main point of the text. In one case 
the Companions’ hijra is slightly uppermost, whereas in the other, 
Sa‘d’s will is obviously primary. 


I. Hijra texts 


10. ‘Abd Allāh, Ibn Hanbal, ‘Abd al-Rahmān, Sufyân, Sa‘d, ‘Amir b. Sad, 
his father. 
He said that the Prophet came to visit him in Mecca, and he disliked 
that anyone should die in the land from which he had emigrated. 
M.: “May God have mercy on Sa'd b. 'Afrá”, may God have mercy on 
Sa'd b. “Afrá”.” 
He had only one daughter. 
“O, Apostle of God, shall I bequeath all my wealth?” 
: “No.” 
“A half, then?” 
: “No.” 
“A third, then?” 
: “A third, and a third is a lot.” 
“It is better that you should leave your heirs rich than that you 
should leave them destitute to beg from others.” 
“And whatever you spend is considered as alms, even the morsel 
of food that you put in your wife's mouth.” 
"Perhaps God will raise you up to benefit some people and to 
afflict others.”18) 


a 
b 
c 


= UD = t bet tn 


i 
e 
f 
11. M. b. a. ‘Umar al-Makki, al-Thagafī, Ayyüb al-Sakhtiyàni, ‘Umar b. 
Sa‘id, Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Ķimyārī, three sons of Sa'd. 


The Prophet went in to visit Sa‘d in Mecca, and the latter wept. 
M.: "Why are you weeping?” 


16) I.H., I, 173. 
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S.: "I dread dying in the land from which I emigrated, even as did 
Sa‘d b. Khawla. 
M.: “O God, heal Sa‘d, O God, heal Sa'd.” 
He said it three times. 
.: “O Apostle of God, I have much wealth, and my daughter will be 
my heir. Shall I bequeath all of my wealth?” 
: “No.” 
“Two thirds of it, then?” 
: “No.” 
“A half?” 
: “No.” 
“A third of it, then?” 
: “One third; and one third is a lot.” 
“Alms which you give from your wealth are truly alms. What you 
d spend to support your family is alms; and what you spend to feed 
your wife is alms.” 
“It is better for you to leave your family well off (or, he said, with 
e a living) then for you to leave them to beg from others (and he 
spoke with hand outstretched).”'17) 


co 


BP ROR OS 


Obviously, we cannot say that these two texts are clearly intended 
to give predominance to the hijra concern, but by virtue of that 
element’s primary place in each series of motifs, it seems that their 
intent is to keep the question of the emigration uppermost. 11. is 
more elaborated than 10. since the latter is told mostly in the third 
person, whereas the former is in the form of a dialogue. Both texts 
locate the sick visit in Mecca, but no date is indicated. 10.a and 11.8 
link the incident with 4. Muhammad's prayer in 11.b recalls 2. and 3., 
but the prayer in 10.b contains an astonishing variant. Sa‘d is called 
Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’. Of course this could have been another name by which 
Sad b. a. Waqqàs was called, but it does not seem to have been cited 
in the biographical notices devoted to him. We shall see that one other 
version refers to him as the son of ‘Afra’, without the name, Sa‘d. It 
is possible that this element was taken from the account of an entirely 
different person who was visited on his sick bed by the Prophet. The 
biographical dictionaries tell of three Medinan brothers of the Najjár 
tribe who were associated with Muhammad and who exceptionally 
were called by the name of their mother, ‘Afra’. Only one of these, 
Mu'adh b. al-Hārith (or b. “Afrá?”) survived the Battle of Badr.!?) 
Details of his subsequent life are uncertain. Some say he died in Medina 
of wounds received at Badr. Others affirm that he lived until “Ali's 


17) I.H., I, 168. 
18) T.:A.B., III, 1408—09. 
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caliphate. He is said to have been one of the first Ansar to become a 
Muslim in Mecca. And Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad records one tradition 
from him, in the isnād of which this Medinah Najjari is called al- 
Qurashi.1?) So, in view of this confusion it would not be surprising that 
some early transmitters passed on the story of Muhammad’s visit to 
Mu ‘adh and confounded it with a similar visit to Sad. In the interest 
of exact repetition of the text, the words, b. ‘Afra’ were retained, even 
though Sa‘d never had that name. 

It can be seen that the hijra concern fits neither the life of Mu‘adh 
b. ‘Afra? nor that of Sa‘d b. a. Waggās, who was visited for the pur- 
pose of diagnosis and treatment (see 1.), and whose illness was not 
originally located definitely in Mecca. So the conclusion must be 
drawn that the thought back of 4. was to use the sick visit (whether to 
Mu'ădh or to Sa‘d) as a vehicle for putting across the matter of 
emigration from Mecca. 

10.c and 11.c both retain the question, “Shall I bequeath all my 
wealth?” 11. elaborates on the subsequent exchange between Muham- 
mad and Sa“d. giving the two motives, for asking about a will, “I have 
much wealth,” and “My daughter will be my heir.” This and 10. (“He 
had only one daughter”) are more precise than 9., for here it is clear 
that Sa‘d’s daughter will be his only heir. However, it is not clear why 
he asks if he should bequeath all of his wealth, since his daughter 
would be entitled to some of it as her inheritance. This might be ex- 
plained as a rather clumsy stage in elaborating on the incident as 
recorded in 5., 6., 7. and 8. That is, in specifying a motive for asking 
about the will (one daughter), there should be a corresponding decrease 
in the amount of wealth which is available for bequeathing. We shall 
see that in the second vertical trend of versions this detail is attended 
to. The expressed motivation for questioning the Prophet throws open 
the question of the life setting for the tradition. Do the motivation 
and other added elements attempt to create circumstances for a text 
whose original life setting is obscure? This would seem to be the case 
as the examination of the remaining versions will reveal. 

10.d and 1l.e are practically identical sayings, which constitute 
an element not seen before. As we shall see in one of the following 
versions, this statement seems to be based on an interpretation of the 
exchange between Muhammad and Sa‘d, according to which Sa‘d 
asked the question out of either an excessively pious desire to help 
others than his heirs, or an unwillingness to be generous to them. The 


19) L.H., IV, 219. 
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exhortation of the Prophet is in agreement with the Qur'àn,??) which 
enjoins liberality to relatives. 

10.e and 11.d, also an element not seen before, represent still 
another interpretation of the exchange, according to which Sa‘d asks 
how much he should bequeath to others than his family because he is 
troubled at the thought of not having given enough alms during his 
life. If this is the interpretation which is intended, then the saying in 
10.e and 11.d was brought in from another hadith and another life 
setting, to express it.21) Originally the statement about alms for this 
family probably owes its existence to the reluctance of certain Arab 
tribes to pay the legal zakāt, or sadaqa, as it was called in the early 
period.22) To mitigate somewhat the requirement, the Prophet is said 
to have broadened the definition of sadaga to include the nafagāt (ex- 
penditures) mentioned here. 

10. and 11. are the first potpourri versions in which six elements 
are gathered in one and five in the other, with no concern for continuity 
or integration. The thought seems to have been simply to recall all 
that had been said on the subject. 


II. The Will Concern 


12. (This and the following versions form a transition from concern with 
the emigration question to an emphasis on the will. In this one the 
former still occupies first place, and yet it is so fragmentary that it is 
evidently not the main point.) 

M. b. ‘Abd al-Rahim, Zakariyá' b. ‘Addi, Marwan, Hashim b. Hashim, 
‘Amir b. Sa‘d, his father. 

He said, "I fell ill and the Prophet visited me. 

S.: "O, Apostle of God, pray God not to send me back to where I came 


from.’ 

M.: ‘Perhaps God will raise you up and cause you to benefit other 
people.’ 

S.: ‘I want to make a will, and I have one daughter. Shall I bequeath 
a half?’ 


M.: ‘A half is a lot.’ 

S.: ‘A third, then?’ 

M.: “A third, and a third is lot, (or a large portion).’” 

He said: “So people bequeathed one third and it was permitted.''22) 


Muhammad’s answer to Sa‘d’s first request is a statement not seen 
before. Probably it was evoked by the remembrance of Sa‘d’s exploits 


20) 2:215, 270; 16:90. 

21) ILH., I, 172. Mu., zakāt, VII, 88. 

22) Encyclopedia of Islam, lst ed., article, Zakāt. Cf. Qur 9:99f. 
35) Bu., wasūyā, 3. 
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during his later life and added as a retrospective semi-prophetic 
utterance in the style of the mandqib (exploits) of the Companions, 
one of the rubrics in the hadith literature. 


13. ‘Abd Allah, Ibn Hanbal, Yahya b. Sad, al-Ja‘d’ b. Aws, *A'isha bint 
Sa'd. 
Sad said: "I became ill in Mecca and the Apostle of God came to visit 


me. 


I said, ‘O Apostle of God, I have left wealth and I have only one 


daughter. Shall I bequeath two thirds of it and leave her one third?’ 


M.: 


ng 1 mn 


‘No.’ 


: ‘Shall I bequeath a half and leave her a half?’ 

: ‘No.’ 

: ‘Shall I bequeath one third and leave her two thirds?’ 

: ‘A third, and a third is a lot (three times).’”’ 

: "He put his hand on my brow and then he rubbed my face, my 


chest and my abdomen, saying, ‘O God heal Sa‘d and complete his 
emigration.’ And I imagine that I can still feel the coolness of his 
hand upon my heart.'*21) 


Here the question about having only one daughter is more precise 
than before. The last statements of Sa‘d are like an appendix to the 
text, constituting an explicit link with those versions which emphasize 
the emigration, and especially with 1., 2. and 3. The will question 
emerges as the main point. 


14. Hisham b. ‘Ammar, al-Husayn b. al-Hasan al-Marwazi and Sahl, 
Sufyān b. ‘Uyayna, al-Zuhri, ‘Amir b. Sa‘d, his father. 


S.: 


"I became ill in the year of the conquest, and I almost died. The 
Apostle of God came to visit me, and I said, "O, Apostle of God, 
I have much wealth and only one daughter as heir. Shall I give 
alms of two thirds of my wealth?’ 


: No.” 


‘A half, then?’ 


.: ‘No.’ 


‘A third, then?’ 


: ‘A third, and a third is a lot. It is better to leave your heirs rich 


than to leave them destitute, having to beg from others.’’’5) 


Here we seem to be on the same ground as in versions 5.—9., but 
thIre are important differences. Although the place and time have no 
relevance to the incident as recorded here, we are told that it took 
place during the year of the conquest, thus establishing a tenuous link 


M) ILH., 
25) I.M., 


I, 171. 
wasaya, 5. 
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with the hijra text (see 4.). Also Sa‘d asks not if he should bequeath 
all of his wealth, but it he should give alms of two thirds of it. This 
fact, taken with Muhammad's final statement makes us think that 14. 
favors the interpretation that Sa‘d was thinking wrongly of helping 
others when he should have been thinking of leaving his heirs well off. 
This interpretation is seen even more clearly in the next version. 


16. ‘Abd Allāh, Ibn Hanbal, al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, Zā'”ida, Atā” b. al-Sà'ib, 
Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Salami. 
Sa‘d (may God be pleased with him!) said, on the subject of the Apostle’s 
approval(?)?*) of the third: “He came to visit me and said to me, ‘Have 
you bequeathed?’ 
S.: ‘Yes, I am giving all my wealth to the poor and the destitute and 
to wayfarers.'27) 
: “Don't do that.” 
“My heirs are rich. What about two thirds?” 
: “No.” 
‘A half, then?” 
: No.” 
“One third?” 
: ‘One third, and one third is a lot.’ ”28) 


This version omits all mention of Sa‘d’s sickness or the place. It is 
exclusively concerned with the will, and with a particular interpreta- 
tion of the question and answer exchange about the will. It is expanded 
into a simple story, showing good unity and creative development. 
No daughter is mentioned, and his heirs are rich, so he proposes to 
bequeath all of his wealth to others. This is clearly an enlargement 
upon the life setting attributed to the text by 10.d, 11.e and 14.?9) 


16. ‘Abd Allāh, Ibn Hanbal, Waki‘, Mistar and Sufyán, Sad b. Ibrahim, 
Sufyān from ‘Amir b. Sa‘d and Mis‘ar from some of Sa‘d’s family (may 
God be pleased with him), Sa'd. 

( The Prophet went to see him when he was ill in Mecca. Then I said: 
“O Apostle of God, shall I bequeath all of my wealth?” 


M.: “No.” 
a S.: “A half, then?” 
M.: “No.” 


S.: “A third, then?” 
M.: “A third, and a third is a large portion, (or a lot)."' 


26) The printing is defective here in the published text. 

27) Allusion to Qur. 30:38. 

28) T.H., I, 174. 

29) In al-Tibrīzīs Miskhat al-Masābīh, translated by J. Robson, II, 656, 
there is related a version which is very similar to 15., but slightly less detailed 
and couched in the third person. Hence it probably marks an earlier stage of 
transmission. 
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b | “Tt is better to leave your heirs wealthy than to leave them to 
beg from others.” 
“And whatever you spend for your family you will be rewarded for 
it, even for the morsel of food that you put in your wife's mouth.” 
(misplaced portion) 
a (At that time he had only one daughter. 
d (Then Sa‘d mentioned the emigration. 


e 


e (M.: "May God have mercy on the son of “Afrá”.” 


, “Perhaps God will raise you up so that you can benefit some 
people and afflict others.''30) 


This is another potpourri version having the will question upper- 
most with all of the elements seen thus far thrown in. 'There is more 
concern here than in 10. and 11. to establish a link with the sick visit 
and the hijra question (see 16.d, e). 16.e recalls à mysterious son of 
‘Afra” whom we have seen identified with Sa‘d in 10. Note the awkward 
jump from the third person to the first person in the introduction and 
the misplaced statement, like an after thought, that Sa‘d had only 
one daughter. One of the astonishing things about the transmission of 
hadith is that, whereas minor variants occur in large numbers and do 
not cause any concern to the authorities, yet on the other hand an 
inconsistency like the change from third person to first person here was 
not corrected by some rdwi. Also, Sa‘d’s asking if he should bequeath 
all of his wealth recalls the situation in 5. 7. and 8. where no daughter 
is mentioned. To be consistent, when the daughter is mentioned as an 
heir, the bequest in question should be les; than the totality of his 
estate. 9. contains this same inconsistency. 

The question and answer exchange is almost identical with that of 
7., also from Waki*. So 16. merely tacks on the various extra elements, 
again with no apparent purpose than to cite all that had been said on 
the subject. 


17. ‘Abd Allāh, Ibn Hanbal, “Affân, Wuhayb, ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Uthman b. 
Khuthaym, *Amr b. al-Qàri, his father, his grandfather, *Amr b. al-Qàri. 


The Apostle of God arrived and left Sa*d behind ill when he went forth 
a ! to Hunayn. Then when he came from Ji'rána to visit the holy places, 
he wont in to see him, He was suffering and in a depressed state. 


30) I.H., I, 172. 
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nor children as heirs (ürithu kalàlatan). Shall I bequeath all of my 
wealth or shall I give it away as alms?”’ 
: “No.” 
"Shall I bequeath two thirds?” 
. “No.” 
: “Shall I bequeath a half?” 
° “No.” 
“Shall I bequeath one third?” 
: “Yes, and that is a lot.” 


“O Apostle of God, am I going to die in the house from which I 
went forth an emigrant?” 


a = m E: Z E Z = 


° 


a 
x 


: “I hope that God will raise you up, that He will afflict nations by 
means of you and that He will benefit others by you." 


“O ‘Amr b. al-Qări, if Sa‘d dies after I do, then bury him there in 
the direction of the road to Medina,” and he motioned with his 


S.: "O Apostle of God, I have wealth and I shall leave neither parents 
| hand, thus.?!) 


The details elaborated in the introduction show that the incident 
was supposed to have taken place during the conquest of Mecca. We 
sense that this version has gone through more elaboration than those 
seen thus far, but it has not resulted. in a better integrated text 
thereby. Its five elements, including 17.e, a new one added by *Amr b. 
al-Qàri,??) are loosely joined in the potpourri style. 17.c is added 
without concern to include Muhammad’s prayer, for the will question 
is uppermost. In 17.b there is a surprising new interpretation given 
to the questioning about & will. Sa*d's motive is that he is going to 
bequeath kaldlatan.**) This Quranic expression is obscure, but the 
most generally accepted meaning of it is that it refers to a case where 
the deceased person leaves neither descendant nor ascendant (lā 
walad wa là walid). So this is the fourth motivation which has been 
given for the incident. One was that Sa‘d had much wealth, another 
that he had only one daughter, another that his heirs were rich, and 
now that he has no direct heirs. The “one daughter" versions and the 
"kalala one may indeed refer to a single interpretation, for a widely 
held position was that if the deceased left only a daughter, this, too, 
constitued kalāla, for in that case the collaterals inherited along with 
her. She was not entitled to the whole inheritance.24) 


31) LH., IV, 60. 

32) This guarantor has not been clearly identified. Only one of the Com- 
panions, Sad b. ‘Ubayd, is said to have received the nisba, al-Qări (I.S., II, 600); 
so it would seem that this might be a faulty $snad. 

33) Our. 4:12, 176. 

34) al-Nawawī's commentary on Mu., XI, 59. 
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Although it is not clear whether this version understands kaldla as 
the same as “one daughter” or not, in either case, the thought in 16. is 
that Sa‘d was trying to excuse himself from providing for collaterals 
by doing good to those outside his family. 

The final two versions are the best known in the standard collec- 
tions of hadith and show the highest degree of development. 


18. Yahya b. Yahya al-Tamimi, Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, Ibn Shihab, ‘Amir b. Sad, 
Sa‘d b. a. Waggās. 

He said, “The Apostle of God visited me during the Farewell Pilgrimage 
because of a sickness that I had which almost killed me.” 


I said to him, ‘O Apostle of God, you see the suffering that has befallen 
me. I have much wealth and only one daughter to inherit from me. 
iae I give alms of two thirds of my wealth?’ 

: ‘No.’ 

‘Shall I give alms of half of it?’ 

: ‘No, one third, and one third is a lot.’ 


& 


‘It is better for you to leave your heirs rich than to leave them 

| destitute, begging from others.” 
d ‘Any expense which you incur, seeking thereby the face of God,**) 
will be rewarded, even to the morsel of food that you put in your 


wife’s mouth.’ 


‘Oh, Apostle of God, will I be left behind my friends?’ 
: "You will not be left behind, and any work that you will do, by 
which you seek the face of God, will result in your advancing a 
step and a rank.” 
‘Perhaps God will leave you so that he might cause you to benefit 
some peoples and afflict others.’ 
“O God complete the hijra of my Companions and do not send them 
back to where they came from.’” 
But Sa'd b. Khawla is the wretched one. He said, ““The Apostle regretted 
that he died in Mecca.””36) 


f 


h 


19. Yahya b. Qaza‘a, Ibrahim, al-Zuhri, ‘Amir b. Sad b. Malik, his father.?") 


This last text is almost a verbatim duplicate of 18. except that it 
is a little more awkwardly arranged, with several side comments as to 
the transmitters of certain parts of the version. 

An important new element here is the dating of the incident during 
the Farewell Pilgrimage. Probably this came about when it became 


55) Allusion to Qur. 2:272; 30:38; 92:20, meaning “seeking to please God.” 

86) Mu., XI, 76 et al. 

37) Bu., manaqib al-Anşăr, 49, et al., with different intermediate guarantors 
indicated. 
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generally accepted that Sa“d b. Khawla died during that time.?9) It 
would have been inconsistent to continue to speak of the two Sa‘d’s 
together if Ibn a. Waqqas's sickness had occurred several years before 
Ibn Khawla’s death. 

All of the elements seen before are found in 18. and 19. except the 
beneficent touch of Muhammad and, of course, the diagnosis and 
treatment of Sa‘d’s illness, which latter details play no part in the 
evolution of the tradition. In addition there is one new statement, 18.e, 
about being left behind. This adds nothing to the picture. 18. and 19. 
endeavor to relate everything that has been said about Sa‘d’s illness. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Below is a diagrammatic summary of the horizontal and the 
vertical developments which we have noted. 


visit Emigration texts 


AA ll as 


Trend Trend Transition & 
= one two integration ^ Potpourri 
4 
Š | 4 6 9 11. 15 19 
3 3 5 8 10. 14. 18 
E 2 7 13. 17 
"U 12. 16. 

bl 

3 Sick Sick visit & Will concern Hijra Will concern 
t 
o 
> 


(horizontal development) 


When we examine versions 5., 6., 7. and 8., and then study 9. 
through 19. with their attempts to attach somc life setting to the will 
concern by tacking on several different motivations and two state- 
ments drawn from other sources (18.c, 18.d), it seems that Schacht’s 
proposed explanation for the will question is highly plausible.*%) That 
is, the rule of no more than one third was made in the fiscal interest of 
the empire. If a person died, leaving no legal heirs, then his estate 
would belong to the government. So by restricting the amount of 
legacies, the state’s portion would be greater. 

It seems obvious that a bare statement of the question and answer, 
as in 5. through 8. was not sufficient for many transmitters. So there 
resulted the interesting evolution which we have traced. 

In summary it is as follows: 

A primitive story of Sa‘d’s illness (1.). 


88) I.Haj., al-Igába, III, 84—85; I.'A.B., II, 586. 
39) J, Schacht, op.cit., p. 201. 
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Another primitive story of an illness, purported to be Sa‘d’s, but 
probably that of an Ibn ‘Afra’ (2. cf. 10.b, 16.e), originally. 

The sick visit story used as the vehicle of an emphasis on the 
importance of completing the hijra from Mecca (3., 4.). 

The recollection of a visit to Sa‘d while he was ill is used as the 
circumstance for a second, and probably later, teaching, no more than 
one third of the estate to be willed to those outside the family (5., 6., 
7., 8., 9., 14., 15.). 

The question about the will is given four different ostensible 
motivations, two of which may be the same (much wealth—11., 14.; 
one daughter—9., 10., 11., 12., 13., 14., 16., 18., 19.; rich heirs—15.; 
no direct heirs—17.), and two different implicit interpretations (pious 
concern for others and neglect for family—10.d, 11.e, 14., 16.b, 17, 
18, 19; uncertainty as to whether he has given enough alms during 
his lifetime—10.e, 11.d, 16.c, 17., 18., 19.). 

When the hijra question and the will question are combined, two 
trends are discernable: one which gives the hijra question primary 
place (10., 11.), and the other in which the main point is the will 
question (12. through 19.). 

The way in which these disparate elements were combined to form 
disjointed, awkward units is an indication that most of the transmitters 
never achicved in their own minds a harmonious blending of the 
different parts. Otherwise, we should have seen a form evolved with 
a well-defined literary unity (according to the norms of oral literature). 
Taking into consideration both form and content, the only integral 
literary structures are seen in 1. (Biographical detail), 5. through 9., 
14., 15. (Statement, Question and Answer). Evidently the guarantors 
of 9., 14. and 15. were not concerned with harmonizing all of the 
recollections of Sa‘d’s illness and so they passed on slightly expanded, 
but well integrated, versions of the simple statement of the will 
question (5. through 8.). 

With the others, their desire was both to clarify the unelaborated 
will question and to link this with all that had been said about Sa‘d’s 
illness. We note that the hijra matter is only repeated as before, with 
no elaboration, for it had ceased long ago to be a living concern, and 
had become simply a biographical detail, like 1. 

The following rough chronological pattern can be discerned: 

1. is the oldest text. 

2., 3., 4. came next, but long enough afterwards to explain the 
confusing of Sa‘d with an Ibn ‘Afra’, possibly, in the form we see them, 
coming from the early Umayyad period, since Sa‘d b. a. Waggās lived 
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until 55/675, and this kind of confusion is most likely to have arisen 
after his death. This does not mean that a prototype of the Atjra con- 
cern text was not circulating long before his death, however, which 
had nothing to do with him, personally. 

5. through 19. are later, beginning sometime during the Umayyad 
period. 

Lest it be thought that this interpretation of the evolution of the 
tradition is too radical, in that it rules out Sad as the authentic central 
figure, it should be pointed out that other liberties were taken with the 
memory of this distinguished Companion. In Ibn Sa‘d’s T'abagat*%) we 
read that Sa‘d was in Mecca once with a group of Muslims, and the 
idolaters of that city began to mock and slander them because of their 
religion. They even began to threaten them with physical violence 
So, Sa‘d picked up a camel's jawbone and struck one of the idolaters 
with it and split his skull. This is said to have been the first blood shed 
in the history of Islam. By contrast, a text in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, the 
same collection of anecdotes in which 5. is found,41) relates the following: 

One day the Angár prepared a meal and invited us to it. We drank wine 
until we were intoxicated. Then the Angár and the Quraysh began to boast 
to each other. The Ansar said, “We are better than you.” And the Quraysh 
said, ‘‘We are better than you.” Then one of the Ansar took a jawbone of 
a camel (lahy hazwar) and struck Sa’d’s nose with it, splitting it open. 
So Sa‘d’ nose remained split. 

This was the occasion for the revealing of Qur. 5:93, condemning 
wine drinking. This text must be considered as more authentic than 
the version in I.S., because it is unlikely that a text like the latter, 
putting Sa“d in a good light would have been altered to one like that 
in I.H., which puts the Muslims and him in a bad light. 
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PARE YOUR NAILS: 
A STUDY OF AN EARLY TRADITION 


M.J. Kister 


The Islamic injunction that one should pare one's nails is usually given in the sources 
as belonging to the set of practices observed by the prophets before Muhammad, 
enjoined by them for their people and thus known as one of the practices of the fītra.! 
These practices were followed by the Prophet and prescribed for his community. A 
widely current tradition, reported on the authority of the Prophet, recommended paring 
the nails by stressing that the Devil takes up his abode in the dirt originating between 
the nail and the flesh.? It is evident that the believer has to be alert to the dangers 
associated with the presence of the Devil; negligence or heedlessness in paring one’s 


| See, e.g., al-Bayhagi, a/-Sunan al-kubrā, (Hyderabad 1344). 1. 149: idem, Ma‘rifat al-sunan wa-l- 
üthár, ed. Ahmad Saqr (Cairo 1390/1970), I. 390-91: al-Shaukānī, Nay! al-autar (Cairo 1372/1953), 1, 
130-33; al-Muttaaf I-Hindi, Kanz al-“ummal (Hyderabad 1377/1958). VI, 371-74. nos. 2648-52, 2654, 
2672-75: al-CAyni, ‘Umdat al-qâri. (Cairo reprint), XXII, 44-46 (and see the definition of the fīfra on p. 
45: al-fitra khamsun, ay khamsatu ashvā”a, wa-arāda bi-t-firati al-sunnata l-qadIma llatt khtārahā l- 
anbivā?u *alayhim al-salám wa-ttafaqat ‘alayhi i-sharā?icu fa-ka-annahā amrun jaliyvun fuļirū “alayhi); 
Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bārī (Cairo 1301), X, 282-85: Fadlullah al-Jilâni. Fadlu llāhi l-samad li-taudthi l-adabi 
Emufrad, (Hims. 1388). 11, 680, no. 1257: Abū Talib al-Makkr. Qat al-gulūb (Cairo 1351/1932), IV, 8-9; 
al-Shafranr, Minah al-minna ft l-tamassuk bi-l-sharia wa-l-sunna (Cairo, n.d.), 21; Tagi -Din “Abd al- 
Malik b. Abr I-Munā Nuzhat al-názirin (Cairo 1373/1954). 59: al-Suyūti, al-Zafar bi-qalmi l-zufr, Ms. 
Bodley, Walker 8, fol. 368a: idem, al-Isfár “an qalmi l-azfár, Ms. Hebrew Univ., Yahuda Ar. 749/4, fols. 
lb-2a: al-Munāwi, Favd al-qadtr (Beirut 1391/1972), 11]. 455, no. 2953. Cf. a different argument exposed 
by al-Wassābi, al-Baraka fl fadli l-sa“yi wa-l-haraka (Cairo, 1354), 214-15: cleanliness is one of the 
conditions of faith (wa-gāla şallă llahu “alayhi wa-sallam: buniva l-dInu ‘ala l-nazāfa), one of the 
requirements of cleanliness is to pare one’s nails. These injunctions, including paring of nails, are recorded in 
the commentaries of the Quran as related to Sūra H, 124: ". . .and when his Lord tested Abraham with 
certain words"; see. e.g.. al-Tabart, Tafsfr, ed. Shakir (Cairo, n.d.). IL. 9-10, nos. 1910-14; al-Suyūļi, al- 
Durr al-manthar (Cairo. 1314), 1, 11 t-12; al-Qurtubi. Tafsir (=al-Jami‘ li-ahkâmi l-qurân) (Cairo 
1387/1967), 11. 98: al-Jassās, Ahkām al-qurán (Istanbul, 1335). I. 66: al-Diyārbakri, Ta?rikh al-khamts 
(Cairo, 1283). 1, 208: al-Daraquini, Sunan, ed. ‘Abdallah Hashim Yamānī (al-Madina, 1386/1966), 1, 94- 
95; al-Khaļīb al-Baghdadr, Madih auham (Hyderabad, 1379/1960). H, 199, 1, 14; Juz? fīhi ahádith ab! 
muhammad sufvan b. “uvavna, Ms. Zāhiriyya, had. 18, fol. 264b: cf. Ibn Bābūyah, al-Khigāl, ed. “Alt 
Akbar al-Ghaffarf (Tehran, 1389). 271, no. îl: al-Muttagi I- Hindi, Kanz al-“ummal, IX. 170, no. 1375: 
Muhammad at-Safārīnī, Ghidhā?u l-albāb li-sharhi manzümati l-adab (Cairo 1324), I, 381. 

2 See the various versions: al-Daylami. Firdaus al-akhbar, Ms. Chester Beatty 3037, fol. 116b, infra 
(gallim azfāraka fa-inna l-shay(àna vagtudu ‘ald mā (ala minha); Murtaģā 1-Zabrdr, Ithāfu l-sáda l- 
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nails may turn out to be harmful not only to the careless person, but also to other 
members of the Muslim community, and may even impede the continuous dispensation 
of God's grace or hamper the faithful from carrying out their religious duties. 

A peculiar case in which the Prophet is said to have uttered his opinion about the 
detrimental effects of dirty nails is exposed in a tradition reported by al-Zuhri and 
recorded in a papyrus edited by Nabia Abbott, who read the text as follows:? 


ol CUAL JUS ok yl ot du a> JUG I > [a JG]  .10 


ops ple ly le pede Fx 1363 Qe JE —— Cu, JE Jer oS ll 
y . d> | 


+ pa, Cab l 


Professor Abbott did not translate the document. In her comments? she merely states 
that “the tradition has no parallel in the standard collections” and adduces a 
considerable number of references to demonstrate the preoccupation of the Prophet and 
of his contemporaries with dreams and their interpretation. Professor Abbott is indeed 
right in stating that this tradition has no parallel in the standard collections. 
Furthermore, because of the damaged state of the papyrus, serious difficulties have 
been incurred in deciphering the text of this tradition; some minor misreadings made a 
correct reading almost impossible to achieve and blurred the meaning of the tradition. 

It is evident from the text as it was read that the tradition is based on an implied 
contrast between dirty nails and dreams. The thread can be grasped in a tradition 
recorded by Ibn Abi Hatim al-Rāzī: 


pS bl y pS) gaas GS Js al ety ante abl bo LHI! ys... 
* Law, ¿flor 


Abū Hatim marks this tradition as munkar,’ the reason for this being that al-Fadl b. al- 


muttagīn bi-sharhi asrāri ihyā”i “ulami l-din (Cairo, 1311), II, 410 infra (al-shaytán of the tradition is 
glossed by iblis; another version of the tradition is recorded as well: gussū azāfīrakum fa-inna |-shay(ana 
yajri má bayna l-lahmi wa--zufri, ib., 410 ult.); al-Suyati, al-Zafar, fol. 368 a; idem, al-Durr al-manthar, I, 
113, supra; al-Bahráni, al-Hada? iq al-nádira (Najaf, 1384), V, 570 (“an abi ja farin “alayhi I-salām, gāla: 
innamá quşşu l-azfāra li-annahă magilu l-shay(àn, wa-minhu I-nisyān,... 3... .“anabt“abdi llàh 
“alayhi l-salam, qăla: inna astara wa-akhfā mā yusalliqu --shaytána min ibni ādama in şăra yaskunu 
tahta l-azăfiri. . .); cf. Radi l-Din al Tabarst, Makārim al-akhlāg (Cairo, 1347), 25, ult. 

3 Nabia Abbott, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, II: Quranic Commentary and Tradition (Chicago, 
1967), p. 166, Document 6, no. 6, Il. 10-12. 

4 Ibid., p. 168. 

S Ibn Abr Hatim, Y/al al-hadith (reprint: Cairo, 1343), II, 282, no. 2349. 
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Mukhtar, the transmitter of the tradition, is considered majhúl.* The intent of the 
tradition is clear: people with dirty nails are unable to have true dreams (sādiga); it 
may be concluded that they can have only false dreams (bátila, adghāth al-ahlām).' 


Identical in content with the tradition of the papyrus, but differently shaped, is the 
report given by Khargūshī: 


PS al sl Ja poe JS apel JL. gis asf (e) al Joey OS ss) 185 
Po El yl wa, ? ¿š JUI E 9. oo GS sed JL LA, pe 
10. à biji yo LES. uti as 


This is indeed the version recorded in the compilation of Ps. Ibn Sirin."! 
In the light of these traditions the few errors in Miss Abbott's reading of the text of 
the papyrus can be rectified and the precise sense of al-Zuhri's tradition provided: 


QD Lead JUS Ue se os dee uL JU GJ Qa» [a JU] .10 
y J Uc yr y „= lia N 


eco [31] >l [el] elt] Je eee Leo 2 ys [JU ous] Al 
ute e wl ope etl lily 


325 O[2]222 ojs] Y y Luto 2$ pe yLibl 13 .12 
pS tl g> 


The Prophet used to ask [his Companions] about their dreams, and they would respond. Then 
[when] they [once] came!? he asked them several times but none of them gave him any information 
(about his dreams - K.); then the Prophet noticed that their nails had lengthened and that dirt had 
penetrated them. **How will you see (dreams - K.) or be shown (dreams -K.)!? while!‘ this (i.e., the 
dirt) is underneath your nails," asked the Prophet. 


6 See the negative opinions on him: Ibn Abi Hātim, a/-Jarh wa-l-taSdtl (Hyderabad, 1361), III/II, 69, no. 
391 (ahádtthuhu munkara, yuhaddithu bi-l-abaţil): al-Dhahabi, Mizân al-i(tidāl, ed. “Ali Muhammad al- 
Bijâwi (Cairo, 1382/1963), III, 358-59, no. 6750; Ibn Hajar, Lisān al-mizân (Hyderabad, 1330), IV, 449, 
no. 1374. 

7 On the distinction between true and false dreams, see. e.g.. “Abd al-Ghanī al-Nābulusi, Tattīr al-anám 
ft ta<bīri I. manām (Cairo, 1384), 1, 3-4. 

8 The*_9*” missing in text. 

9 In text as Jl 

10 Al-Khargūshi, al-Bishāra wa-l-nidhāra, Ms. Br. Mus., Or. 6262, fol. 6a. 

11 Ps. Ibn Sirin, Tafstru l-ahlami l-kabir (Cairo, 1382/1963), 23. 

12 Miss Abbott's reading! s]. they refused". seems to be unbased. 

13 Cf. this expression about dreams: al-Suyuţi, a/-Durr al-manthar, 111, 311-12 (yaraha I-muminau 
tură lahu), al-Rāghib al-Igfahant, Muhadarat al-udaba? (Beirut, 1961), I, 149 (yaraha l-rajul au tura lahu); 
al-Zurqanf, Sharh al-mawahib al-ladunniyya (Cairo, 1328), VII, 163. 

14 This “3 " omitted in the reading of Miss Abbott blurred, of course, the meaning of the tradition. 
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The intent of the tradition is obvious: believers with long nails'* are barred from 
seeing true, veridical dreams. 

The dirt under the nails of the believers was even more harmful for the religious 
practices of the Prophet himself, as pointed out in another tradition. The Prophet was 
once heedless and committed an error in his prayer; he explained his error by the fact 
that some people attending the prayer had not cleaned their nails.!* 

Another serious event, which might have endangered the continuity of the prophetic 
revelation, is connected, according to one tradition, with the injunction to pare one's 
nails. When the angel Jibril had ceased for a period to convey the revelation to the 
Prophet, he explained to his worried believers that this was a result of the fact that they 
were not careful in paring their nails, trimming their moustaches, and cleaning their 
finger-joints.! 

This, however, is a fragmentary tradition in which no details about the time of the 
event and its circumstances are given. The current reports concerning the pause in the 
revelation usually refer to Sūra X VIII, 24—25: '* And do not say, regarding anything, ‘I 
am going to do that tomorrow’, but only ‘If God will’; and mention thy Lord when thou 
forgettest. . .”; or to Sūra XCIII, 3: "Thy Lord has neither forsaken thee nor hates 
thee. . .”; and differ in their setting and details. The reason for the suspension of the 
revelation was, according to one of the reports, an illness of the Prophet lasting two or 
three nights. A woman then came and derided him by saying that God had forsaken 
him. Some traditions name the woman: she was Umm Jamil, the wife of Abū Lahab. A 
version of this tradition links the story of Umm Jamil and the verses of Sūra CXI about 
her (. . „and his wife, the carrier of the firewood. . .”) with the verses of Sūra XCIII: 
the revelation was delayed after a short time after her talk with the Prophet, in which 
the latter asserted that the verses about her were revealed by God. When the revelation 
was suspended, she came to the Prophet and mocked him, stating that his Devil had left 
him. Then the verses of Stra XCIII were revealed. Another tradition presents an 
opposing point of view: when the pause in the revelation occurred, it was Khadija who 


15 Some Shif compendia draw a clear linc between men and women: while men were enjoined to pare 
their nails, women were ordered to let their nails grow because “it is nicer for them.” Sec al-Bahrâni. al- 
Hada?iq al-nâdira, V, 571 ult.-572, |. l: gāla rasülu llàhi (s) li-L-rijali: gussū azfarakum, wa-li-l-nis@i: 
trukna, fa-innahu azyanu lakunna; al-Tabarsi, Makdrim al-akhlāg, 26, |. | (but curiously: wa-gāla li-l- 
nisi: là tatrukna min azáflrikunna, which scems to be an error). 

{6 See Thābit b. Abr Thābit, Khalqu l-insan, ed. “Abd al-Sattār Farráj, (Kuwayt, 1965), 229: al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidht, Nawadir al-usúl (Istanbul, 1293), 45 (. . .annahu sahā fi salatihi fa-gāla: mā lī là ūhimu wa- 
rufghu ahadikum bayna zufrihi wa-anmulatihi. . .); al-Zamakhshart, al-Fa?ig, ed. Muhammad Abu |-Fadi 
Ibrāhfm, ‘Alf Muhammad al-Bijāwf (Cairo, 1971), IV, 83 (/a-auhama fi salatihi. . .wa-kayfa la ūhimu. 
auhama is glossed by: auhama ft kalāmihi wa-kitābihi idhā asqa(a minhu shay*an): al-Muttaqi |- Hindi, 
Kanz al-(Ummāl, VI, 375, nos. 2682-83; Nur al-Din al-Haythamf, Ma/ma‘ al-zawa?id (Beirut, 1967), I. 
238; Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bárt, X, 291; al-Suyūti, al-Durr al-manthur, J, 113; LSA, s.v. r-f ph, w-h-m (sec the 
variants recorded: lá ahimu, là ayhamu, lā ühimu); Ibn al-Athir, al-Nihâya ft gharibi l-hadtth, s.v. w-h-m, 
r-f-gh; al-Qur(ubt, Tafstr, II, 102; al-Jaşșâș, Ahkam al-quran, I, 66 infra. 

17 Al-Suyou, al-Durr al-manthür, |, 112; Murtada +-Zabfdi, frhāfu, II. 399; al-Zamakhshari, al-Fà?iq, 
IV, 83; al- Bahránt, a/l-Hadā?ig, V, 569; al-Muttagī I-Hindf, Kanz al-“Ummal, VI, 375, no. 2681: "Alī b. 
Rabban al-Tabart, Kitab al-din wa-l-daula, ed. “Adil Nuwayhid, (Beirut. 1393/1973), 62; al-Tabarsi, 
Makarim al-akhlaq, 25 infra. 
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worried about it and asked the Prophet whether God had forsaken him; the verses of 
Sūra XCIII came as an authoritative answer. Another tradition links the verses of Sūra 
XCIII with Sūra XVIII, 24—25, recording a different report: the Jews, consulted by the 
unbelievers of Mecca, advised them to ask the Prophet certain questions in order to test 
whether he was a true Prophet. Having come and put these questions to him, the 
Prophet promised to give an answer the next day without adding the clause in shā a 
llàhu. Then the revelation was suspended, only to resume after a time. A peculiar 
tradition says that the Prophet, hit by a stone, his finger bleeding, recited the well 
known verse: hal anti illā işba'un damiti. . .; then God withheld the revelation. After 
being mocked by a woman about that, the Prophet uttered the revealed verses. Finally, 
there is a tradition according to which Jibril could not enter the Prophet's abode and 
deliver the revelation to him because there was a dead whelp under his bed. The period 
of the delay is given, according to contradictory reports, as two or three days, twelve 
days, fifteen days or forty days.!* 

The tradition recorded by Mugātil in his Tafsir, giving the reason for the revelation 
of the verses in Süra XCIII, is different. It is, in fact, the tradition mentioned above 
(see note 17) with some additional details. The Prophet missed Jibril, who used to 
convey to him the revelation, for forty days (or three days, according to another report). 
The unbelievers in Mecca claimed that Muhammad’s revelation was not from God and 
that Muhammad had his revelation withheld, proving that God had abandoned him and 
hated him. When the Muslims (in Mecca - K.) asked the Prophet, he replied that the 
revelation had stopped because some of them did not clean the joints of their fingers 
and did not pare their nails.!'? 

It is evident that this tradition, recorded in à commentary of the second century and 
echoed in some later commentaries,?? shows the importance attached to the paring of 
nails in the early period of Islam: negligence on the part of the believers could endanger 
the continuity of the revelation granted to the Prophet by God. 

Mujahid (d. 104 H) comments on Sūra XIX, 64: **We come not down save at the 
commandment of thy Lord" that the revelation was suspended and that it was Jibril 
who explained to the Prophet that the reason was that the believers were careless in 
paring their nails, trimming their moustaches, cleansing their teeth (with a siwāk) and 
cleaning their finger-joints.?! 


18 See al-Tabarī. Tafsir (Būlāg) XXX. 148: al-Quriubr. Tafsir, XX. 92-93: Ibn Kathir. Tafsir (Beirut. 
1385/1966). IV. 365-66. VII. 313: al- Wābhidī. Asbāb al-nuzül (Cairo, 1388/1968), 301-2: al-Suyuţi. Lubāb 
al-nugūl ft asbābi l-nuzūl (Cairo, 1373/1954). 144-45, 231-38: idem. al-Durr al-manthür, Vl, 360-61; Ibn 
Hajar, al-Kafi -shāf ft takhriji ahādīthi l-kashsliáf. (Cairo. 1354). 102, no. 306: 185. nos. 325-26; al- 
Samarqandi, Tafsir. Ms. Chester Beatty 3668, 11. 326a; al-Khāzin, Tafsir (Lubāb al-ta?wil fi ma‘ani l- 
tanzil) (Cairo 1381), VII, 214-15: al-Razi. a/-Ta/fsīr al-kabir (= Mafatih al-ghayb) (Cairo, 1357/1938), 
XXXI, 210-11: al-Naysaburi, Ghará?ib al-quPàn, ed. Ibrahim ‘Atwa ‘Awad (Cairo, 1390/1970), XXX, 
115-16. 

19 Mugātil, Tafsir, Ms. Ahmet HI, 74/11, fol. 242b. 

20 See al-Ourtubī, Tafsir. XX, 93 infra: al-Rāzī, al-Tafsir al-kabir, XXXI, 211; al-Naysáburf, Gharā?ib 
al-qurán, XXX, 115 infra. 

21 See al- Wahidt, Asbāb al-nuzül, 203; al-Qurţubi. Tafsir. XI. 127: al-Suyuts, al-Durr al-manthūr, IV, 
279, ll. 9-14. 
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Muslim scholars, of course regarded it as necessary to classify the practice of paring 
one’s nails, establishing its rank and position in relation to other practices bearing on 
cleanliness and purity, like trimming one’s moustache, plucking out the hair of the 
armpits, and shaving the privates. It was necessary to decide whether the practice is 
obligatory and forms part of the sunna. The mandatory character of the practice was 
derived from a tradition quoted from the compilation of Ahmad b. Hanbal and 
attributed to the Prophet: “He who does not shave his privates, pare his nails, and trim 
his moustache is not of us.”*?? This tradition was, however, sharply criticized. Scholars 
pointed out that one of the transmitters, Ibn Lahi‘a,?? was considered unreliable and 
that another version of this tradition, recorded by al-Tirmidhī,* does not include the 
paring of nails (it only mentions the trimming of the moustache). Even granted that the 
hadith is trustworthy, the expression fa-/aysa minnā ‘he is not one of us’ merely 
denotes that the man does not follow the sunna of the Prophet. Al-Munàwi concludes 
that the tradition does not establish the mandatory character of the practice. It is a 
commendable practice (mandübun nadban mu'akkadan), and failure to carry out the 
injunction of the hadith can only be considered as neglect of the sunna.? 

However, there was a problem in connection with the paring of nails which caused 
division of opinions among the scholars: if the water of ablution (wudú') does not reach 
the place blocked by the dirt, should one repeat the ablution or not.?* Al-Sháfi'T gives 
an unequivocal decision concerning one specific question: if someone performs the 
ablution and subsequently trims his beard and pares his nails, does he have to repeat 
the ablution? According to al-Shāfifī the answer is negative.?” 

Scholars were not unanimous about the period prescribed by the Prophet for 
performing the practices of the fitra (trimming the moustache, shaving the privates, 
paring the nails, and pulling out the hairs of the armpits). According to a current 
tradition it is enjoined every forty days.?? The problem under discussion was whether 
this was the prescribed period or whether it was a maximum which one should not 
exceed but which can be shortened according to need.” The tradition recorded by al- 
Bukhari states that Ibn “Umar used to pare his nails every two weeks, implying that 
the Prophet himself practiced it in this way. Another report says that the Prophet used 
to trim his moustache and pare his nails on Friday before going out to perform the 
Friday prayer.*! The latter tradition is contradicted by an opinion recorded in the 


22 Murtaģā 1-Zabrdr, Jtháfu, II, 411, 413; al-Munáwt, Fayd al-qadir, VI, 223, no. 9021: man lam yahliq 
‘anatahu wa-yugallim azfārahu wa-yajuzza shāribahu fa-laysa minnā. 

23 See on him El’, s.v. Ibn Lahita (F. Rosenthal). 

24 See al-Munáwi, Fayd al-qadir, VI, 222, no. 9016. 

25 See the commentary of al-Munáwi, Fayd al-qadir, VI, 223; Murtadā I-Zabidi, /thafu, 411, 413. 

26 See Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bārī, X, 291; Murtaģā I-Zabīdī, Ithāfu, II, 411 sup.; Fadlullah al-Jilanf 
Fadlu. . ., 11, 685. 

27 AlShafitt, al- Umm (reprint: Cairo, 1388/1968), I, 18. 

28 See e.g. al-Suyuţi, al-Durr al-manthür, 1, 112; idem, al-Isfár, fol. 2a; al-Bayhaat, al-Sunan al-kubra, 
I, 150; Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, Zād al-ma“ad (reprint: Beirut, n.d.) I, 45; Murtadă l-Zabidr, Jthafu, 11, 399 
supra. 

29 Al-Shaukāni, Nay! al-au(ár, I, 131-32; Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bàrt, X, 292. 

30 Fadlullah al-Jrlánf, Fadlu. . ., 11,685, no. 1258. 

31 See Ibn al-Jauzi, al- Wafà bi-ahwāli I-mustafā, ed. Mustafa “Abd al- Wahid (Cairo, 1386/1966), 591; 
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Fatāwī Tātārkhāniyya, which disapproves of paring the nails before the morning prayer 
on Friday. The argument of this statement is of some interest: prayer partakes of the 
idea of hajj. As shaving the hair and paring the nails are forbidden during the Aajj and 
only permitted afterwards, these practices must also be considered unlawful before 
prayer. This opinion is further corroborated by a tradition saying that he who pares his 
nails after the Friday prayer has merit equal to that of one who, having performed the 
pilgrimage and the ‘umra, shaves his hair and pares his nails.?? 

As against the tradition which sets a period of forty days between one performance of 
these practices and the next, we have a more elaborate tradition attributed to the 
Prophet. He is said to have established the following periods: shaving the privates every 
forty days, pulling out the hairs of the armpits whenever hair is seen, trimming the 
moustache as it grows long, paring the nails every Friday, and cleaning of the finger- 
joints at every wudüt.? 

The widely circulated tradition of the paring on Friday was contradicted by traditions 
which recommend paring the nails on Thursday." The Prophet is said to have 
pronounced that whoever wants to escape from poverty, disease of the eyes, leprosy and 
madness should pare his nails on Thursday afternoon. An explicit opinion against 
paring the nails on Friday is recorded on the authority of Abü Hanifa: he disapproved 
of Friday as the day of paring; the moustache has to be trimmed and the nails pared 
only when needed.” The tradition assuring rewards to those who pare their nails on 
Friday is somewhat more generous, though its fulfillment is slightly delayed. “He who 
picks his teeth, trims his moustache, pares his nails, pulls out the hair of his armpit, and 
washes (the prescribed ghus/) on Friday, deserves Paradise," says a tradition attributed 
to the Prophet.” More reserved was a tradition promising those who pare their nails on 
Friday that God will banish disease from them and instill in them remedy.?? A 
harmonizing tradition attributed to the Prophet states that nails should be pared on 
Thursday and Friday as this assures one of wealth.? Reconciling as well seems to be 
the tradition that enjoins paring the nails, trimming the moustache, pulling out the hair 


al-Suyūti, al-Zafar, fol. 368b ult.-369a, 1.1; idem, al-Durr al-manthar, |, 112 ult.; al-Jassas, Ahkam al- 
quran, 1, 66 ult; al-Diyârbakri, Ta?rfkh, 1, 208; al-Munáwt, Fayd al-gadīr, V, 238, no. 7131 (and see the 
con.radictory traditions in the commentary); cf. Abbott, Studies, 11, 200, no. 9 (and see the notes of the 
Editor, 203-04). 

32 See Anonymous, Ms. Univ. of Istanbul, 6258, fol. 9b-10a (quoted from Risdlat ahkām al-fi(ra l- 
islâmiyya). 

33 Murtada.l-Zabfdf, /thafu, II, 399, 413 supra; Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bárr, X, 292 infra; al-Suyūti, a/-Durr 
al-manthar, 1, 113, 11. 1-2; idem, al-/sfăr, fol. 2a (and cf. ibid, fol. 3b, another schedule for the performance 
of these practices); al-Dhahabf, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, I, 33, no. 95. 

34 See, e. g., Murtadā I-Zabīdf, /tháfu, II, 413-14; al-Suyūti, al-Zafar, fol. 370a-b. 

35 Al Wassábr, al-Baraka, 216; al-Suyuţi, al-Zafar, fol. 369b supra. 

36 Anonymous, Ms. Univ. of Istanbul 6258, fol. 9b. 

37 Al-Suyuţi, al-Zafar, fol. 369a; al-Tabarst, Makárim al-akhlaq, 25. 

38 Ibn Abr Shayba, Muşanna/, ed. “Abd al-Khālig Afghānf (Hyderabad, 1387/1967), II, 159; Abu Talib 
al-Makki, Qa! al-qulüb, 1, 98; al-Jilâni, al-Ghunya (Cairo, 1322), I, 17; al-Suyütt, al-Zafar, fol. 369b. But 
this very reward was promised the Saturday nail-parers; al-“A yní, ‘Umdat al-qàrt, XXII, 46 supra. 

39 Al-Wassabl, al-Baraka, 216. 
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of the armpit, and shaving the privates on Thursday; on Friday the believer has to wash 
(ghusl) his body, to perfume himself, and to wear nice clothes." 


The most liberal tradition is reported on the authority of Abū Hurayra. The Prophet 
gives a detailed account of the rewards which will be granted the believers who pare 
their nails on any day of the week; no special day for paring is singled out.*! 

Special importance is attached to the order of paring the nails. Scholars of hadith 
stress that there is no sound tradition concerning the order of paring the nails,* but 
there exist certain utterances of early scholars and some verse compositions serving as 
mnemonic devices for knowing the right order.** 

There are scholarly disputes over the problem of how to dispose of the parings. The 
accepted opinion is that, according to the utterances of the Prophet, the parings should 
be buried. While there is nothing wrong in discarding them, to dispose of them in the 
privy or in the wash-house is reprehensible.* The reason for the injunction to bury the 
parings was that it would not allow sorcerers to play with them. Ibn Hajar records 
another reason for burying: they are a part of the human body and have to be buried 
like the body itself.** The verses of Sūra LX XVII, 26-27 (a-lam naj‘ali l-arda kifatan 
ahy@an wa-amwātan) “made we not the earth to be a housing for the living and for the 
dead?” refer to nail-parings and hair, according to one of the commentaries.” Al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi records a tradition on the authority of “A?isha, stating that the Prophet 
ordered the burial of seven things from the human body: hair, parings, blood, 
menstruation. . . ., (fallen) teeth, prepuce, and placenta. The reverence for the body of 
the believer should be extended to the elements extracted from it.*? 

Though the paring of nails is commonly accepted as a commendable sunna it must be 
performed privately; the paring of nails in mosques is condemned.‘ 

Abraham is said to have been the first person in humanity who pared his nails.*” This 
practice, one of the usages which belong to the observances of the fitra, is carefully 
observed by believers until today. 


40 Murtadă I-Zabidi, /thafu, 11, 414. 

41 Al- Ayni, Umdat al-gārī, XXII, 46 supra; al-Suyüti, al-Zafar, fol. 370b-7l a; idem, al-/sfar, fol. 3a; 
al-Shaukānf, al-Fawa?id al-majmú“a ft l-ahâdith al-maudú“a, ed. “Abd al-Rahmân al-Mu“allami |-Yamāni 
(repr.: Beirut,1392), 197, no. 569 (marked as forged, maudū"); Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Maudūftāt, ed. “Abd al- 
Rahman Muhammad (Uthmān (Cairo, 1386/1966), III, 53 (marked as maudūf); cf. al- Tabarsi, Makārim al- 
akhlàq, 25: . . .khudhhā in shita ft [-jumutati wa-in shita ft s@iri l-ayyami. 

42. Al-Wassábr, al-Baraka 216; al-Jilànt, al-Ghunya, 17; al-Tabarsi, Makārim al-akhlaq, 25. 

43 See, e.g., Murtada l-Zabidt, Ith«āfu, II, 411. 

44 See, e.g., al-Wassábr, al-Baraka, 216. 

45 Fadlullah al-Jflanf, Fadlu. . ., II, 685; cf. al-Tabarsi, Makārim al-akhlaq, 26 supra; al-Bahrāni, al- 
Hada iq, V, 573. 

46 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bárt, X, 292 ult.-293, Il. 1-3. 

47 Sulaymân b. Ismāfl al-Bahránt al-Taubalf al-Katakānf, a/-Burhān fi tafstri l-qu?àn, Qumm IV, 417; 
al-Bahrâni, al-Hada? iq, V, 573. 

48 Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, Nawádir al-usūl, 45; al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, 11, 102 (quoting Vawādir al-usūl). 

49 “Abd al-Razzáq, al-Musannaf, ed. Habīburrahmān al-A‘zamf, (Beirut, 1390/1970), I, 439, no. 1718; 
and see Ibn al-Hajj, al -Madkhal (Beirut, 1972), 11, 240. 

50 Al-Suyūti, al-Zafar, fol. 368a. 
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THE MUSANNAF OF ‘ABD AL-RAZZAQ 
AL-SAN‘ANI AS A SOURCE OF AUTHENTIC 
AHADITH OF THE FIRST CENTURY A.H.* 


Harald Motzki 


I 


Tur question of when and where ahādīth—especially those of the Prophet— 
arose is nearly as old as the kadītk itself. Muslim scholars tried generally, but not 
exclusively, to check the path of transmission of the traditions (isnăd) and the trans- 
mitters (rifa!) mentioned in each isnad. Western studies of Islam since the second half 
of the nineteenth century have pointed out that this method -of hadith criticism is 
unreliable and have concentrated on the content of the text when judging the authen- 
ticity of a hadith. Ignaz Goldziher's thesis that the traditions ascribed to the Prophet 
and the Companions (sahāba) contained in the classical collections of ahādīth are not 
authentic reports of these persons but rather reflect the doctrinal and political develop- 
ments of the first two centuries after Muhammad's death! is based primarily on 
analysis of the content of the hadīth (matn) and not the transmitters. 

Joseph Schacht, too, when trying to date ahādīth, first studied their contents and 
classified them within the framework of the development of the issue to which they 
refer.” He considered criteria from the asânid only secondarily and only if they were 
consistent with the chronology first arrived at after consulting the contents (mutün). 
Otherwise, he rejected the information of the asānīd as false or fabricated. Like Gold- 
ziher, Schacht proposed general statements concerning the time when certain groups 
of traditions and types of transmissions originated. He regarded these general conclu- 
sions on the development of the hadith not as heuristic assumptions, but as historical 
facts, and he did not limit his conclusions to the legal ahādīth on which he had based 
his theories.” 

The low esteem in which Goldziher and Schacht held the isnād and Muslim isnād 
criticism in tackling the problem of dating ahüdith was challenged by a research 
approach which may be called “tradition-historical” (*überlieferungsgeschichtlich"). 
This approach, familiar in Western Islamic studies since the work of Julius Wellhausen, 
tries to extract earlier sources from the compilations we have at hand, which are not 
preserved as separate works, and it focuses on the materials of certain transmitters 


* The German version of this paper was pre- Fred Donner and L. Paula Woods for their help in 
sented at the Colloquium on Hadith and Histori- revising my English translation. 
ography held in Oxford in September 1988. I thank I See I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien 
(Halle, 1888-90), vol. 2, p. 5 and passim. 
2 See J. Schacht, “A Revaluation of Islamic Tradi- 
tion," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 49 
(1949): 143-54, esp. 147; idem, The Origins of 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950), p. 1 
and passim. 
3 See n. 2 above. 
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rather than on Aadith clusters dealing with specific topics. The source-analytical works 
of Heribert Horst, Georg Stauth, Fuad Sezgin, and others* suggest that Goldziher and 
especially Schacht, viewed the isnád too skeptically and that they generalized too 
quickly from single observations. The tradition-historical method, however, runs the 
risk of overestimating the historical value of the isnād, as Schacht rightly emphasized 
in connection with the work of Leone Caetani.’ 

In this article, I will once again address the source-analytical and tradition-historical 
approaches and try to show how we can ascertain whether, or to what degree, the 
chains of transmission of ahddith are reliable. A few valuable source-analytical studies 
exist in the field of tafsīr,* but I will show in what follows that the issue can also be 
examined successfully in the realm of legal traditions, those on which the hadith 
theories of Schacht depend. As did Schacht,’ I maintain that the methods used and the 
results obtained in this special area of traditions apply, in principle, in other areas as 
well, for example, in the realm of historical traditions. 


II 


Among the many existing hadith compilations, the Musannaf of the Yemenite "Abd 
al-Razzāg al-San‘4ni (d. 211/826) is, for reasons which will be explained below, espe- 
cially well suited for a source-analytical approach. This work, the eleven-volume 
edition of which is based on the rare manuscripts of it which survive,’ admittedly 
raises some questions regarding completeness and original composition because it is 
compiled from different riwāyāt (transmissions). Ninety percent of it, however, goes 
back to one single transmitter, Ishaq b. [brahim al-Dabarī (d. 285/898). He probably 
received it in written form from his father, a pupil of “Abd al-Razzāg, but skipped his 
father in the riwāya because he had, or claimed to have had, an ijāza (permission to 
transmit) for the Musannaf from "Abd al-Razzaq himself, having attended his lectures 
as a child together with his father. Ishaq was six or seven years old when "Abd al- 
Razzāg died.' The great age difference between "Abd al-Razzāg and Ishaq al-Dabari 
does not seem to effect the validity of his transmission, at least for a historian. There is 
no hint that Ishaq fabricated the texts in toto or even partially and ascribed them to 
“Abd al-Razzāg. Other than a few rare notes of transmitters, “Abd al-Razzāg must be 
considered the real author of the Musannaf. 

Even a cursory reading of the work reveals that most of its books (kutub) contain 
materials said to come mainly from three persons: Ma*mar, Ibn Jurayj, and ath- 


4H. Horst, “Zur Ūberlieferung im Korankom- 
mentar at-Tabaris,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlūndischen Gesellschaft 103 (1953): 290-307; 
G. Stauth, Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars 
Muģāhid b. Gabrs (GieBen, 1969); F. Sezgin, Buhá- 
rinin kaynakları hakkında arastirmarlar (Istanbul, 
1956). 

5 Schacht,-“Revaluation,” p. 148. 

6 See n. 4 above. 

7 Schacht, “Revaluation,” pp. 148, 150 f. 

8 The arguments covered in this article are more 
fully developed and documented in my forthcoming 
book Die Anfánge der islamischen Jurisprudenz — 


Ihre Entwicklung in Mekka bis zur Mitte des 2./8. 
Jahrhunderts, Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, vol. 50, 2 (Wiesbaden, 1990). 

9 “Abd al-Razzāg b. Hammam al-San*üni, Al- 
Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahmān al-A‘zami, 11 
vols. (Simlak, 1391/1972). 

10 Adh-Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal fī naqd al-rijāl, 
ed. M. B. al-Nafsānī (Cairo 1325/1907), vol. I, 
p. 58; Ibn Hajar al-"Asgalānī, Lisān al-mīzān (Hyder- 
abad, 1329-31), vol. I, pp. 349 f.; al-Safadi, Al- 
Wafi bi-l-wafayát: Das biographische Lexikon des 
Salāhaddīn b. Aibak (Wiesbaden, 1972), vol. 6, 
pp. 394 f. 
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Thawri. Exceptions are the books al- Maghāzī and al-Jami‘, which are overwhelmingly 
composed of texts from Ma‘mar, and the Kitab al- Buyă“, where transmissions from 
Ibn Jurayj occur only rarely. On the basis of a representative sample of 3,810 single 
traditions—comprising 21 percent of the relevant sections of the entire work''—the 
supposed origins of the texts transmitted by "Abd al-Razzaq can be more exactly 
defined: 32 percent of the material comes from Ma‘ mar, 29 percent from Ibn Jurayj, 
and 22 percent from ath-Thawri. Transmissions from Ibn *Uyayna (4 percent) follow. 
The remaining 13 percent of the texts are said to stem from about 90 different persons 
(from each only | percent or less), among them famous legal scholars of the second 
century A.H. such as Abū Hanifa (0.7 percent) and Malik (0.6 percent). 

If the particulars "Abd al-Razzāg gives about the origin of his material are correct, 
then the work is compiled from three large sources which are themselves made up of 
several thousand traditions. The enormous size of the supposed sources suggests that 
we may be dealing with either originally independent works—or at least parts of 
them—or with the contents of the teachings of the three named authorities who could, 
judging from their age, be teachers of ‘Abd al-Razzāg, or both. On the other hand, we 
cannot rule out a priori the possibility that ‘Abd al-Razzāg generally fabricated the 
information on the origin of his material and attributed it fictitiously to these people. 
Which of these two hypotheses is the more probable could perhaps be decided with the 
help of biographical and bibliographical reports about the persons in question. But 
since the reliability of such reports is no more certain than that of the statements of 
our author, we have to find a solution from the work of "Abd al-Razzāg itself. The 
clue to it can be found by analyzing the four largest clusters, or complexes, of trans- 
missions in a bit greater depth. 

Let us suppose that ‘Abd al-Razzāg had arbitrarily ascribed his material to the four 
above-mentioned informants: Ma‘mar, Ibn Jurayj, ath-Thawrī, and Ibn “Uyayna. If 
this were the case, we would expect that the transmission structure of these four 
groups of texts would be similar because they were put together at random—a pro- 
cedure that Schacht proposed for certain links in the asānīd.'” As background, I have 
summarized below the information on the origins attributed to the traditions contained 
in the four groups of texts. 


1. In the group of texts which allegedly came from Ma‘mar [b. Rashid], 28 percent of 
the material is said to stem from al-Zuhrī, 25 percent from Qatáda [b. Di*ama], 11 
percent from Ayyūb [b. Abi Tamima], a little more than 6 percent from anonymous 
persons, and 5 percent from Ibn Tāwūs. Ma*mar's own statements amount to only | 
percent. The rest (24 percent) is distributed among 77 names." 


2. In the group of transmissions ascribed to Ibn Jurayj, 39 percent is supposed to go 
back to "Atā? [b. Abi Rabah], 8 percent to unnamed persons, 7 percent to “Amr b. 
Dinar, 6 percent to Ibn Shihab [al-Zuhri], and 5 percent to Ibn Tawi. Assertions by 
Ibn Jurayj himself amount to only 1 percent, and the remaining 37 percent is spread 
among 103 persons. 


I! The three "atypical" books had been left out. 13 The calculations are based on the sample men- 
12 See Schacht, Origins, pp. 163 ff. tioned on p. 2 of this article. 
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3. In the material said to have been received from ath-Thawrī, his own legal opinions 
dominate, representing 19 percent of the total, followed by texts from Mansür [b. 
al-Mu*tamir] (7 percent) and Jābir [b. Yazid] (6 percent), and from anonymous per- 
sons (3 percent). The remaining 65 percent is said to come from 161 different authori- 
ties or informants. 


4. The texts put under the name of Ibn *Uyayna consist of up to 23 percent of 
transmissions from *Amr b. Dinar; 9 percent are said to come from Ibn Abi Najih, 8 
percent from Yahya b. Sa‘id [al-Ansari], 6 percent from Isma‘il b. Abi Khalid; 3 to 4 
percent of the texts are anonymous, and the remainder (50 percent) is said to come 
from 37 persons. There is no ra?y (opinion) of Ibn *Uyayna himself. 


These profiles indicate that each of these four collections of texts has quite an 
individual character. It seems very improbable that a forger arranging material in a 
specific order and labeling them falsely would have produced such highly divergent 
collections. Besides, we have to bear in mind that these profiles are no more than 
coarse grids and that differences emerge the more we go into details and ask, for 
instance, about the geographic origins of the authorities or informants, formal pecu- 
liarities of the texts, etc. The investigation of the transmission structures of "Abd al- 
Razzaq's Musannaf leads, therefore, to the conclusion that the materials he places 
under the name of his four main authorities are genuine sources, not the result of 
fictitious attributions which he has invented himself. 

There are several other formal features of "Abd al-Razzāg's presentation of trans- 
missions that indicate that they are authentic. One of these is the fact that he is 
sometimes uncertain about the precise origin of a tradition and that he admits this 
openly. In one case, for instance, a tradition is introduced by: ““Abd al-Razzāg from 
ath-Thawrī from Mughira or someone else—Abū Bakr [i.e., ‘Abd al-Razzaq] was 
uncertain about it—from Ibrahim, who said: ....”'* An actual forger would surely 
not express such doubts, since it would undermine his main purpose, that of forging a 
definite and uninterrupted transmission from an acknowledged authority. Furthermore, 
“Abd al-Razzāg gives the impression that he received thousands of texts directly from 
Ibn Jurayj, ath-Thawrī, and Ma*mar. This could be untrue, but if so, we may ask why 
we also find asānīd such as ““Abd al-Razzāg from ath-Thawri from Ibn Jurayj . ."" 
or— more rarely —““Abd al-Razzāg from Ibn Jurayj from ath-Thawrī...,”'* or “SAbd 
al-Razzàq from ath-Thawrī from Mamar . . . ."! The fact that there are also indirect 
transmissions from his main authorities supports my argument still further. The origin 
of his material is not arbitrary; but he specifically labels the source the tradition comes 
from. 

Forgery seems still more unlikely because there are also anonymous transmissions 
by ‘Abd al-Razzāg from authorities for whom he cites, in most cases, one of his main 
informants as a source. Two examples state ““Abd al-Razzāg from a Medinese shaykh 
who said: I heard Ibn Shihab report from...” or “Abd al-Razzàq from a man (rajul) 


14 “Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, vol. 6, no. 11825. 16 Ibid., vol. 6, no. 10984. 
15 Tbid., no. 11682; vol. 7, nos. 12631, 13020, and 17 [bid., no. 10798. 
[3607. 
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from Hammad from.... "12 Such asānīd are strange because, in general, ‘Abd al- 


Razzāg receives Ibn Shihāb's traditions from Ibn Jurayj or Ma*mar and Hammād's 
material from ath-Thawri or Ma*mar. 

Let us turn to the biographical literature; as noted above, this material requires a 
separate treatment for methodological reasons, since the authenticity of the biographi- 
cal traditions is as controversial as that of the ahādīth and early legal texts. According 
to the biographical literature, at the age of eighteen, ‘Abd al-Razzāg attended the 
lectures of the Meccan scholar Ibn Jurayj (d. 150/767) when the latter visited the 
Yemen, probably in 144/761-62."° Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. 153/770) is said to have been 
“Abd al-Razzāg's most important teacher. Basran by origin, he later lived at San‘a’, 
the birthplace of “Abd al-Razzáq. He studied seven to eight years with Ma‘mar, 
probably from 145/762-63 until his death in 153/770.% The Kufan Sufyān ath-Thawrī 
(d. 161/ 778) was in Yemen in the year 149/766,* and the Meccan scholar Sufyān b. 
“Uyayna (d. 198/814) was there in 150/767 and 152/769.” It is quite likely that on 
these occasions "Abd al-Razzāg received the bulk of the material transmitted from 
these authorities. The statements in the biographical literature about “Abd al-Razzāg's 
teachers thus coincides broadly with our findings from the Musannaf itself, the main 
sources of his work. 

In addition, it is important to keep in mind that these four, “Abd al-Razzāg's most 
important teachers, are numbered among the first authors of works of a similar type. 
They are regarded as the pioneers of musannaf literature. Ibn Jurayj, probably one of 
the first musannaf authors, is said to have compiled a book called Kitab al-Sunan; 
ath-Thawrī, the al-Jami al-kabir and al-Jāmi" al-saghir; and Ibn *Uyayna, the Kitab 
al-Jawāmi" fi l-sunan wa-l-abwab.* There are no titles of Ma“mar's books preserved 
in biographical or bibliographical literature, as far as I know. All these works seem to 
be lost, but it is obvious that they must have been the sources from which "Abd 
al-Razzāg compiled his Musannaf. The fact that the author of the Kitab al-Jami‘ 
which is attached to the Musannaf, is not “Abd al-Razzàq himself but without doubt 
his teacher Ma‘mar further supports my argument. 

This evidence leads to the conclusion that the the bulk of the Musannaf of "Abd 
al-Razzāg is a compilation of texts from older works of varying size, which can be 


18 Ibid., vol. 7, nos. 12795 and 13622. 

19 Ibn Abi Hātim, Tagdimat al-ma‘rifa li-kitāb 
al-jarh wa-t-ta‘dil (Hyderabad, 1371/1952), pp. 52 f.; 
Ibn Hajar al-*Asqalàni, Tahdhīb al-tahdhīb (Hyder- 
abad, 1325-27), vol. 6, pp. 311-12. Adh-Dhahabi, 
Mīzān, vol. 2, p. 127. 

20 See Ibn Abi Hātim, Kitab al-Jarh wa-t-ta dil 
(Hyderabad, 1371-73/1952-53), vol. 3, p. 38; Adh- 
Dhahabī, Tadhkirat al-huffāz (Hyderabad, 1375), 
vol. 1, p. 364; idem, Mizan, vol. 2, p. 126 (instead of 
“Umar it has to be read Ma" mar). 

21 See Ibn Sad, Kitab al-Tabagāt al-kabir, ed. 
E. Sachau et al. (Leiden, 1905—17), vol. 5, p. 365 
(biography of Ibn *Uyayna; source of information is 
Ibn "Uyayna); Adh-Dhahabī, Tadhkira, vol. 1, 
p. 346 (biography of Hishām b. Yūsuf; source: 
Ibrahim b. Mūsā); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, vol. 6, 
pp. 311 and 313. 


22 Ibn Sa*d, Tabagāt, vol. 5, p. 365. 

23 See Ibn al-Nadīm, Fihrist (Cairo, 1348), pp. 
315-16. According to him, Ibn *Uyayna did not 
have a book but, rather, that people could only hear 
him speak. This does not necessarily mean that he 
did not write his transmissions down, but only that 
he did not use a book in his lectures and/or did not 
place a book at his pupil’s disposal for copying. 
There are works ascribed to him which, therefore, 
must be records of his lectures made by his pupils: a 
Tafsir (see Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, p. 316) and a 
Kitab al-Jawāmi" fi l-sunan wa-l-abwāb (see Abū 
Talib al-Makki, Qăr al-qulüb (Cairo, 1961], vol. 1, 
p. 324 and Sezgin, Buķārinun kaynakları, p. 42). 
For Ma*mar's Jami‘, see Sezgin, “Hadis musanne- 
fatinin mebdei ve Ma‘mer b. Rágid'in 'Cámi'i;" 
Türkiyat 12 (1955): 115-34. 
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reconstructed, at least partly, from the asānīd of the texts. “Abd al-Razzāg acquired 
his four main sources between the years 144/671 and 153/770. They were composed in 
the course of the first half of the second century A.H. and are among the oldest known 
compilations of ahādīth and legal texts of relatively large size. 


HI 


The question now is whether we can prove the authenticity of the materials con- 
tained in "Abd al-Razzāg's principal sources. This has to be decided for each source 
separately. For a trial solution, however, I have chosen the transmission of the Meccan 
scholar Ibn Jurayj which covers about one third of the entire Musannaf.** From these 
more than 5,000 traditions, a representative selection of about 20 percent was ex- 
amined.” The following conclusions are based on this sample. 

According to the information Ibn Jurayj gives about the origin of his material, it is 
distributed among different authorities in a rather striking way. The largest part, about 
39 percent, is said to come from "Atā? b. Abi Rabah. The following five scholars taken 
together compose 25 percent: “Amr b. Dinar (7 percent), Ibn Shihāb (6 percent), Ibn 
Tawus (5 percent), Abū l-Zubayr (4 percent), and “Abd al-Karim (3 percent). The next 
five together constitute only 8 percent: Hisham b. *Urwa and Yahya b. Sa‘id (2 per- 
cent each), Ibn Abi Mulayka, Misa b. “Uqba, and “Amr b. Shu*ayb (between 1.5 and 
| percent each). Another group of ten names compose 7 percent, each only between 1 
and 0.5 percent. The remaining 20 percent come from 86 persons, each with very few 
texts. Ibn Jurayj's own legal opinions are rare (1 percent). 

This strange distribution of authorities in the work of Ibn Jurayj argues—in my 
view—against the suggestion, which cannot be ruled out a priori, that he is a forger 
who projects his own ra?y and the accepted legal opinions and practices in Mecca 
during his lifetime backwards onto the preceding generation of scholars. Why would 
he have made the work of forgery so difficult for himself? Is it not more plausible to 
expect that a forger would mention only one, or at most a few, of the most famous 
older fugaha”, and these more or less with the same frequency? Why would he have 
run the risk of having the entire forgery detected by introducing a host of additional 
minor informants? 

There may be still another reasonable interpretation for the varied distribution of 
Ibn Jurayj's authorities: the Meccan fagīh "Atā? b. Abi Rabāh (d. 115/733) could have 
been the teacher of Ibn Jurayj over a longer period of time. Since he was the oldest of 
his more important authorities—this conclusion arrived at by their dates of death—I 
believe that he probably was his first teacher. After “Atá””s death, or even during his 
lifetime, Ibn Jurayj may have heard the lectures of other—somewhat younger—schol- 
ars of Mecca, such as “Amr b. Dinar and Abū l-Zubayr. He may also have sought "ilm 
from scholars who lived not permanently in his city, such as the Medinese Ibn Shihab 
and others, or with whom he may have come in contact while they were in Mecca for 
the hajj. He may have traveled to them or have acquired copies of their lectures from 
their pupils. In my opinion, the high number of sporadic authorities and informants 


24 See p. 2 above. 10243-14053 (Kitab al-nikāh, kitab al-talàq). 
25 «Abd al-Razzāg, Musannaf, vols. 6-7, nos. 
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can be explained by his living in Mecca, which as the place of the pilgrimage gave him 
many opportunities to meet scholars from all over the Islamic world, and this picture 
coincides with what we read in the biographical literature. 

If Ibn Jurayj had been a forger who ascribed his texts more or less arbitrarily to 
certain older authorities, we would expect that the materials summarized under the 
different names would not be essentially different from each other, at least formally. 
But if one studies the transmissions from his 21 most frequently cited authorities and 
informants—these amount to 79 percent of the entire source—it becomes clear that 
the differences are so significant that we have to regard them as coming from distinct 
and different sources. The divergences in these groups of transmission ascribed by Ibn 
Jurayj to different individuals can be observed on several levels. 


1. The proportion of ra?y to traditions in the said sources or in the texts of their 
principal authority varies substantially. The ratio of ra?y is, for example, 80 percent in 
the material of ‘Ata? b. Abi Rabāh, 85 percent in Ibn Tāwūs from Tawüs, 42 percent 
in Ibn Shihab, 42 percent in “Amr b. Dinar, 40 percent in Ibn ‘Urwa from ‘Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr, 30 percent in Yahya b. Sa*id from Ibn al-Musayyab, and 31 percent in 
“Abd al-Karīm. Others such as “Amr b. Shu*ayb, Sulayman b. Mūsā, Ibn Abi Mulayka, 
and Mūsā b. *Uqba, rarely or never cite their own legal opinions. 


2. There are remarkable variations, too, if we look at the relationship between Ibn 
Jurayj’s informant and the main authority of that informant and the number of 
accounts transmitted from him. In some cases, the relationship was that of a pupil to 
his teacher, as in the cases of "Atā? b. Abi Rabāh and Ibn “Abbás, “A mr b. Dinar and 
Abū l-Sha*thà?, Abū l-Zubayr and Jabir b. "Abd Allah, Yahya b. Sa*id and Ibn 
al-Musayyab, and Misa b. "Ugba and Nāfi". But there are also other relationships, 
such as the transmission by a son from his father, as in the cases of Ibn Tāwūs and 
Tawús, Hisham b. ‘Urwa and ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, and Ja*far b. Muhammad and 
Muhammad b. «Alī. There are traditions of a mawlā which come from his patron, as 
in the case of NafiS and Ibn “Umar. Some of these pairs are almost exclusive, that is, 
the younger informant transmits only material from the respective master or father 
and from nobody else; this is the case with Ibn Tāwūs and Tawiis, Ibn “Urwa and 
‘Urwa, Misa b. “Uqba and Nāfi", and Ja*far b. Muhammad and Muhammad b. “Ali. 
Others rely more or less heavily, but not exclusively, on their most important teacher, 
for example, ‘Ata? b. Abi Rabāh, “Amr b. Dinar, Abū l-Zubayr, Yahya b. Sa‘id, and 
Ayyiib b. Abi Tamima. In addition, there are sources where such relationships of 
pupil/teacher or son/father do not dominate the transmission but in which we find 
either many different authorities—as in the case of Ibn Shihab, Sulayman b. Misa, 
and others—or a choice which focuses on a certain region or on a certain group of 
authorities, a phenomenon that can be observed, for instance, in the cases of ‘Abd 
al-Karim, ‘Ata? al-Khurāsānī, ‘Amr b. Shu*ayb, and Ibn Abi Mulayka. 


3. Ibn Jurayj’s sources vary considerably in their proportions of traditions from the 
Prophet, the sahàba, and the tábi*ün. Only one transmission, that of “Amr b. Shu*ayb, 
contains mainly prophetic ahadith. In other collections, the proportion of this type of 
transmission oscillates between 20 and 30 percent, as, for example, in that of “Ata? b. 
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Abi Rabāh, Abū l-Zubayr, Ibn Abi Mulayka, Ibn Shihab, Hisham b. ‘Urwa, and 
"Atā? al-Khurāsānī. Some have only a few or no prophetic traditions at all, such as 
“Amr b. Dinar, Ibn Tāwūs, Yahya b. Sa*id, Mūsā b. *Uqba, “Abd al-Karim, and 
Nāfi". High proportions of sahāba traditions can be found in the works of “Ata? b. 
Abi Rabah, Abū I-Zubayr, Ibn Abi Mulayka, Mūsā b. ‘Uqba, Nàfi^, Yahya b. Sa‘id, 
«Abd al-Karīm, and *Ata? al-Khurāsānī; the proportions are only between 35 and 45 
percent with ‘Amr b. Dinar, Ibn Shihab, and Hisham b. “Urwa, and there is a 
remarkably low percentage in “Amr b. Shu*ayb's and Ibn Tàwüs's work, the trans- 
mission of the latter containing mainly tābi"ūn material. Regarding Ibn Jurayj's other 
authorities, the texts from tābi" ūn reach only a ratio of 30 to 40 percent, as in the case 
of ‘Amr b. Dinar, Hishàm b. ‘Urwa, Yahya b. Sa*1d, and “Abd al-Karīm. Many fewer 
tabi*ün texts are found in the collections of Ibn Shihab, Abū l-Zubayr, "Atā? b. Abi 
Rabāh, Ibn Abr Mulayka, and “Amr b. Shu*ayb, and none are found in the Misa b. 
“Uqba, Nafis, and “Ata” al-Khurāsānī collections. 


4. The use of the isnad, or the mentioning of informants for traditions, varies in the 
several sources of Ibn Jurayj. Asānīd from “Atā? b. Abi Rabah and Ibn Tāwūs occur 
very rarely, the occurrence of asānīd in the transmissions from Ibn Abi Mulayka, 
“Amr b. Shu“ayb, “Abd al-Karim, and “Ata” al-Khurāsānī is under 50 percent. They 
are frequent, however, in the materials of the Medinese, such as Ibn Shihàb, Hishām 
b. “Urwa, Yahya b. Sa‘id, and Misa b. ‘Uqba, but also in that of the Meccans “Amr 
b. Dinàr and Abü l-Zubayr; one of these generally exhibits some Medinan influences, 
and the other is known to have Medinan origin. 


5. Considerable differences are to be observed when checking the terminology of 
transmission, that is, how Ibn Jurayj quotes his sources. The use of the word ““an,” 
for instance, varies between never in the case of Ibn Abi Mulayka and 60 to 80 percent 
in the transmissions of Yahya b. Sa*id, Mūsā b. *Uqba, and “Amr b. Shu‘ayb. 
Between these extremes lie transmissions with relatively few "an traditions, such as 
those of Abū l-Zubayr and “Amr b. Dinar, and others that show a frequency between 
30 and 45 percent, such as those of Hisham b. “Urwa, Ibn Shihab, Ibn Tāwūs, Atā” 
b. Abi Rabáh, and "Abd al-Karim. There are similar fluctuations in the use of the 
formula “sami‘tu.” With some of his authorities, Ibn Jurayj does not use it at all; with 
others, he uses it sporadically. Sometimes, however, it appears frequently, as in the 
traditions of Ibn Abi Mulayka. Similar preferences for certain terms of transmission 
are to be found in the work of some of Ibn Jurayj's authorities too, for example, the 
nearly exclusive use of sami‘tu by Abū l-Zubayr. The heterogenous structure of trans- 
mission speaks, in the final analysis, against the suggestion that it might be possible to 
decide, on the basis of the transmission terminology, the question of whether the 
material was received in oral or written form. In the case of Ibn Jurayj's transmission, 
such conclusions are generally not safe, except in the odd case, such as that of Mujahid. 

The above are the five most important levels by which the differences among the 
several chains of transmissions can be formally described. They indicate that each 
source has an individual character. This clearly contradicts the assumption that Ibn 
Jurayj produced all the characteristic variations, fabricated the texts himself, projected 
them back on older authorities, or forged the transmission chains or parts of them. 
Such a diversity can hardly be the result of systematic forgery, but, rather, must have 
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developed over the course of time. We must, therefore—until the contrary is proven— 
start from the assumption that the traditions for which Ibn Jurayj expressly states a 
person as his source really came from that informant, and thus Ibn Jurayj's trans- 
mission, in my opinion, should be regarded as authentic. 

There are common explanations adopted by critics to reject the authenticity of a 
transmission in such a case. For example, it could be maintained that the respective 
transmitter—in our case Ibn Jurayj—was not the actual forger, or only the partial 
forger, but that the forgery was the work of others, his contemporaries perhaps, those 
from whom he actually took the material and then called it his own. Another explana- 
tion might be that a later author arbitrarily used his name. These are the sort of 
arguments Schacht proposed: “The bulk of the traditions which go under his [Nafi* 's] 
name must be credited to anonymous traditionists in the first half of the second 
century A.H.”2% But suggesting as an explanation for the contradictions in a transmis- 
sion that instead of a single transmitter named in the text that many anonymous 
forgers must have been at work cannot be accepted as a scholarly sound argument 
because it shifts the problem from the level of facts, which can be checked, to the 
sphere of speculation. I do not argue against the possibility that there were forgers of 
ahādīth and asānīd in the first and second centuries of Islam. It is indeed one of the 
most important tasks of the historian to detect if in fact texts and transmission chains 
were fabricated, and if so, where, how, and why it was done. Schacht himself pointed 
to the fact, already well known to Muslim hadith critics, that the asānīd of later 
collections are much better and more complete than those of the older ones. This is 
one possible point of departure in the attempt to unmask forgeries of and improve- 
ments on asānīd and their authors. But the mere fact that ahādīth and asānīd were 
forged must not lead us to conclude that all of them are fictitious or that the genuine 
and the spurious cannot be distinguished with some degree of certainty. 

The study of one chain of transmission in an early collection of traditions, 1.e., the 
material of Ibn Jurayj in the Musannaf of "Abd al-Razzāg, shows that it is indeed 
possible to separate trustworthy from suspicious traditions or texts of uncertain relia- 
bility. A comparison of this early state of transmission (first half of the second century 
A.H.) with that of the more recent collections of the second half of the third century 
and later could certainly give insights into the extent of fabrication, the forgers, and 
their motives. This is certainly a topic for future research.” 


IV 


The reliability of Ibn Jurayj and the authenticity of his sources can be further 
examined. To demonstrate, I have chosen the largest of his sources, i.e., his trans- 
mission from "Atā” b. Abi Rabáh. At first, it is striking that this material consists of 


26 Schacht, Origins, p. 179 and passim. 

27G. H. A. Juynboll has recently tackled the 
question of the authenticity of the hadith anew. He 
has concentrated on the biographical material, espe- 
cially that of Ibn Hajar, and the ahādīth of the 
Prophet as preserved in the classical and other 
collections of the third century A.H. and later. See 
his Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Pro- 
venance and Authorship of Early Hadīth (Cam- 


bridge, 1983). His research has produced many 
valuable results, especially concerning the extension 
and the techniques of isnād falsification, partly 
known even to the Muslim scholars themselves. But 
he has treated the early musannaf works such as 
that of “Abd al-Razzāg and Ibn Abī Shayba quite 
harshly. In my opinion, they offer us many interest- 
ing new ideas, as will be argued in this article. 
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texts of two different genres which appear with nearly the same frequency. One half of 
the texts may be classified as responsa, the other half as dicta. By responsa, I mean 
answers of "Atā” on questions of Ibn Jurayj himself or anyone else, named or un- 
named. Dicta are defined as statements of ‘Ata? which are not preceded by a question. 
Both genres contain opinions (ra?y) of ‘Ata? himself or traditions from others (ahādīth, 
āthār). 

By far the largest number of the responsa consist of the answers of "Atā? to Ibn 
Jurayj's own guestions. Anonymous guestions do not amount to 10 percent, and those 
from other named persons are very rare. The responsa are dominated by "Atā”"s own 
ra”y, whereas the traditions have a frequency in this genre of only 10 percent. Among 
the dicta, the difference is not so marked; here the proportion of ra?y to traditions is 
70 to 30 percent. Comparing the ratio of these two principal genres in “Atá”, 50:50, to 
the material of other important authorities of Ibn Jurayj, a remarkable result emerges: 
among the texts of ‘Amr b. Dinar, the proportion of responsa is only 9 percent 
(exclusively on questions of Ibn Jurayj); among that of Ibn Shihab about 14 percent 
(here only 1.5 percent on questions of Ibn Jurayj!); from Ibn Tāwūs, 5.5 percent are 
reported; from "Abd al-Karim, 8 percent responsa (all on questions of Ibn Jurayj); and 
from Abii l-Zubayr, there is not even one responsum. 

How does the study of genres contribute to the question of text authenticity? The 
mere fact that the two main genres are distributed in the sources of Ibn Jurayj in such 
a different way seems to contradict the possibility of a systematic projection back- 
wards upon the preceding generation of scholars. If this were so, we would expect 
more uniformity in the way they were forged. The same is true for the varied frequency 
of types of questions among the responsa which Ibn Jurayj transmits from ‘Ata’. Can 
we explain the different kinds of questions—the direct, the indirect, the anonymous, 
and those from named authorities other than “Ata” as mere stylistic devices which Ibn 
Jurayj had used according to the principle of variatio delectat? 

The pattern of question and answer implies a strong claim of authenticity, inasmuch 
as the question is asked by the transmitter, or pupil himself, and is immediately 
answered by the respective authority, or teacher. With his question, the questioner has 
a share, in some way, in the answer (as the actual instigator of it). The directness of 
transmission can hardly be expressed more strongly. Formulas such as "sami'tuhū 
yagūl,” “akhbarani,” or “gala lī,” which indicate direct oral transmission as well 
(which does not exclude their being written down), clearly suggest less reliability, not 
to mention the totally uninvolved ““an x qàla."?* If one supposes, on the strength of 
the many direct questions of Ibn Jurayj to "Atā?, that he intended to simulate the 
highest degree of authenticity, how can the following two introductions be explained? 
Ibn Jurayj said: “I charged someone to ask “Ata” about... , because I could not hear 
him,” or: “I sent someone to ‘Ata? with the question about ...?”” Why would he 
have invented, in addition to the many direct questions, several anonymous ones, 
questions which are generally taken to be less authentic because they identify the 
transmitter only in a passive and not active role? Why, then, does Ibn Jurayj transmit 


28 In this context, I interpret these words with were systematically followed in earlier times. 
their normal meaning, and I do not rely on the rules 29 “Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, vol. 6, no. 10825; 
connected with these terms by the later “science of vol. 7, no. 13893. 
hadith,” since it cannot be assumed that these rules 
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in addition to the responsa so many dicta from *Ata?, two-thirds of them with the 
simple formula “an Atā” gala”? Those who propose this theory of projection or 
forgery based on this type of transmission must examine the question further. I pro- 
pose that the study of the genres argues against the hypothesis of outright forgery. 

In addition to the two extrinsic formal criteria of authenticity, those of extension 
and of genres, there are further indicators which suggest that Ibn Jurayj's transmission 
from ‘Ata? was authentic. I call them intrinsic formal criteria of authenticity because 
they are based on an investigation of how Ibn Jurayj presents *Ata?'s material. The 
leading questions thereby were whether we can recognize a distinctive profile of Ibn 
Jurayj differing from that of "Atā? and whether there are critical remarks of his about 
the opinions of his teacher, or other formal hints which are not in agreement with the 
supposition of back-projection and fabrication. 

As intrinsic formal criteria of authenticity, I propose six types of material: Ibn 
Jurayj's own legal opinions, his commentaries on texts of “Ata”, indirect transmissions 
from “Ata”, expressions of uncertainty by Ibn Jurayj, the existence of variants, and the 
reporting of *Ata?'s deficiencies. 


I. “Abd al-Razzàq transmits from Ibn Jurayj not only legal opinions which the latter 
ascribes to earlier authorities, but also his own ra?y. If one suggests that Ibn Jurayj 
was a forger who projected his own legal opinions back upon older authorities with 
the intention of giving them more weight, one has to find a convincing explanation for 
the fact that there are legal statements of Ibn Jurayj himself which are not attributed 
to earlier scholars. 


2. That the hypothesis of back-projection is untenable is further evident if we turn to 
the commentaries which Ibn Jurayj provides for some of *Ata?'s transmissions. They 
can be classified as additions, which explain or elaborate, or oppositions. Ibn Jurayj 
obviously added both types of remarks to the texts later. It is not plausible to suggest 
that Ibn Jurayj first invented the texts, then falsely attributed them to ‘Ata’, and at 
the same time, or a later time, embellished them with commentaries and criticisms. But 
it seems not too far-fetched to suppose that Ibn Jurayj, when he heard the teachings of 
his master as a young pupil, did not have the competence and self-confidence to 
complete or criticize them, a competence he surely acquired later. 


3. Judging from the amount of transmitted material, "Atā? is clearly Ibn Jurayj's 
principal authority. If the authorship of ‘Ata? were completely or partly fictitious, we 
would not expect that Ibn Jurayj would also report opinions as having been received 
indirectly, i.e., through a third person. Such traditions do exist nevertheless." 


4. Sometimes Ibn Jurayj points out that he is uncertain about the very wording or 
meaning of "Atā”'s sayings.* This confession of doubt must be seen as proof of his 
truthfulness and as his intention to reproduce the teachings of his master as exactly as 
possible. 


30 Ibid., vol. 6, nos. 11080, 11348, and 11460; vol. 3! [bid., vol. 7, nos. 13138 and 12835. 
7, nos. 12553, 12571, 13121, and 14001. 
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5. The attempt to relate precisely and word-for-word can also be observed in the cases 
where Ibn Jurayj records variants of "Atā” in a tradition he heard from him at a 
different time or which he heard both from him and another informant. The dis- 
crepancy may be only slight but can also be accompanied by a real change of mean- 
ing.*? Those cases where Ibn Jurayj preserves different versions of the same subject 
from ‘Ata? himself are especially difficult to harmonize with the supposition that he 
also attributed texts falsely to “Ata”. If this were so, the contradictions in his own 
fabrications would have been realized by Ibn Jurayj. Besides, he adds notes to several 
of "Atā?'s legal opinions that this was also a view held by a certain “Companion of the 
Prophet” or by a caliph. Normally, he states this clearly as his own note, without 
quoting any informant for it. A forger would hardly have resisted the temptation to 
claim “Ata””s authority for it. 


6. The importance of "Atā?'s teachings for him notwithstanding, Ibn Jurayj does not 
always let him appear as a legal scholar without fault as one might expect from a 
forger who falsely attributes his own ideas or commonly heard traditions to a great 
master of the past. Lacking a better term, I call this "hints at deficiencies of "Atā”.” 
Among them are ignorance, uncertainty, change of opinion, and contradictions." 


All the extrinsic and intrinsic formal criteria mentioned argue in favor of the authen- 
ticity of the “Atá””s transmission as preserved by his pupil Ibn Jurayj and contained in 
the Musannaf of “Abd al-Razzāg. This material genuinely appears to belong to "Atā”, 
who must have been one of Ibn Jurayj’s most important teachers, a conclusion which 
is also substantiated in the biographical literature. Ibn Jurayj usually differentiates 
precisely between *Ata?'s statements, those of other authorities, and his own opinion, 
and he does not hesitate to deviate from the teachings of his master. In this trans- 
mission, we are surely not dealing with conscious back-projections or spurious attribu- 
tions. In my opinion, his work can be considered a historically reliable source for the 
state of legal development at Mecca in the first decade of the second century A.H. 


V 


‘Ata’, who died 115/733, belongs mainly to the generation of the last quarter of the 
first Islamic century called a/-răbi“iin. He is therefore a connecting link between Ibn 
Jurayj and the generation of the sahdba, 1.e., the Companions of the Prophet. The 
question is now whether in *Ata?'s materials genuine traditions of the first century A.H. 
are found and how we can ascertain that fact. 

First we must note that the proportion of traditions (ahadith, āthār) in the body of 
texts from “Ata? is not very high. Only 20 percent of it contain traditions, as against 
80 percent of his pure ra?y. In the genre of the responsa, this imbalance is even greater: 
8 to 92 percent. This can be taken as an indicator of the fact that traditions conveying 


32 Ibid., vol. 6, no. 10532; vol. 7, nos. 13650-51, — 13655, 14001, and 14030; vol. 6, no. 10780; vol. 7, 
13107, 13108, 13110, 13217, and 13220; vol. 6, nos. nos. 11954, 11966, 11680, 12974, and 13391; vol. 6, 
10962 (10919, 10951), 10969. nos. 11620 (11603, 11618), 11627 (11610), and 11648. 

33]bid., vol. 6, no. 11522; vol. 7, nos. 12658, 
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opinions and practices of others played only a minor role in his legal teaching. The 
conclusion that there were in his time only a small number of traditions or that he did 
not know more than that, would, however be incorrect and can be easily disproven by 
the texts. Even if ra?y dominates in his teaching (indeed, precisely because of it), the 
fact that he sometimes relies explicitly upon earlier authorities must not be over- 
looked. The hierarchy of his authorities according to the frequency of their mention is: 
(1) Companions of the Prophet (15 percent), (2) the Qur?an (10 percent), (3) the 
Prophet (5 percent), (4) anonymous traditions (3 percent), and (5) contemporaries of 
‘Ata? (1.5 percent). In the following, I confine myself to examining in somewhat 
more detail two of these “legal sources" which "Atā? sometimes quotes: the Com- 
panions and the Prophet. 


THE COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET 


First of all, a formal matter springs to mind: *At2?'s citing of the Companions in his 
responsa have, as a rule, no isnād and are extremely short. Partly, they are mere 
references which assume either personal contact with the person mentioned or the 
knowledge of a more detailed tradition about him. In the genre of the dicta, on the 
other hand, longer traditions and sometimes even asānīd also appear. 

Among the sahāba, “Ata” most frequently quotes Ibn “Abbás. Sometimes he says 
expressly that he had heard a statement from him, sometimes not. Regarding the 
authenticity of "Atā?'s transmissions from Ibn ‘Abbas, note the following points: 


l. In *At2?'s responsa, references to Ibn “Abbas are very rare (a little more than 2 
percent), and they are, in this genre, mainly of supplementary value, serving merely as 
confirmation of “Atá””s opinion but without value of their own. Obviously "Atā? did 
not, as a rule, attempt to give his own legal opinions more weight by referring to the 
authority of an Ibn ‘Abbas or any other Companion. 


2. Although, in most cases, "Atā? quotes Ibn ‘Abbas directly, sometimes even with 
sami‘tu, there are also indirect references.” 


3. In some texts, he refers to him not to confirm something, but rather to contradict 
him.” 


None of these are the usual methods that would be chosen by a forger who claims to 
have heard a great master and who ascribes his own opinions to him. 


4. Whereas most of "Atā?'s transmissions from Ibn “Abbás contain simple legal dicta, 
there are a few texts of quite another style and content. I would call them stories 
(gisas). In them, "Atā? presents himself as a pupil of Ibn “Abbás.”” Criteria of content 
point to the authenticity of these reports. 


34 The basis of calculation is the quantity of the 36 Ibid., no. 11747. For the opinion of Ibn ‘Abbas, 
texts studied. see nos. 11767-69. 

35 See “Abd al-Razzāg, Musannaf, vol. 6, no. 37 Ibid., vol. 7, nos. 1402122. 
11076. 
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5. In view of the great many ahādīth of the Prophet that Ibn "Abbās is alleged to have 
transmitted in the biographical literature (the usual number is 1,660),% it is striking 
that “Ata”, as a rule, does not quote such ahādīth. In the sample of texts I studied, not 
a single one was to be found. 


All these and a few additional observations indicate that the transmission of “Ata” 
from Ibn "Abbās, preserved by Ibn Jurayj and passed on to "Abd al-Razzāg, is a 
generally trustworthy one. 

In addition to Ibn "Abbās, ‘Ata? emphasizes only from a very few of his other 
sahāba a samă“, from Abū Hurayra and Jābir b. “Abd Allāh for instance” (cases 
which are very rare and archaic in content). Others, on the other hand, he quotes 
without samă“ or indirectly, 1.e., through an informant, although direct contact with 
them was possible or even probable. From these examples, we can conclude that those 
traditions of “Atā? from sahaba which he explicitly claims to have heard must—until 
the contrary is proven—be taken as genuine. 

References to “Umar b. al-Khattāb are the second largest group of "Atā”'s trans- 
missions from sahába. But as a group, they do not amount to even 3 percent of Ibn 
Jurayj's materials from “Aţă?. If one classifies “Umar's traditions, for example, it 
appears that they belong mostly to genres which are connected with his role as caliph: 
legal judgments (aqdiya), ordinances (interdictions, positive orders),*” legal answers 
(fatāwā) in which the authority of the caliph may have been sought," dicta which may 
partly be the results of legal sentences or fatāwā"' and, rarely, acta, i.e., practices of a 
more private character.“ In this regard, *Umar's traditions differ greatly from those of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, and this gives them an appearance of historical value. That "Atā? invented 
them can surely be ruled out because they are so marginal in his legal teaching and are 
not always accepted by him as legally binding. They were clearly already current 
knowledge at his time, but where did *Ata? get them from? 

For most of his transmissions from “Umar, ‘Ata? does not quote any source. 
Occasionally, he introduces them with the word “dhakaru” (“it was reported [to 
me]")." In a few cases, however, he names the informant from whom he “heard” the 
tradition or an isnād reaching back to a witness who lived during *Umar's time. "Atā? 
himself was born after “Umar's death.“ There are clues in the texts that ‘Ata? actually 
did acquire the traditions from the informants whom he mentions. This does not mean 
that they are necessarily genuine, i.e., that they report the truth about "Umar, but we 
can at least be sure that they were in circulation during the lifetime of "Atā”'s infor- 
mant. Some of *Ata?'s traditions about “Umar can, therefore, be dated with certainty 
to before 80 or 70 A.H. We come to similar conclusions when studying *Ata?'s refer- 
ences to and traditions from “APisha and “Ali. 


38 See Ibn Hazm, "Asma? al-sahāba al-ruwāt wa- 41 Ibid., nos. 13508 and 13541. 
mă li kull wāhid min al-“adad”, idem, Jawămi“ al- 42 [bid., no. 13612. 
stra, ed. Ihsan "Abbās and N. al-Asad (Cairo, n.d.), 45 [bid., vol. 6, no. 10726; vol. 7, nos. 12877 and 
p. 276. 12885. 
39 See "Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, vol. 7, nos. 44 Ibid., vol. 6, no. 11140. 
12566 and 13680. 45 Ibid., vol. 7, no. 12877. 


40 Ibid., nos. 12401, 12858, 12884, 13651, and 46 Ibid., nos. 14022, 13541, and 13612. 
14021. 
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Frequently, especially in the responsa, ‘Ata? quotes only fragments of traditions 
known in more detail from other sources. Usually, in these cases, we can safely assume 
that he knew their complete versions. There is no hint, however, that the fuller ver- 
sions are secondary and were later expanded from "Aķā?"s short references. This can be 
helpful for the dating of traditions in that if there is in Ibn Jurayj’s material from 
“Ata” a reference to or a short version of a tradition on sahaba, *Ata?'s date of death 
(115/733) is the terminus ante quem for the existence of the tradition in question. 

One example which may demonstrate that this method is helpful for the study of 
hadith is an unusually long tradition about the nursing of adults contained in both of 
the two most important of the several preserved versions of Mālik's Muwatta?." It is 
composed of several single traditions: one of the Prophet with some additional infor- 
mation, another about “A?isha, and a third which concerns the other wives of the 
Prophet. Because of its artificial composition, it does not seem to fit into the frame- 
work of the usual traditions of Malik. One is thus tempted to consider it a relatively 
recent addition. But Malik's isnād names *Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. between 92/711 and 
101/720) as its author and Ibn Shihāb (d. 124/742) as the transmitter and his own 
informant. According to Schacht's view of the legal development of the question, the 
origin of the different parts of the story cannot be attributed to Ibn Shihāb or some- 
one from this period, and the appeal to *Urwa must, in any case, be regarded as 
spurious. Rather, Schacht sees here counter-traditions by the circle of “traditionists” 
whose aim it was to change established doctrine." If, on the other hand, we refer to 
one of the responsa of "Atā? concerning the same topic, quite another picture of the 
history of the question emerges. According to it, Ata? —who is certainly not to be 
counted among the traditionists—already held the opinion that the suckling of adults 
was legally valid, and, in this context, he refers to a practice of "Ā”isha: “kanat isha 
ta?muru bi-dhālika banati akhtha.”* This is connected, without a doubt, to the more 
detailed tradition of “Urwa as preserved in the Muwatta’. It reads: "*A?isha used this 
[method] in cases of men she wished to let visit her. She used to command her sister 
Umm Kulthüm bint Abi Bakr [. . .] and the daughters of her brother (fa-kānat ta?muru 
ukhtahā Umm Kulthüm [. . .] wa-banāti akhīhā) to nurse the men she wished to let 
enter with her. ^^? 

The tradition concerning “A?isha was, therefore, already known to “Ata”. He and 
Ibn Shihab drew from the same source, since it is unlikely that “Ata” attended lectures 
of the younger Ibn Shihab. According to the latter, “Urwa b. al-Zubayr is the author 
of the story. He was a slightly older contemporary of “Ata” and was his informant for 
other traditions. It thus seems highly probable that “Urwa is *Ata?'s source as well. If 
so, then the tradition about "Ā*isha as contained in the Muwatta? must be considered 


47 Malik b. Anas, Al- Muwaļļa?, riwayat Yahyă b. 
Yahya, ed. M. F. "Abd al-Bāgī, 2 vols. (Cairo, 
1370/1951), chap. 30, no. 12; idem, riwayat Mu- 
hammad ash-Shaybānī, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhāb "Abd 
al-Latīf (Cairo, 1387/1967), no. 627. 

48 See Schacht, Origins, pp. 48, 246. 

49 «Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, vol. 7, no. 13883. 

49aSee n. 47 above. For a more detailed discussion 
of this tradition and its variants, see my forthcoming 
article “Der figh des az-Zuhrī: Die Quellenproble- 


matik” (Der Islam 68 [1991]). The Arabic word 
used in these texts, arda‘a, really means “suckle,” in 
this special case probably by mixing breast milk with 
drinks or food. In this way, a “milk relationship” 
was created which had the same legal status as a 
biood relationship: “milk relatives” were forbidden 
to marry one another or to have sexual intercourse 
and could, therefore, associate with each other 
without restrictions. 
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a genuine transmission from “Urwa dating to the second half of the first century A.H. 
and not to the middle of the following century. 


THE PROPHET 


In his responsa, “Ata” very rarely refers to the Prophet. Among the 200 responsa 
studied, only three even hint at him. In addition, there are a few statements about the 
Prophet that arise through Ibn Jurayj's questions. None of these texts have an isnād; 
sometimes we find the introduction “balaghană anna n-nabi/rasăla llah....”°° The 
proportion of transmissions from the Prophet among *Ata?'s dicta is somewhat higher 
(6 percent). Whereas in the responsa, only references to or fragments of ahādīth are 
found, most of the prophetic traditions among the dicta are complete and quite 
detailed. Only a quarter of them have an isnād although one which is not always 
complete. 

‘Ata? knew many more traditions about the Prophet than he actually used in his 
legal arguments. This is revealed in texts in which Ibn Jurayj—partly after an answer 
containing only "Atā”'s opinion about a problem—expressly asks him about the 
Prophet and then receives an answer which indicates that “Ata” was well acquainted 
with a prophetic tradition.” "Atā? also cites legal principles, which he clearly recog- 
nized as traditions from the Prophet but in which he does not refer to the Prophet 
directly. One example of this is the legal statement “al-walad li-l-firash wa-li-l-*ahir 
al-hajar” (“the child belongs the [marriage] bed and he who had illegal sexual inter- 
course gets nothing”).'” “Ata? makes use of this maxim on two occasions without 
saying that it was considered a legal judgment of the Prophet.? One responsum of his, 
however, reveals that he knew that it was: 


Ibn Jurayj said: I said to “Atá”: "what is your opinion [in the case] when he [the man] rejects 
[the paternity of] it [the child] after she [the woman] has borne it?" [Ata?] said: "[in that case] 
he has to anathematize her (yu/ă“inahă) and the child belongs to her." I said: "did not the 
Prophet say: ‘Al-walad li-I-firash wa-li-I-*ahir al-hajar'"? [SAta?] said: “Yes! But this was be- 
cause the people in [the beginnings of] Islam claimed children born in the beds of [other] men as 
theirs saying: “They are ours’! [That is why] the Prophet said: ‘Al-walad li-I-firash wa-li-l-“ăhir 


al-hajar .”** 


Only through Ibn Jurayj’s question are we informed that this legal maxim was not a 
creation of “Ata” himself, but one which already was well known and attributed to the 
Prophet at the turn of the first century A.H. This allows us to test with traditions from 
the Prophet the rule we formulated when discussing the dating of traditions from 
sahāba: with the help of *Ata?'s references to certain traditions or with his fragments 
of traditions otherwise known, their asānīd can be checked and their time of origin 
defined more exactly. This will be demonstrated further below. 


50 Ibid., vol. 6, no. 10969; vol. 7, no. 12632. Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis (Cairo, 1306/1888), vol. 3, 
51 [bid., vol. 6, no. 10651. p. 127; al-Qastalláni, Irshad al-sārī ilā sharh Sahih 
32 The Arabic dictionaries and the commentaries al- Bukhārī (Būlāg, 1304/1886), vol. 4, p. 10. 

of hadith compilations rightly prefer this meaning 53 «Abd al-Razzāg, Musannaf, vol. 7, nos. 12381 

of al-hajar to the also possible rajm, “stoning.” I and 12862. 

thank J. Burton for this idea. See Ibn Manzür, 54 [bid., no. 12369. 

Lisān al-“arab (Beirut, n.d.), vol. 4, p. 166; al- 
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Early detailed transmissions about the Prophet using this maxim, “al-walad li-l- 
firāsh wa-li-l-*ahir al-hajar,” are to be found in Malik's Muwatta’ and in the Musan- 
naf of “Abd al-Razzāg. Different versions can be distinguished: 


1. There are several variants of a story relating the quarrel between Sa‘d b. Abi 
Waggās and ‘Abd b. Zam‘a concerning who the real father (nasab) of a boy was. 
They had, it was reported, appealed to the Prophet as a judge, and he made a decision 
uttering this maxim.” This I call the gissa version. 


2. There is a short tradition containing only the dictum itself.** All the early variants 
of the gissa version have an isnād ending with "Ibn Shihāb al-Zuhri from *Urwa 
b. al-Zubayr from *A?isha." The short version sometimes has this isnád, and some- 
times the following one: “Al-Zuhri from Ibn al-Musayyab and Abū Salama from Abū 
Hurayra." Ibn Shihāb (d. 124/742) is the "common link” in all of these texts, if we do 
not count “Ata””s references to it for the moment. 

According to the procedure of dating with the aid of "common links," as done by 
Schacht, the time of Ibn Shihāb would be the earliest point at which this complex of 
traditions came into being." But since Schacht was convinced that there were exten- 
sive forgeries of the chains of transmission, he held al-Zuhri “hardly responsible for 
the greater part of these traditions" from the Prophet, the Companions, and the 
Sucessors in the asānīd of which he appears as a “common link.”** He thus places the 
origin of such traditions in the second quarter of the second century or later. Schacht 
felt that the above-mentioned maxim has to be dated to the second quarter of the 
second century based on the fact that in the Kitab al- Umm of al-Shafi*1 (d. 204/820) 
Abū Hanifa (d. 150/767) is reported to have known it as a dictum of the Prophet.” In 
addition, Schacht quotes a text from the Kitab al- Aghānī of Abū l-Faraj al-Isbahānī 
(d. 356/967), used earlier by both Wellhausen and Goldziher, where a dispute about 
the paternity of a child is reported that allegedly occurred "in the middle Umayyad 
period." Since in this case the rule of the Prophet is neither mentioned nor followed, 
Schacht concludes that "it had not yet asserted itself in the time of the dispute re- 
corded in Aghani."? It was therefore obvious to him that the first century A.H. cannot 
be accepted as a possible time of origin of this maxim. Thus the reference to the 
Prophet must be regarded as historically untenable and as a clear forgery. 

If we turn to Ibn Jurayj's and *Ata?'s references to this maxim of the Prophet, it 
becomes clear that Schacht's chronology is incorrect. Since "Atā” quotes the rule 
several times, it is my opinion that it must have been widely known by the first decade 
of the second century A.H. (i.e., the middle of the Umayyad period) at the latest. “Ata” 
obviously knew the gissa version. We have already seen that he did not transmit 


55 Ibid., nos. 13818 (Ma‘mar from al-Zuhri); 36 “Abd al-Razzāg, Musannaf, vol. 7, no. 13821. 
13819 and 13824 (Ibn Jurayj from Ibn Shihāb); 57 See Schacht, Origins, pp. 177 ff. 
"Ahādīth Abi l-Yamán,” no. 1 (Shu*ayb from al- 58 Ibid., p. 246. 
Zuhr1); M. M. Azami, Studies in Early Hadith Lit- 59 Ibid., p. 182. 
erature (Indianapolis, 1978), pt. 2 (Arabic texts), 60 [bid., p. 181. Cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
pp. 141 f; Malik, Muwaysta? (Yahya), chap. 36, Studien, vol. 1, p. 188, n. 2 and Azami, Studies, 
no. 20 (Malik from Ibn Shihab). In most of the p. 266. 
gissa versions, the second part of the maxim is 6! See "Abd al-Razzàq, Musannaf, vol. 7, no. 
lacking; see also Azami; Studies, p. 161. The text is 12369. 
also to be found in the “Șahihăân.” 
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from the younger Ibn Shihab but sometimes directly from “Urwa b. al-Zubayr.” 
*Urwa is Ibn Shihāb's informant of the gissa variants according to their asānīd, so 
there is evidence for the assumption that he was *Ata?'s source as well. If so, the story 
must have been in circulation by the second half of the first century A.H., since “Urwa 
died about the end of it. But the possibility cannot be ruled out that the tradition was 
widely known earlier, as the asānīd with the alleged authors *A?isha (d. 57/676) and 
Abü Hurayra (d. 59/678) claim, and it is possible that the story has a kernel of truth 
and that Muhammad really made such a judgment.” 

Schacht considered it improbable that the Prophet had anything to do with this 
legal rule also for other reasons. But in my opinion, he was wrong here, too, as I will 
demonstrate below. In his short discussion of our legal maxim backed up by systematic 
and historical arguments, he adopts Goldziher's hypothesis that the alleged prophetic 
dictum may have been taken from Roman Law, which has a similar rule: pater est 
quem iustae nuptiae demonstrant. The pre-Islamic Arabs decided disputes of paternity 
in another way, by calling in "professional physiognomists" (gāfa). From this, he 
concludes that the maxim cannot be of Arabic origin and was therefore not current in 
Arabia in Muhammad's time. Furthermore, he claims that this legal rule was "strictly 
speaking incompatible with the Koran" and that the problems it should solve "could 
hardly arise under the Koranic rule regarding "idda.”** He thus seems to conclude— 
without actually saying it directly—that this dictum cannot have been the Prophet's. 

These arguments are not convincing, however. Let us begin with his premise that the 
legal maxim “al-walad li-l-firāsh” is incompatible with the Qur?àn: Schacht suggests 
that the disputes about the paternity of a child arose in cases where the waiting period 
after the separation from the legitimate sexual partner was not correctly observed. But 
this is only one possibility which, as he rightly points out, should not arise in Islam. 
There is another much more important context for disputes over paternity: in cases of 
illegal sexual intercourse with a married woman or a slave. The Qur?àn struggles with 
this question by issuing clear legal norms concerning marriage, divorce, and concu- 
binage and by proscribing illegal sexual intercourse with heavy punishments in this 
world and the world to come. The early texts describing the use of the legal maxim 
“al-walad li-I-firdsh,” i.e., the qissa version and *Atà?'s responsa? reveal, nevertheless, 
that in the early Islamic community there were particular social contexts where the 
Qur’anic norms had not yet gained a firm footing. One of these problematic areas was 
the relation between a master and his female slave, which even in Muhammad's 
lifetime was unclear.” 

This is the background of the disputes in which our legal maxim first emerges in the 
texts: the possibility that a man who committed fornication with another man’s wife 
or slave would benefit from the child resulting from this illegitimate union was elimi- 
nated. Moreover, many cases of adultery were prevented from becoming public be- 


62 Ibid., no. 13939. 64 Schacht, Origins, pp. 181 f. 

63 Juynboll argues that the fact alone that this 65 “Abd al-Razzāg, Musannaf, vol. 7, nos. 12369, 
statement was ascribed to Ibn al-Musayyab has to 12381, 12529, and 12862. 
be regarded as a proof that it cannot be older than 66 See my article “Wal-muhsandtu mina n-nisā”i 
that person; see Muslim Tradition, pp. 15 f. But this illà má malakat aimānukum (Koran 4: 24) und die 
is not convincing because he relies on limited data.  koranische Sexualethik,” Der Islam 63 (1986): 192- 
His conclusion ts purely hypothetical. 218, esp. 199 ff. 
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cause both in the case of a man who claimed a child borne by the wife or the slave of 
another man or in the case of a woman who affirmed that her child was not from her 
husband or master, the claimant implicitly confessed to illegal sexual intercourse and 
ran the risk of the punishment for it. "Atā? limits the application of the legal maxim to 
such cases where the paternity of a husband or female slave’s master was not rejected 
by the man himself but which was challenged by another party—thus presupposing 
irregular or illegitimate sexual relations—and he justifies it by saying that the original 
intention of the rule had been to stop such paternity disputes. "Atā” dismisses the 
pre-Islamic method of relying on the gāfa (physiognomists) who established paternity 
by comparing the child with the contesting would-be fathers. He appears to maintain 
that this method has been replaced by the “al-walad li-l-firdsh” rule. 

This maxim is, therefore, in congruity with the Our”ānic legislation concerning 
marriage and family and with the mores of the early Islamic period even if it does not 
fit so well with the Qur?ànic tendency to insure the real paternity of a child. Is there a 
legal system in the world wholly free from contradictions? We have to conclude that 
even the Prophet may have used this legal maxim. 

In locating the emergence of Islamic jurisprudence in Iraq at the beginning of the 
second century A.H. at the earliest and the introduction of this legal maxim in the late 
second half of the second century A.H., Schacht looked for Roman influences in 
Islamic law, especially in Iraq, and he suggested late antique rhetoric as the channel. 
But Patricia Crone has recently shown that this is quite improbable, especially as far 
as this particular legal maxim is concerned.” If my argument that the maxim was 
known in Hijāz by the first century and that it cannot be ruled out that the Prophet 
himself had used it is sound, the hypothesis of a Roman (or better Roman provincial) 
Origin becomes even more dubious. It could only be possible if we could trace the 
adoption of this legal rule to pre-Islamic times. 

Such a supposition is not as extravagant as it may appear at first sight. The existence 
of an old Arabian method of deciding paternity disputes by physiognomists does not 
exclude that in some places, under the influence of other laws, the rule “al-walad 
li-l-firăsh” may have been adopted. That this had indeed been the case is explicitly 
stated in an awā”il tradition, usually regarded as anachronistic, reporting that the pre- 
Islamic judge Aktham b. Sayfi decided according to that rule. If this was not a new 
idea in Arabia—which may be possible—which law could have been behind it? We 
must consider Jewish, i.e., rabbinical law; there is indeed a parallel in the Babylonian 
Talmud.” Was the Jewish legal rule adopted from Roman law or was it originally 
Jewish? Given the present state of our knowledge about pre-Islamic Arabia, too many 
questions remain open and too much speculation is needed to push the origin of the 
Islamic legal maxim to before the first century A.H., for neither Jewish nor Roman 
origin can be proven.*” 


67 P. Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law influences on Islamic law, see Crone, Roman, Pro- 
(Cambridge, 1987), pp. 10 f. Cf. also Azami, Studies, vincial and Islamic Law, esp. chap. 1; my review of 


pp. 265 f. Crone in DeF Islam 65 (1988): 342-45; and W. B. 
68 See Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, p. 16. Hallag's article “The Use and Abuse of Evidence: 
69 See Crone, Roman, p. 11. The Question of Provincial and Roman Influences 


69a On the general question of possible Roman on Early Islamic Law,” JAOS 110 (1990): 79-91. 
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I have chosen and discussed in some detail the example “al-walad li-l-firāsh” be- 
cause Schacht concentrated and relied on it in his monumental work on the origins of 
Islamic jurisprudence. My thesis that by means of *At2?'s references to prophetic 
traditions this legal maxim can be dated back at least to the second half of the first 
century A.H., if not to the Prophet himself, undermines some of Schacht’s fundamental 
ideas, among them his well-known theories on the pattern of the development of 
hadīth: Successors, Companions, and Prophet, that is, the traditions from the Prophet 
concerning legal questions are the earliest link in the chain: 


[. . .] Generally and broadly speaking, traditions from Companions and Successors are earlier 
than those from the Prophet." One of the main conclusions to be drawn [. . .] is that, generally 
speaking, the “living tradition” of the ancient schools of law, based to a great extent on indi- 
vidual reasoning, came first, that in the second stage it was put under the aegis of Companions, 
that traditions from the Prophet himself, put into circulation by traditionists toward the middle 
of the second century A.H., disturbed and influenced this “living tradition”, and that only 
Shafi“i secured to the traditions from the Prophet supreme authority.”! ... Every legal tradition 
from the Prophet, until the contrary is proved, must be taken not as an authentic or essentially 
authentic, even if slightly obscured, statement valid for his time or the time of the Companions, 
but as the fictitious expression of a legal doctrine formulated at a later date.?? . . . We shall find 
that the bulk of legal traditions from the Prophet known to Malik originated in the generation 
preceding him, that is in the second quarter of the second century A.H., and we shall not meet 
any legal tradition from the Prophet which can be considered authentic (italics mine).” 


The prophetic traditions connected with the legal maxim “al-walad li-I-firāsh wa-li- 
l-*ahir al-hajar” are made up of a group of texts which clearly contradict Schacht's 
theory on the time of the origin of those prophetic legal traditions. This is not an 
isolated instance.” 

We have seen that "Atā? claims the Prophet only very rarely as an authority and 
that he also gives his own opinion about legal problems for which he knows a tradi- 
tion from the Prophet without referring to it. This is one argument against the assump- 
tion that "Atā? invented prophetic traditions himself. Those he quotes or hints at must 
have already been in circulation during his lifetime, that is, that they can be placed in 
the first century A.H. For the reasons already explained" and because of the general 
lack of asānīd, it also has to be ruled out that Ibn Jurayj falsely ascribed them to 
“Ata”. His ahādīth from the Prophet are—contrary to Schacht's generalization—not 
earlier than his traditions from the Companions, they are not transmitted more care- 
fully, and they obviously have no stronger probative force then the latter. In number, 
"Atā”'s references to the Prophet are eclipsed by those to his teacher Ibn "Abbās, but 
the Prophet is mentioned more often than all the Companions, such as “Umar, *A?isha, 
or “Ali. 

All this reflects the very subordinate role of the prophetic ahadith — and we can say 
of the traditions in general —in the legal scholarship and teaching of “Atá”, and this 


70 Schacht, Origins, p. 3. 73 Ibid. 
7! Ibid., p. 138. 74 Cf. my forthcoming book Die Anfānge. 
72 Ibid., p. 149. 75 See secs. III and IV of this article. 
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state of affairs may be typical for Islamic jurisprudence of the first century A.H. But we 
have to emphasize that there were traditions from sahdba and from the Prophet in the 
first century, and they were sometimes used as sources or arguments by the fugaha” of 
the late first and early second centuries to support their doctrines. We have to con- 
clude that the last quarter of the first century of Islam was the beginning of a develop- 
ment that made stormy progress in the course of the second century, reaching its peak 
with the doctrines of ash-ShafiST about a century later: the infiltration and incorpora- 
tion of prophetic ahădith into Islamic jurisprudence. 

The conclusion that the prophetic ahādīth are marginal to the legal teaching of 
“Ata? does not mean that they are worthless for us; on the contrary, they are excep- 
tionally valuable. Since there is only one generation between “Ata” and Muhammad, 
these texts are very close to the time and the people they report about, and their 
authenticity cannot be ruled out a priori—as Schacht has done. "Atā”'s transmissions 
from the Prophet that have an isnād are especially precious in this respect. But his 
transmissions without an isnād, too, can be successfully used to date traditions, if 
variants from other sources are known. 

While studying the Musannaf of “Abd al-Razzāg, I came to the conclusion that the 
theory championed by Goldziher, Schacht, and, in their footsteps, many others— 
myself included—which, in general, rejects hadith literature as a historically reliable 
source for the first century A.H., deprives the historical study of early Islam of an 
important and useful type of source. 

It goes without saying that this material cannot be regarded as completely truthful. 
This even the Muslims themselves did not claim. Their method of sifting through the 
material by means of the critical study of the transmitters was a quite workable 
method of examination that may be of some use even for the modern historian, but it 
was not entirely satisfactory and could not avoid misinterpretations. I think that with 
the help of the newly available sources, such as the Musannaf of "Abd al-Razzāg and 
that of Ibn Abi Shayba, and the ahadith contained in early complexes of transmis- 
sions—such as those of ‘Ata? in “Abd al-Razzāg's Musannaf, where the hadith is not 
the real object of the teaching but is only marginal—we are now able to raise the 
question of the historical value of the Hadith texts anew. 


Taylor & Francis 
Taylor & Francis Group 
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COMMON FEATURES OF MUSLIM AND 
WESTERN HADĪTH CRITICISM: 
IBN AL-JAWZIS CATEGORIES OF 
HADITH FORGERS 


Albrecht Noth 


[40] Every ORIENTALIST knows that there are fundamental differences be- 
tween the autonomous Muslim study of kadīth, Prophetic tradition, on the 
one hand, and the Orientalist study of the subject on the other. These dif- 
ferences can be reduced to the following simple formula: the main interest of 
Muslim scholars is directed at the isnād, while the real subject of Orientalist 
scholarship is the matn, the isnād being considered only insofar as it can 
assist in dating and interpreting (in the widest possible sense) the matn. 

Both groups of hadith scholars, however, share the view—indeed, it is 
their livelihood—that traditions concerning the Prophet's sayings and ac- 
tions have been forged and distorted,! i.e. kadīth forgery is a major raison 
d’étre of both groups. Consequently it is not the objective fact that hadiths 
have been fabricated that led to the development of different methods in 
the Muslim and Orientalist study of Prophetic traditions. What did lead 
to this development was simply the different assessment of this objective 
fact by autonomous Muslim hadith scholarship on the one hand and Ori- 
entalist hadith scholarship on the other. The different assessments can be 
characterised briefly as follows: Muslim scholars consider forgery to be the 
exception, Orientalists consider it to be the rule. 

In this state of affairs the position of the autonomous Muslim hadith 
scholars is comparable to that of a scholar of diplomatic who knows full 
well that all manner of people would have been interested in acquiring legal 
titles by forging documents, but who also has reason to believe that there are 
numerous original documents. Consequently his task must be to direct his 
attention to the means of authentication and the way in which the documents 
have been handed down: he will have formal criteria at the centre of his 


*While Goldziher and others have made it perfectly clear that the Muslim “Im al-hadith 
includes hadith forgery as an important factor in all its considerations, just as Orientalist 
studies do, it seems to me that this fact has not been “honoured” by the latter, nor indeed 
made use of. 
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considerations. Careful examination of these formal criteria will enable him 
to establish the decisive discrimen veri ac falsi [distinction between true 
and false]. 

For Muslim hadith scholarship, which assumes a fixed corpus of originals, 
the isnad of a Prophetic tradition is the means of authentication as well as 
the source of information about the type of transmission and its channels. 
The care and thoroughness the ‘ilm al-hadith exercised in the study of isnad 
is similar to those that scholars of diplomatic bring to bear on the formal 
elements and transmission of legal documents. Like them, [41] the “im al- 
hadith developed a specific terminology as well as guidelines pertaining to 
the features distinguishing a forgery. Once a forgery had been established, 
it commanded no further interest: it was simply dropped. 

Orientalist hadith scholarship that begins with the assumption that fab- 
ricated or distorted Prophetic traditions are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception has, of necessity, developed in a completely different direction. The 
discrimen veri ac falsi as a central question simply does not apply: the isnad 
in its function as means of authentication and possible source of information 
on the type of transmission becomes suspect. A hadith is interesting as a 
source of thought, theories and historical developments that took place after 
the death of the Prophet, in some cases a long time after his death. In any 
case, a direct connection with the Prophet will first have to be proved. The 
central issue is to put a hadīth or a group of hadiths into its or their proper 
place in a particular historical context, usually one that can be found be- 
yond the boundaries of the Prophet's lifetime. The starting point for every 
essential observation and consideration must be the matn, and study of the 
tsnād becomes a matter of only secondary importance. From a methodolog- 
ical point of view, while it is pointless to apply the rules used in diplomatics, 
it is necessary to use the means available to literary criticism and histor- 
ical source criticism. This is, in fact, precisely that complex work that 
sometimes resembles criminology and does not always lead to unambiguous 
results, which is known to all Orientalists and does therefore not require 
further elucidation. 

Leaving aside the fact that the autonomous Muslim ‘ilm al-hadith as well 
as Orientalist hadīth scholarship recognise the existence of hadith forgery, the 
two groups do not seem to have much in common. The reason for this is that 
the burden of proof in the case of hadith forgery is distributed differently: 
For Muslim hadith scholars, it has to be proved that a hadith is a forgery; for 
Orientalists, that it is genuine. The resulting methods of hadith criticism are 
of necessity entirely different. Under certain circumstances, however, it is 
possible to envisage a rapprochement of views and methods. With reference 
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to Orientalist hadith scholarship, one such circunstance arises when scholars, 
using with their own methods, from time to time reach the conclusion that 
certain groups or parts of hadiths may be associated with the person of the 
Prophet. In such cases, the isnād or parts thereof might be used as a means 
of authentication and may be regarded as reliable information concerning 
the path of transmission. However, it is not our intention here to pursue 
these considerations any further. 

On the contrary, what we shall discuss is the corresponding option, an 
approximation on the part of autonomous Muslim hadith scholarship. In 
this context, again, the comparison with diplomatics suggests itself. The 
beginnings of the study of legal documents were concentrated exclusively 
on the discrimen veri ac falsi, and the forgeries that had been established 
were considered to be spuria [spurious documents] without use or value. 
At a later stage of the [42] development, an interest in the phenomenon 
of forgery evolved. An essential reason for this development was that ex- 
act knowledge of the origin, type, intention and contents of forgeries proved 
to be most valuable “negative” criteria in distinguishing between the orig- 
inal and the forgery. To give but one example, if a forgery was very well 
done, it was important to know that it came from an environment that 
might be particularly interested in forged legal titles and known for its con- 
vincing fabrications. Such information is not infrequently the only—or the 
essential—criterion to lead to unmasking a forgery at all. 

Autonomous Muslim hadith scholarship has followed a path similar to 
that of diplomatics in its position and its methods. Early attempts to elim- 
inate forged hadiths were followed by the publication of monograph studies 
of the forms these forgeries could take. As a necessary consequence of the 
nature of the :snăd, the most prominent concern of these studies was peo- 
ple: individuals suspected of fabrication, distortion or slipshod transmission 
of the Prophet's sayings. We find this interest in forgery as such in the 
writings about the du‘afa’ [weak authorities] and/or the matrūkūn [repudi- 
ated authorities] and later, with a tendency of abstraction from the person 
towards the idea, in the treatises on hadith forgery, the kutub al-mawdū'āt 
[books on forged traditions].? 

Abū l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi (1126-1200) was the author of a very important 
Kitab al-mawdū'āt which, while it was not the first book of its kind by a 


2They developed in temporal and certainly also factual connection with the "selective" 
hadith collections. Cf. the lists of titles given in Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arab- 
ischen Litteratur (Leiden, 1937,49; abbr. GAL); Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums, | (Leiden, 1967; abbr. GAS). 

* Cf. GAL, list of titles, s.v. mawdū ‘ät. 
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long way, was exemplary for later scholars. The contents and structure of 
this work shall not be discussed further here. What is of major importance 
in the present context, however, is—or so it seems to me—Ibn al-Jawzī's 
abstract summary of the possible categories of hadith forgers, which can be 
found in the last part of his introduction.* Having announced “Know [0 
reader] that the narrators whose Prophetic traditions contain fabrications 
(al-mawdü*), incorrect information (al-kadhab) and distortions (al-maglūb) 
can be divided in five groups”, he gives a surprisingly differentiated picture, 
comprising about ten printed pages, of the origins, the reasons and the 
manner of hadith forgeries. 

In his introduction Ibn al-Jawzī presents his observations to the reader 
according to a very formalistic “hypersystem” (Uber-Systematik) of the kind 
we frequently find with Muslim scholars, who were exuberent in their en- 
thusiasm for classifying things. While the passages relevant to the present 
context occupy a low rank within the framework of this system, they con- 
stitute nearly 90 per cent of the total text, and are therefore in actual fact 
the nucleus of the statements.” The main factual classification al-Jawzī 
undertakes in this section is not determined by formalist systematics but 
by the terms khat’an [erroneously] and ‘amdan [intentionally], which are 
borrowed from legal terminology. The hadith forgeries [43] under discus- 
sion here belong under the heading of ‘amd, intent (ta'ammadū),* and 
are incriminated accordingly. By whom, for which reasons and in which 
form have Prophetic traditions been forged “with intent”, according to al- 
Jawzi? 

In the first place he mentions the zanādiga (sing. zindiq),’ the heretics. 
Their intention was to use their forgeries to destabilise the religious legal sys- 
tem (ifsad al-shari‘a), to awaken the common people's doubts of this legal 
system (īgā' al-shakk fiha fi qulüb al-‘awamm) and generally to have their 
frivolous game with the religion of Islam (al-tală“ub bi-l-dīn).* Zanādiga 
who confessed under certain circumstances are said to have admitted to 
fabricating several hundred, or indeed thousands of Prophetic traditions.? 
The alleged means the zanādžga used to spread such fabrications was as fol- 
lows: they smuggled their fabrications into the written records of well-known 


“Ibn al-Jawzi, Kitab al-mawdi ‘at, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahmān Muhammad 'Uthmān in three 
volumes (Medina, 1966-68), 1, 35—47. 

5 Jbid., I, 37:8-47:8. 

SCf. ibid., I, 36:5, 36:14-16, 37:8. 

T Ibid., I, 37:12-38:11. 

8 Ibid., 1, 37:12-13. 

? Jbid., I, 37:15-18, 38:1-2, 38:10-11. 
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and reputable hadith scholars (dassa/yadussu). Thus reputable scholars be- 
came unwitting distributors of fabricated hadiths and the fabrications were 
accepted because of the scholars’ good reputation.!? 

In addition many Prophetic traditions were, in Ibn al-Jawzi’s opinion, 
invented by followers of non-Sunni Islamic denominations,’ in order to but- 
tress their views (nusratan li-madhhabihim) that were heterodox in Ibn al- 
Jawzī's view.!? In some cases people are said to have admitted this practice 
openly. Ibn al-Jawzi reports several versions of confessions, stating: ^When- 
ever we considered something to be right, we turned it into a Prophetic 
tradition” (e.g. kunnā idhā ra'aynā ra'yan / ja'alnà lahu hadithan).15 

A subjectively good intention is the cause for the hadith fabrications of a 
third group. Ibn al-Jawzi defines their intentions: “[They want] to encourage 
and to deter, in order to move people—or so they think—to do good and 
refrain from evil (al-targhib wa-l-tarhib)." The reason for their actions is the 
conviction that the Muslims’ religious legal system (sharī*a) is defective and 
needs additions; their hadith inventions serve only to effect these necessary 
additions.'* 

Some of the people who have committed this pia fraus [pious, or well- 
meaning, fraud] are named by Ibn al-Jawzī, and their way of life is, accord- 
ing to the laws of Islam, irreproachable. Indeed, they may be among the 
most ardent champions of the sunna (aslabu ahli zamanthi fi l-sunna / wa- 
adhabbuhum ‘anha / wa-agmā'uhum li-man khālafahā).!* One inventor of 
hadith concerning fadā*tl al-qur'ân [merits of the Qur'an] had the clearest 
possible conscience when he was found out and sought to justify himself: 
He had noticed, he states, how the Muslims were more and more concerned 
with fiqh and maghăzi and no longer paid attention to the Qur'an; therefore 
he did a good deed.!* The reason these hadith inventors give for their pious 
fraud is kisba / ihtisáb, namely the sincere intention of acting in a way that 
is meritorious without involving any personal advantage." 

[44] A similar type of hadith came into being when sayings well phrased 
as to form and contents (kullu kalām hasan), emanating from various sources, 


10 Thid., I, 37:14, 38:5-6. 

11 bid., I, 38:12-39:17. 

12 Thid., I, 38:12. 

13 Thid., |, 38:17-18, 39:1-2, 39:6-7. 

14 Thid., I, 39:18-41:21. 

15 Thid., I, 41:2-3. 

16 Thid., I, 41:9-11. 

17 Tbid., I, 41:4 and 11. Concerning the terminology, see Albrecht Noth, Heiliger Krieg 
und heiliger Kampf in Islam und Christentum. Beiträge zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte 
der Kreuzzūge (Bonn, 1966), 32 and n. 83. 
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were furnished with isnads and thus raised to the status of hadiths. What 
is more, it appears that this practice was frequently considered unobjection- 
able.*3 

A fifth category of hadīth fabrications and fabricators is collected under 
the heading personal concern (gharad).*? The reason for these fabrications 
is personal advantage, which can be characterised by sheer opportunism, 
such as support for the hobbyhorse of some potentate, as well as by the 
desire to harm a personal opponent. Fictions of this kind are characterised 
by their ad hoc nature, and the possible motives for gharad fabrications are 
nearly unlimited. 

It was possible to make oneself a name and to secure a large audience by 
presenting extravagant Prophetic traditions, and for ambitious hadith nar- 
rators this could also be a reason to forge hadiths (li-yutlabu wa-yusma‘u 
minhum).?? Ibn al-Jawzi gives detailed information on how such “unusual” 
hadiths were prepared: Prophetic traditions (known ones, it seems) of vari- 
ous origins were conflated to form a new hadith and then narrated with the 
original isndds. Thus the “unusual” character of these traditions consisted 
in the newly made combination of manipulated matn and old isndds.*! 

In the presentation of the seventh and last group of hadith falsifiers, Ibn 
al-Jawzi’s personal dismay can be felt particularly clearly. This group com- 
prises the narrators of popular stories, the gussās (sing. qass/ qussas).?? Here 
Ibn al-Jawzī also narrates his own (negative) experiences; he furthermore de- 
voted a separate work to the activities of the gussās.** Their falsifications 
are essentially explained by laziness and selfishness. They know that by nar- 
rating particularly exciting Prophetic traditions they will secure listeners, 
consequently also influence and especially donations. To attempt serious 
hadith preservation (hifz), however, they consider to be far too tiresome 
(shagga ‘alayhim). Thus these seducers of the people use all the different 
practices of hadith forgery. Still, in most cases their approach will not be 
quite as primitive as that of the beggar gāss who, when he was found out by 
a hadith scholar, admitted freely: “I only know the one isnad, and whenever 
I hear a story, I attach it to this isnad.” 4 


18 Ibn al-Jawzī, Mawdū ‘at, I, 41:22-42:4. 

19 Ibid., I, 42:5-43:6. 

20 Thid., I, 43:7-44:2. 

21 Thid., I, 43:8-10. 

22 Ibid., I, 44:3-47:8. Concerning the qussás in general see Tilman Nagel, Die Qisas 
al-Anbiya’. Ein Beitrag zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte (Bonn, 1967), esp. 122ff. 

?]bn al-Jawzī, Kitab al-qussüs wa-l-mudhakkirin, ed. and trans. Merlin L. Swartz 
(Beirut, 1971). 

“Ibn al-Jawzī, Mawdū'āt, I, 47:6-8. 
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While there are some informative hints concerning the purely practical 
side of hadith forgery in Ibn al-Jawzī's analysis, they only appear inciden- 
tally. As far as the isnād is concerned, we learn about the following ma- 
nipulations: a mursal hadith is raised to marfū' state, a mawquf hadith to 
musnad,?* doubtful narrators are replaced by “good” ones (tadlis),? the 
isnād can be restructured completely (galb),*” all kinds of different tradi- 
tions can, as we have just seen, be introduced by a standard isnad, and 
finally the free invention of isnāds is a possibility.** In the last case inex- 
perienced people may suffer the misfortune that the chronology goes in the 
wrong direction.?? 

[45] There are naturally no bounds for the imagination when it comes 
to fabricating a matn, but it is not unimportant to know that forgery by 
conflating several mutün apparently enjoyed a certain popularity.*? In this 
context it seems to be important to refer back to the practice, mentioned 
above, which was attributed to the zanádiqa, namely of smuggling their 
inventions into the notes of well-known hadith scholars. 

The essential point in Ibn al-Jawzī's systematic summary of deliberate 
hadith forgeries seems to me, with reference to the questions discussed here, 
to be the following: It has now become possible at least theoretically to 
draw up a general, and consequently transferable, model of the historical 
background for hadith forgeries, starting from autonomous Muslim tradition. 
This model consists of the following stages: firstly, isnad criticism, then 
interest in the forgers, and finally the reasons for and circumstances of the 
forgery. While the emphasis on people, which is traditional with Muslim 
hadith scholarship, can still be observed in this model, the transition to 
placing the main emphasis on content has unmistakably been achieved. 

While this abstraction is still mainly theoretical, it has still produced 
the remarkable situation that the basic contradiction between autonomous 
Muslim hadith scholarship, on the one hand, and Orientalist, i.e. our own, 
hadith scholarship, on the other, is neutralised in this point. Ibn al-Jawzi's 
classification does not miss any criterion or aspect that we must consider 
in our attempts at a correct historical evaluation of hadith. On the con- 
trary: in my view, the frivolous, nearly unintentional side of hadith forgery, 
which is clearly—and more than once—apparent in Ibn al-Jawzī's classi- 


25 Ibid., I, 36:2-3. 

26 Ibid., 1, 36:17-18. 

27 Thid., I, 36:3. 

28 Ibid., I, 42:16-43:2. 

29 Thid., I, 43:20-44:2. 

30 Thid., I, 36:3-4, 43:9-10. 
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fication, ought to be considered much more closely by Orientalist hadīth 
scholars. 

However: The exclusive study of hadith forgery, especially in the form 
in which Ibn al-Jawzi’s system presents it, is a relatively late development 
in autonomous Muslim hadith scholarship—it is important to bear in mind 
the parallel with the development of diplomatics. Neither Ibn al-Jawzi nor 
others?! seriously attempted to apply the criteria established to all the hadith 
material retrospectively and uncompromisingly.?? It may be that Muslim 
scholars will attempt this task one day. Should they begin this by asking 
questions similar, or even identical, to those Orientalists are asking, they can 
always refer to the orthodox Hanbalite Ibn al-Jawzi and his predecessors. 
These were, after all, most certainly not in the service of any anti-Islamic 
ideology. 


31 Concerning considerations along these lines in Ibn al-Jawzi and modern exponents 
of ‘tlm al-hadith see G.H.A. Juynboll, “Ahmad Muhammad Shakir (1892-1958) and his 
Edition of Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad,” Der Islam 49 (1972), 221-47, esp. 223-24 and 233ff., 
also 247. 

32One only has to look at the (forged) hadith about the kadhdhābūn that Ibn al-Jawzi 
quotes in this section about categories of forgeries (Mawdu “at, 1, 46:19-20). This hadith 
ought to belong in lbn al-Jawzi’s category “fabrication with good intent” or “remodelling 
kullu kalam hasan into a hadtth”. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF PASSIONATE LOVERS: 
HOLY WAR AS A SACRED WEDDING 


Maher Jarrar 


Ich fiihle des Todes 
Verjūngende Flut, 

Zu Balsam und Ather 
Verwandelt mein Blut. 

Zur Hochzeit ruft der Tod 
Die Lampen brennen helle 
Die Jungfraun sind zur Stelle. 


Novalis} 


The term jihād has been the subject of numerous discussions and studies 
in scholarly debate in the last two decades or more.” It is a complex 


* This paper is based on my study in Arabic Masāri' al-‘usSaq: dirasah fi ahādīth 
fadl al-jihād wa 'al-hūr al-‘in’ which was published in al-Abhath (American Uni- 
versity of Beirut) 41 (1993), 27-121. I had the opportunity to further elaborate my 
research during my stay as a visiting Professor at the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies at Harvard University (1996). I would like to thank Profs. W. Heinrichs 
and W. Granara for reading the manuscript and suggesting valuable comments on 
language and style. 


*Hymnen an die Nacht”, in: Gesammelte Werke. Ed. Carl Seelig. Heidelberg/ Zürich 
1945. Vol. I, 15, 21. 


2 It is not my aim here to give a full bibliography of the numerous modern studies on 
jihad. | will confine myself by mentioning only those studies of which I made di- 
rect use. Cf. for example M. Watt: Islam and the Integration of Society. London 
1961, 61-67, 130ff.; A. Noth: Heiliger Krieg und heiliger Kampf im Islam und 
Christentum.. Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte der Kreuzzúge. Bonn 
1966; J. Kelsey and J. Turner Johnson (Eds.): Just War and Jihad. New York 
1991; id.: Cross, Crescent, and Sword. New York 1991; M. Jurgensmeyer: Vio- 
lence and the Sacred in Modern World. London 1992; Muhammad S.R. al-Búti: 
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category which reveals many facets: spiritual, religious, juridical and 
ideological. It has often been translated as “holy war” and was ap- 
proached as a religious-military duty and thus sometimes associated with 
various ideological nationalist and fundamentalist political groups and 
movements, or was else studied as an integral part of Islamic interna- 
tional law.? 

Here I am going to consider this notion from a more heuristic perspec- 
tive which helps us to perceive it from a three dimensional relationship: 
social, ontological and communal. Holy war / jihad is regarded by many 
Muslim scholars as the sixth pillar of Islam,‘ the first five being consecu- 
tively: 1) the belief in the oneness of God and in the message of his Apos- 
tle Muhammad, 2) prayer (i.e. performing the daily five ritual prayers), 3) 
fasting during the month of Ramadan, 4) paying the alms and 5) the pil- 
grimage to Mecca once during one’s life time. This religious “collective” 
duty of jihad? is mentioned explicitly in the Qur'an as well as in the ca- 
nonical hadith compendia, where a whole chapter is usually dedicated to it. 
But throughout the history of Islamic communities and Islamic states this 
duty has been interpreted and applied in different manners, according to 
how it was ideologically conceptualized at a certain historical moment. 

We possess, however, a separate book on jihad which goes back to the 
third quarter of the second / eighth century, i.e. to the same period when 
al-Shaybani (d. 189 / 804) was compiling the first theoretical and juridical 
work on jihad.’ This book does not deal with the legal aspect of this duty 
but discusses the merits of those who accomplish it and the rewards which 
await them in the Hereafter. It was the first work in a parenesis genre 
which came to be known as “the merits of holy war" (fada'il al-jihad). It is 
remarkable how some of the traditions of this book and their underlying 


al-Jihad fi l-Islam. Damascus / Beirut 1993; Kh .Y. Blankinship: The End of the 
Jihad State. Albany 1994, 11-21. 

3 M. Khadduri: War and Peace in the Law of Islam. Baltimore 1979. 

4 Muslim scholars have differentiated between the 'greater jihād” which is struggling 
with oneself against oneself and one's sins and 'smaller Jihad" which takes the form 
of war. Even the smaller jihad is regarded as a "collective duty” (fard kifaya) and not 
as an “individual duty” (fard 'ayn), except in some restricted cases, cf. al-Büti: al- 
Jihad, 19ff., 46ff. And for a contrary understanding of some militant Islamic groups 
cf. M.'A. Faraj: al-Faridah al-ghā'ibah (English translation and study by J. Jansen). 

5 Cf. for example Z. al-Oāsimī: al-Jihad wa-l-hugūg al-dawliyyah al-ămmah fi l- 
Islam. Beirut 1982, 154ff., 251ff. 

6 "Abd Allāh Ibn al-Mubārak: Kitāb al-Jihād. Ed. N. Hammād. Beirut 1971. 


7 M. Khadduri: The Islamic Law of Nations. Baltimore 1966. 
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motifs have been taken over in later compilations to be treated as topoi® 
around which long narratives have developed, and which resemble in their 
structure many Arabic folk tales and popular narratives. When we reach 
the sixth / twelfth and seventh / thirteenth centuries, during the time of the 
Crusades, we notice that these tales have taken their final form. They used 
to be read in crowds and in market places by orators and specialized story- 
tellers to arouse the enthusiasm of the crowd and to help recruit new war- 
riors. Thus they function as ‘myth’? going beyond a mere literary genre, 
for they come to serve a diversity of goals on the social, ideological, and 
gender levels. 


The Institutionalization of Jihad 


I would like to say a word about the author and the book before I move on 
to analyze its contents. The author of this book is the famous traditionalist 
(muhaddith) "Abd Allah b. al-Mubārak (d. 181/797),1% from whom we 
possess two other books on asceticism. Ibn al-Mubārak was born in Marv 
(in Turkmenistan today) of Turkish stock; he embarked upon his religious 
studies and when he was around twenty years of age, he undertook a jour- 


8 On this concept cf. E.R. Curtius: Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter. 
München 1969; L. Fischer: “Topik”, in: Grundzüge der Literatur- und Sprachwis- 
senschaft. Vol. I: Literatur. Mūnchen 1990, 157-164; L. Bornscheuer: “Topik”, in: 
Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Vol. TV, Berlin / New York 1984, 
454-75; for Islamic literature cf. A. Noth: Quellenkritische Studien. Bonn 1973 (cf. 
now the English version). 


9 J. Campbell says in “The Masks of God”: “through mythology man touches some- 
thing immortal.” For S. Ausband: “Myths work by demonstrating order. They are 
true in the sense that they are satisfactory demonstrations or representations of a per- 
ceived order and are therefore often believed by a society to be more or less factual.” 
Both citations from S. Ausband: Myth and Meaning, Myth and Order. Macron, 
Georgia 1983, 5. 


10 al-Qadi 'Iyād: Tartīb al-madārik. Rabat 1968. Vol. III, 36-51; Ibn Manzur: 
Mukhtasar Tarikh Dimashq. Ed. R. al-Nahhàs. Damascus 1988. Vol. XIV, 13-31; 
al-Dhahabī: Ta 'rikh al-Islam. Ed. “U. A. Tadmuri. Beirut 1990, 19 (181-190h.), 228- 
48; id.: Siyar alam al-nubalā”. Ed. Sh. Arna'üt. Beirut 1981-1988. Vol. VIII, 336- 
371; al-Mizzī: Tahdhib al-Kamāl. Ed. B-A. Marūf. Beirut 1980-1992. Vol. XVI, 5- 
25; F. Sezgin: Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums. Leiden 1967. Vol. I, 95; J. 
Robson: art. “Ibn al-Mubārak”, in: EF, Vol. III, 879; P. Nwyia: art. “Abdallah B. 
Mobārak” in: Elr, Vol. I (1985), 184f.; as far as I know three monographs on Ibn al- 
Mubarak in Arabic treat him as an exemplary model. Cf. as well R.G. Khoury on the 
reception of his K. al-Jihad in Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s Isabah, in: Studia Islamica 42 
(1976), 115-146. 
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ney to continue his studies in various Islamic centers under well known 
teachers and authorities of the time (al-rihlah fi talab al-“ilm). He was 
soon regarded as an authority among the religious scholars, especially the 
Sunnites, as well as among the ascetics of his time. He was a wealthy 
merchant, who granted stipends to hadith-students and financed volunteers 
who took part in military campaigns. The early sources agree that he used 
either to participate in such campaigns or undertake the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in alternate years. He died in a town on upper Euphrates upon his 
return from a military venture. The manuscript of Ibn al-Mubarak's book, 
which is the first of its genre, is an uniqum that goes back to the middle of 
the fifth / eleventh century. It is worth noting that a time span of more than 
one hundred years separates the first transmitter of this book from the 
author. Thus the role of this first transmitter, Sa īd b. Rahmah al-Massisi, 
is rather that of a compiler, who seems to have gathered these traditions 
which go back to Ibn al-Mubārak and put them into book form.!! Studying 
more closely the transmission chain of this book found on the first page, 
one concludes that the first three transmitters!? are from Mopsuestia (al- 
Massīsa), a strategic town on the northwestern Syrian border with Byzan- 
tium.!3 This means that this book was in circulation there and used to be 
read among the volunteers (mujāhidūn or muttawwi'ah). It consists actually 
of a compilation of 262 traditions of varying length, all dealing with 
the merits of holy war and the rewards of the martyrs in the Hereafter. 
They follow one another haphazardly, have no introductory statement, and 
end abruptly. As already mentioned, these traditions were circulating in 
the frontier towns on the Islamic-Byzantine boarders where Ibn al- 
Mubarak used to take part in the campaigns. At that time, during the sec- 
ond half of the second / eighth century the main threat to the Islamic em- 
pire came from the Byzantines, who took advantage of the events of the 
‘Abbasid revolt against the Umayyads and the riots in Syria that followed, 
to launch attacks all across the frontier lines. They devastated many 
strongholds and castles and regained strategic towns and positions.!* The 


11 Cf. Jarrar, in: al-Abhath, 30f. 


12 Said b. Rahmah, Muhammad b. Sufyān al-Saffar and Ibrahim b. Muhammad (d. 
385/995). 


13 Ibn Shaddād: Aag al-khatirah. Ed. Y. “Abbărah. Damascus 1991. Vol. I and II, 144- 
149; F. Uthmān: al-Hudud al-islāmiyyah al-bizantiyyah.Vol. I-III. Cairo 1966, Vol. 
II, 250ff.; E. Honigmann’s art. “Massisa”: in: EP Vol. VI (1986), 774-779; id.: 
TAVO-maps (B VI 8). 

14 Uthmán: al-Hudüd al-islamiyyah, Vol. I, 134f., 283ff., 332ff.; ‘A.M. ‘Abd al- 
Ghani: al-Hudūd al-bizantiyyah al-islamiyyah wa-tanzimatuha al-thagriyyah. Ku- 
wait 1990, 33. 
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‘Abbasid caliphs, mainly al-Mahdi (158 / 774-169 / 785), took the initia- 
tive and rebuilt the frontier towns and castles and fortified new positions. 
He manned the frontiers with new troops from amongst the regular army. 
He also encouraged volunteers (muttawwi‘ah) to reside in the frontier for- 
tifications and take active part in the campaigns.!5 These volunteers were 
mainly pious men who understood jihad as a Qurânic duty incumbent 
upon each and every individual, a personal matter of worship and sacrifice, 
or a convention between God and his servants.! Yet, with the tendency of 
the state to centralization and institutionalization, and the desire of the 
caliphs to control and monopolize the religious as well as the military 
functions, mainly by recruiting military slaves, a feeling of bitterness and 
discontent spread among wide factions of the “ulama” who regulated local 
communal and religious life by serving as judges, administrators, teachers 
and religious advisers to Muslims!? - as well as of ascetics and other 
groups that were struggling with the state over the control of many offices 
and institutions. As Lapidus puts it: “the development of religious 
authorities independent of the caliphate was coupled with the emergence 
of ‘sectarian’ bodies within the Islamic ummah. From a religious and 
communal point of view, the caliphate and Islam were no longer wholly 
integrated. "!? 


15 Uthman: al-Hudūd al-islāmiyyah, Vol. II, 145-58, 250ff.; I. ‘Abbas: Tarikh bilād al- 
sham fi-l-'asr al-‘abbasi 132-255/750-870. Amman 1992, 79-83; M.‘A. Sha‘ban: al- 
Dawlah al-'abbasiyyah. al-Fātimiyyūn 650-1055/132-448. Beirut 1981, 41; J. 
Arvites: “The Defense of Byzantine Anatolia during the Reign of Irene (780-802)” 
in: Armies and Frontiers in Roman and Byzantine Anatolia. Ed. S. Mitchell. Oxford 
1983, 219-237. 


16 A. Noth: Heiliger Krieg, 43ff.; id.: "Heiliger Kampf (Gihad) gegen die “Franken”. 
Zur Position der Kreuzzūge im Rahmen der Islamgeschichte”, in: Saeculum 36 
(1986), 240-59; M. Jarrar: Die Prophetenbiographie im islamischen Spanien. Ein 
Beitrag zur Ūberlieferungs- und Redaktionsgeschichte. Frankfurt / M. 1989, 243ff. 


Cf. R. Mottahedeh: Loyalty and Leadership in Early Islamic Society. New Jersey 
1980, 135ff. 


18 Kh. Yuce-soy: Tatawwur al-fikr al-siyási 'inda ahl al-sunnah. Amman 1993, 83- 


118. 


I. Lapidus: “The Seperation of State and Religion in the Development of Early Is- 
lamic Society”, in: IJMES 6 (1975), 363-385, 369; id.: "Die Institutionalisierung der 
frühislamischen Gesellschaft", in: Max Webers Sicht des Islams. Interpretation und 
Kritik. Ed. W. Schluchter. Frankfurt / M. 1987, 125-141. 
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Jihad as a Personal Sacrifice 


Against this institutionalization process of the army, the ‘u/ama’ were 
spreading as early as the last quarter of the first / seventh century pro- 
phetic traditions which stressed the function of jihad as a personal sacri- 
fice which is the right of each and every Muslim and that jihad will not 
cease until the last troop / company of believers will fight the anti- 
Christ.2° The celebrated Medinan jurisconsultant Malik b. Anas (d. 179 / 
795) had forbidden that one should fight under the banner of the state 
army! This took place sometime around the middle of the second / 
eighth century, most probably after the ‘Abbasids had crushed the revolt 
of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya in (145 / 762). Nevertheless, he gave a legal opin- 
ion (fatwa) after the atrocious defeat of the Muslim army by the Byzan- 
tines near Mar‘ash in 161 / 778-162 / 779, permitting the jihad with the 
unjust rulers (@immat al-su’).** 

By the middle of the third century the separation between the functions 
of the state and those of the ‘ulama’ had been established and a new con- 
sensus was reached: “Obedience to the ruler is obligatory; riots, civil 
strifes and shedding of blood are interdicted; praying and jihad are to be 
performed with each ruler, whether pious and righteous or not” (al-salátu 
wa-l-jihadu khalfa kulli imam barran kana aw fajiran).~ Among the vol- 
unteers were a number of ascetics and scholars who took active part in the 
battles. Two names are of significance here, namely, Ibn al-Mubarak and 
Abu Ishaq al-Fazari (d. 186 / 803). Both have written books on the fada’il 
al-jihād, although al-Fazārī's book deals in the first place with legal ques- 
tions of war, a collection of responsa.?* Our interest here lies mainly in 
Ibn al-Mubarak’s book. From among the 262 traditions that are mentioned 
therein, thirteen share a common motif: that of the Paradise Virgins (al- 


20 ‘Abd al-Razzāg: Musannaf. Ed. H.R. al-A‘zami. Beirut 1971. Vol. V, 279; Ibn al- 
Mubarak: K. al-Jihad, no. 43; M. Jarrar: “Sirah, Mashahid, and Maghazi: The 
Genesis and Development of the Biography of Muhammad”, in: Late Antiquity 
and Early Islam. Ed. A. Cameron and L.I. Conrad. New Yersey: The Darwin 
Press, 1997, Vol. III, 1-43, 41f. 


?! Sahnún: al-Mudawwanah al-kubrā. Cairo 1905. Vol. III, 5; Ibn Abi Zamanin: Qud- 
wat al-ghāzī. Ed. ‘A. Sulaymānī. Beirut 1989, 223; M. Jarrar: Die Prophetenbiogra- 
phie, 244, 270, fn. 8. 

=: Cf fl. 

25 Tbn Hanbal: ‘Agidah. Ed. A.I. al-Sīrawān. Beirut 1988, 65, 68, 72, 75f., 123f.; Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr: al-Tamhid. Rabat 1967. Vol. I, 3; al-Búti: al-Jihad, 112-117; Kh. 
Yuce-soy, Tatawwur, 167ff. 


24 K. al-Siyar. Ed. F. Hamada. Beirut 1987. 
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hur al-īn), a theme which is mentioned five times in the Ourān as a 
heavenly reward for the believers.? 

All thirteen traditions mentioned have as their first link narrators who 
died some time between the end of the first / seventh and the second / 
eighth century. At a time, hence, when the expeditions against Constan- 
tinopel were succeeding without interruption since the middle of the first 
century and its conquest was perceived as one of the last signs of the End 
times.*$ The narrators of these traditions (akhbar) were either ascetics 
from Basrah or warriors who took part in campaigns on the Syrian frontier. 
Some of them are known to have been storytellers: 


1- Shahr b. Hawshab: Damascene, warrior / storyteller, transmitter of traditions 
on the merits of jihad, died between 98 / 716 and 112 / 730 


2- Ibn Abi Najih, Meccan, died as a martyr 131 / 748 


3- Zā'ida b. Qudama, Kūfan, he transmits from a Kūfan murabit and his tradition 
of K. al-Jihad is from a Syrian warrior, died as a martyr 160 / 776 


4- Humayd al-Tawil, Basran, storyteller, died 140 / 757 or 142 / 659 


5- Hassan b. ‘Atiyya, Damascene, monastic warrior, he transmits from a sahabi 
warrior who lived in Hims, died 130 / 747 


6- ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Ziyad, Damascus / N. Africa, warrior / storyteller, trans- 
mitter of traditions of Ibn An‘am on the merits of jihad, died between 
156/772 and 161/777 


25 Quran: 44,54; 52,20; 55,72; 56,22; 78,32-34. On the subject of the “Paradise 
Virgins” cf. E. Berthels: “Die paradiesischen Jungfrauen im Islam”, in: Islamica 1 
(1925), 263-288 and 543 (J. Horovitz); D. Kūnstlinger: “Die Namen und Freuden 
des kuranischen Paradieses”, in: BSOAS 6 (1930-32), 629-632; T. Andrae: Mo- 
hammed, sein Leben und sein Glaube. Stockholm 1917, 69-75; id.: Les Origines 
de l'Islam et le Christianisme. Trans. J. Roche. Paris 1955, 151-161; E. Beck: 
“Eine christliche Parallele zu den Paradiesjungfrauen des Korans”, in: OCP 14 
(1948), 398-405; J. Macdonald: “Islamic Eschatology VI-Paradise”, in: Islamic 
Studies 5 (1966), 352-360. For the Islamic tradition cf. Wensinck: Concordance et 
indices de la tradition musulmane. Leiden 1936, Vol. I, 526; al-Qurtubi: al- 
Tadhkirah fi ahwal al-mawtā. Ed. al-Sayyid al-Jumayli. Beirut 1986. Vol. II, 633- 
640; Ibn Kathir: Sifat al-jannah wa-ma fīhā min al-na'īm al-mugīm. Ed. Yūsuf “A. 
al-Budaywi. Beirut 1989, 96ff., 102-114, 153-157; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah: 
Hādī al-arwah. Cairo 1907. Vol. 1., 341-392, Vol. II, 2-7. 


26 Cf. M. Jarrar: “The Sirah: Its Formative Period and its Transmission”, in: BUC Pub- 
lic Lecture Series. Beirut, April 1992. 
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7- Habib b. Abi Thabit, Kufan, storyteller, died 119 / 737 or 122 / 739 


8- Abū Hazim, Damascene, storyteller, he transmits from a Syrian warrior, died 
between 133 / 750 and 144 / 761 


9- "Abd al-Rahmān b. Yazid, Syrian, transmitter of traditions of Ibn Jābtr on the 
merits of jihdd, died 153 / 770 


10- "Abd al-Karīm b. Hārith, Egyptian, ascetic, died 136 / 753 


11- Thābit al-Bunānī, Basran, ascetic / storyteller, died between 123 / 740 and 
127 / 744 


Structure and Motifs of these Traditions? 


I have divided the traditions into two groups according to their compo- 
nents. The first group includes the first seven traditions (K. al-Jihad, nos. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 63, 132). They are direct, have a simple form, and re- 
veal the recurrence of two constants: 

(A) the appearance of the Paradise Virgins (always in pairs) occurs during 
fight and with their active encouragement, without the “hero” being aware 
of them; 

(B) the immediate passage to the hüris directly upon his “heroic” death. 

In juxtaposition to these constants, two variants appear in these traditions 
which are: 

(C) the hüris wear / or carry a very fine posue garment (nos. 1, 3, 4, 5 = 
K. al- Jihad, nos. 20, 22, 23, 24); 

(D) a comparison (in the huris favor) between the huris and the earthly 
martyr’s wife. 

I should say a word about traditions no. 3 and 6 (= K. al-Jihdd, 22 and 63). 
No. 3 reveals a narrative form which is more elaborate than the others. 
Here both the constants and the variants are used to build up a new com- 
plex; a narrator (rawi) appears for the first time, who associates the ritual 
prayer with holy war, and experiences a “vision”. No. 6 brings a new di- 
mension, an act of transfiguration: the martyr receives a new body (a new 
form) and looks back upon his earthly relatives with mixed feelings of 
triumph and malice. 


27 I am relying on V. Propp’s: Morphology of the Folk-Tale. Trans. L. Scott. Austin / 
London: University of Texas Press, 1968 as a starting point to examine these 
themes and motifs. 
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The Distribution of Narrative Motifs 
within the first set of traditions (1-7): 


Narrative frame 
Religious/ascetic motif 
Vision/dream 

Fighting lines 


Number of Paradise 
Virgins 

P.V. appear during 
fight 


P.V.’s emotional invol- 
vement during fight 


P.V. descend on the 
martyr 


P.V. carrying fine 
garments 


Closing the narrative 
frame 


With the second group of traditions (K. al-Jihād, nos. 


| 


2 


crowd 


3 


+ 


100 


4 


5 


crowd 
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143, 146, 147, 145, 


149, 150, 148 and Ibn Abī Zamanin: Oudwah, 243-45) we are already 
dealing with a tale. Here we have a frame story (Rahmenerzáhlung) told 
by a first narrator. A “hero” takes over to tell his story and portrays his 
“vision” (this vision often takes the form of a dream). He then leaves the 
scene to the first narrator and his colleagues who play the role of focaliza- 
tion (al-sard dimna l-sard). The components of this group of traditions are 


five: 


(A) a first narrator (with his colleagues), who prepares the frame story / Rah- 


menerzahlung; 


(B) the vision of the “hero” (here comes the main motif of the Paradise Virgins), 


told in the first person; 
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(C) the first narrator takes over; 

(D) a sudden attack, i.e. death of the “hero” (who is the second narrator), usually 
correlated with the fulfilling of a religious duty, such as fasting or prayer; 

(E) the closing of the Rahmenerzáhlung through a comment by the first narrator. 


These components are fused together through certain topoi and verbal 
clichés that reappear in all these traditions and which we will discuss later. 
The turning point in all of them is the vision; it either occurs in a dream, or 
during a period of loss of consciousness due to a fatal wound, or even 
sometimes in a daydream. It is through the vision that the “hero” is trans- 
ferred to the world of the Paradise Virgins where he experiences glorious 
things and is invited to come in flesh to possess the Virgins and participate 
in their magnificent world. However, he must first experience martyrdom, 
the hour of which is set by the Virgins. It is through the vision that the 
hero is able thereafter to communicate to his fellow-warriors the “good 
news”, being overwhelmed by a state of ecstatic joy. In one of the variant 
stories the hero meets immortal youths (ghilmān mushammirun) “boys 
with tucked-up garments.”28 This “passage” of the “hero” to an “unreal”, 
fantastic world makes out of him a “mythical hero”. Thus, the hero goes 
through “rites of passage”: separation from the world, a penetration to 
some source of power; and a life-enhancing return. He comes back filled 
with creative power which is indispensable for the continuation of spiritual 
energy into the world.2? Although the “hero” dies directly after his return, 
nevertheless, he brings to his community a flame of positive, creative 
power and opens for them a highway to eternity and everlasting life of joy 
before he dies a heroic death, witnessing for his transfiguration with his 
blood. The dream or the vision in these stories has a specific function: it 
opens an outlet to the hero into the fantastic world of the Paradise Virgins. 
Dream is personalized myth?" and the dreamer carries with him all the 
longings and the hopes of his people. The dream is here a literary dream?! 
and has thus a semiotic function.*? The dreams we are dealing with here 


28 Quran: 76,19. These “ghilmân mushammirún” remind one of the Ganymede in 


Greek culture, cf. K. Dover: Greek Homosexuality. New York 1978, 197-198. 
29 J. Campbell: The Hero with a Thousand Faces. New Jersey 1968, 29-40, 49ff. 


30 Ibid., 19. 


31 On literary dreams, cf. L.M. Porter: “Real Dreams, Literary Dreams, and the Fantas- 


tic in Literature”, in: The Dream and the Text. Essays on Literature and Language. 
Ed. C.S. Rupprecht. Albany 1993, 32-47. 


32 Cf. on this F. Malti-Douglas: “Dreams, the Blind, and the Semiotics of the Bio- 
graphical Notice”, in: Studia Islamica 51 (1980), 137ff., and for dreams in Islamic 
biographical works: L. Kinberg: “Interaction between this World and the Afterworld 
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can be called “revelation dreams ;? for the dreamer / visionist communi- 
cates through them with heavenly creatures which represent a divine re- 
ward, and moreover he returns to reveal to his people “good news that 
have a religious connotation and affirm a certain religious concept.** Fur- 
thermore, the dream takes place within the framework of a religious duty 
(jihad). 

Dreams represent here a literary topos and they serve two functions: 1) 
they confirm the religious belief in the Paradise Virgins, 2) and they moti- 
vate the religious duty of jihad. Their contents are moreover of a theologi- 
cal nature that relates to a certain group having common belief and a 
common heritage, i.e. the belief in an eternal life in the Hereafter, and the 
assertion of the destiny of the martyr, who does not pass through an inter- 
val period in the tomb (hayat barzakhiyyah),*5 but directly receives his 
eternal place in a joyous paradise. 

We have till now followed the different stages through which these 
traditions have passed; 1) their initial germ is the qur’anic idea of the 
Paradise Virgins which are promised to the believers in the Hereafter; 2) 
this germ was first shaped in the circles of exegetes and ascetics to appear 
as short verses attributed to early scholar-warriors who took part in the 
campaigns on the Syrian-Byzantine borders; 3) the decisive phase was 
achieved when these short verses were elaborated by storytellers to reach a 
certain literary standard; 4) through their long span of oral transmission 
and circulation in these circles, they became more refined and new narra- 
tive motifs seeped into them such as the vision-motif and the “rites of pas- 
sage ; 5) it was then that they were put into writing. 


in Early Islamic Tradition”, in: Oriens 29/30 (1986), 285-308; id. “The Standardiza- 
tion of Qur'an Readings: The Testimonial Value of Dreams”, in: Proceedings of the 
Colloquium on Arabic Grammar. Eds. K. Devenyi and T. Ivani. Budapest 1991, 223- 
238. 


33 Cf, hereto A.L. Oppenheim: The Interpretations of Dreams in the Ancient Middle 
East. Philadelphia 1956, 185ff. 


34 Cf. R. D’Andrade: “The Effect of Culture on Dreams”, in: Dreams and Dreaming. 
Eds. S.M. Lee and A.R. Mayes. New York 1973, 203f. 


35 J.L Smith and Y. Haddad: The Islamic Understanding of Death and Resurrection. 
Albany 1989, 7-9, 32f. and see index (barrier). 
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Eros / Death 


All these traditions (akhbar) share a common theme which reveals two 
facets: Death / Paradise Virgins or Eros / Death. Both facets represent an 
innermost, crucial part of existence. They make up the totality of its posi- 
tive and negative potencies. “Being” is moving towards death. In this it is 
incited by a positive power in itself (i.e. Eros) which on the one hand ef- 
fectuates and fulfills “being” in time, but at the same time drives it to its 
ultimate realization, i.e. Death. Furthermore, Eros represents the highest 
aim of the being’s dispositions and longings. It moreover intensifies these 
desires and brings them to their end. Therefore it contains its antithesis 
within itself.36 One of the main manifestations of the Eros is the sexual 
love which strives to unite with an object to reach the “optimization of the 
intrinsic pleasures by discourse that accompanies them”, as Foucault puts 
it? Yet, this passion only achieves its climax through lust joined with 
pain which burns each time it is fulfilled, a process which ends in death.?? 
To escape his “uncanniness”, the human being has aimed since time 
immemorial, at fulfilling passionate love through reunion with “the sa- 
cred" to give his desires an eternal realization which transcends death,?? so 
that the positive energy Eros could negate death. The war instinct has al- 
ways been coupled with the passionate Eros.'? Holy war is one way to 
offer pain as a sacrifice to “the sacred" in return for the perpetuation of 
Eros which constitutes the essence of “being”. Through pain and through 
offering himself as a blood sacrifice (i.e. sacrificing one's “being ), the 
“hero” purposefully explodes into death aiming at eternalizing his desires 
and longings in the everlasting presence of “the sacred”. He displays the 


36 (Cf. C. Schneider: “Eros”, in: RAC 6 (1966), 306-311; H. Buchner: Eros und Sein. 
Erórterungen zu Platons Symposion. Bonn 1965, 133ff. 


3! M. Foucault: The History of Sexuality. New York 1988. Vol. I, 170. 


38 Cf. S. Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle. New York / London 1961, 47ff.; and 
the critical revision of this theory by A.J .Levin: “The Fiction of the Death Instinct”, 
in: Psychiatric Quarterly 25 (1951), 257-281. 


Cf. Ph. Camby: Z'Erotisme et le sacre. Paris 1989, chaps. 1 and 3; on the ‘sacred 
wedding / heilige Hochzeit’ cf. J. Schmied: “Heilige Brautschaft”, in: RAC 2 (1954), 
527-564; Campbell: The Hero with a Thousand Faces, 109-120. 


40 D. De Rougemont: Passion and Society. Trans. M. Belgion. London 1956, 243ff.; G. 
Bataille: Erotism. Death and Sexuality. Trans. M. Dalwood. San Francisco 1986, 
71ff. For the recurrence of this theme in modern Arabic literature, cf. now M. 
Cooke’s “Death and Desire in Iraqi War Literature”, in: Love and Sexuality in Mod- 
ern Arabic Literature. Eds. R. Allen, H. Kilpatrick and E. de Moor. London 1995, 
184-199. 
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“entirety of being” in order to sustain “the essence of being,” i.e. the 
Eros.*! The Paradise Virgins are mentioned in the Qur’an as a reward for 
the believers in the Hereafter, where this reward could be interpreted as 
sensual descriptions with allusions to the lively raptures.? Some exegetes 
had understood these descriptions literally, whereas mystic exegetes have 
interpreted them as symbols. Furthermore, some modern students have 
considered that they represent the righteous deeds of ancient Persian cul- 
ture.“ It is not my aim in this paper to study the different positions of 
Muslim exegetes regarding their understanding of the possible interpreta- 
tions of the Paradise Virgins; my main interest lies rather in the connection 
between jihad and the Paradise Virgins, i.e. between Eros and Death, a 
theme which recurs in different cultures. I have already illustrated that this 
is a qur'ànic understanding which was developed further within the circles 
of Syrian and Iraqi scholar-warriors, ascetics and story-tellers on the 
threshold of the second century after the hijrah. A report about the famous 
ascetic Hatim al-Asamm of the early third / ninth century, mentioned by 
the renowned Sufi author al-Qushayri (d. 465 / 1073), portrays this relation 
very Clearly: 


Hātim al-Asamm said: “We were with Shagīg al-Balkhi fighting in a 
row against the Turks in a day where one could only see flying heads 
and broken spears and swords.” Shagīg said to me: “How do you feel 
today, Oh Hátim, isn’t it the same feeling as on your wedding night?” I 
replied: “No, by God not!” Shagīg said: "But I do have that feeling.” He 


^! Cf Foucault: History of Sexuality, Vol. I, 155f. 


42 Cf A. Bouhdiba: Sexuality in Islam. London / Boston 1985, 72-87; F. Rosenthal: 
“Reflections on Love in Paradise”, in: Love and Death in the Ancient Near East. Ed. 
J.H. Marks and R.M. Good. Conneticut 1987, 247-254. He says: “the description of 
the huris in paradise are in no way explicitly sexual in the sense that they were said 
to gratify coarse sexual desires of the blessed in paradise. The implication of sexual- 
ity is, however, unmistakable.” See the critical comments of Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi 
on the subject (249). An article on the theme of the Paradise Virgins has appeared re- 
cently by A. al-Azmeh: “Rhetoric for the Senses: A Consideration of Muslim Para- 
dise Narratives”, in: JAL 26 (1995), 215-231. Al-Azmeh does not deal in his article 
with the theme of jihad. He does not seem to know my monograph, cf. fn.1. 


43 Cf. Ibn ‘Ata’ al-Adami, in: P. Nwyia: Nusūs súfiyyah. Beirut 1973, 154; Ibn al- 
‘Arabi: Tafsir al-shaykh al-akbar al-ārif bi-llah. Bulāg 1281h.. Vol. II, 268, 284f., 
290f.; Ibn al- Arabi: ai-Futühat al-Makkiyyah. Ed. U. Yahya. Cairo 1974. Vol. III, 
153f. 


44 E. Berthels: "Die paradiesischen Jungfrauen (Huris) im Islam”, in: Islamica 1 (1925), 
263-288. For modern studies on the theme of the Paradise Virgins cf. my article in 
al-Abhāth, 37, fn. 3. 
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then went to sleep between the two [fighting] rows with his shield be- 
neath his head. I could even hear him snoring. * 
The Sacred Wedding 


We find here again the same literary topos which we discussed earlier, 
although it is taken for granted here that the reader is already acquainted 
with it. For this report does not mention details as if it is enough to men- 
tion the “wedding night” while one is falling asleep (i.e. in a dreaming 
state) amidst a severe fight to experience the pleasures of the wedding 
night, a fact that recalls in the memory of the reader the lascivious scenes 
of the Paradise Virgins. Lust here, therefore, supersedes pain although 
there is no direct mention of fighting, pain or even death. The Islamic 
tradition emphasizes that the pain of death, when fighting, is no more than 
the pain of a pinch.* The mention of the “wedding night” makes us di- 
rectly recall the “holy wedding” (heilige Hochzeit), death which represents 
usually the end of the Eros becomes now a way to eternalize aphrodisia, in 
a state separated from pain, an eternal life which renews itself in the pres- 
ence of “the sacred”. Holy war / jihad in the cause of “the sacred” repre- 
sents the threshold of eternal happiness and joy, through which the cycle of 
the “rites of passage”, that is represented through the formula “Eros-Death- 
Eternal Eros” finds its ultimate realization. 

As we know from the sources these volunteers, even the ascetics 
among them, were usually married;*’ Islam encourages marriage and a 
certain tradition attributed to the Prophet states that “there is no monasti- 
cism in Islam, for jihad is the monasticism of my community” 
(rahbaniyyatu ummatī al-jihād).*$ Some of them were even living with 
their families as armed monastics (murābitūn) in frontier towns. In only 


^5 al-Qushayri: a/-Risālah fi ‘ilm al-tasawwuf. Eds. Ma‘ruf Zurayq and ‘Ali “Abd al- 
Hamid al-Baltaji. Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1990, 398; cf. as well F. Meier: “Sufik und 
Kulturzerfall”, in: Bausteine. Ausgewāhlte Aufsátze zur Islamwissenschaft. Eds. E. 
Glassen and G. Schubert. Stuttgart / Istanbul 1992, Vol. 1, 20; A.E. Khairallah: 
“The Wine-cup of Death: War as a Mystical Way”, in: Quaderni di Studi Arabi 8 
(1990), 171. 


46 bn al-Nahhás: Mashári' al-ashwāg ilā masári' al-ushshāg. Eds. Idris M. ‘Ali and M. 
Istanbūlī. Beirut 1990. Vol. I, 114, Vol. II, 751f. 


47 T. Andrae: Islamische Mystiker. Ed. H. Kanus-Crede. Stuttgart 1960, 54-66. 
^5 Although jihād in this tradition should rather be understood as one's endeavor to 
control one's desires (al-jihad al-akbar), still it was interpreted by Ibn al-Mubārak as 
a military striving, cf. Ibn al-Mubarak: K. al-Jihad, 35f.; Ibn al-Nahhas: Mashari‘, 


Vol. I, 164-168. 
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one case do we find that the “hero” was a young single man who had made 
up his mind to get married directly after he comes back from the cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, the Paradise Virgins appeared to him in a dream and 
invited him to a “sacred wedding, and he died fighting the day after. 
We can take these thirteen traditions from Ibn al-Mubarak’s book as a 
starting point to study the development of this genre which reached its 
maturity in the sixth / twelfth and seventh / thirteenth centuries. Some of 
the traditions mentioned by Ibn al-Mubārak were adopted in later compi- 
lations from other parts of the Islamic empire, such as in Iraq, Iran or Is- 
lamic Spain. Moreover, there appeared exhortation works written by spe- 
cialized public preachers (wu“az) and storytellers (gussās) that incite peo- 
ple to participate in jihad, with the aim of recruiting volunteers, especially 
during the Crusader’s time, exhorting religious morals, and spreading or- 
thodox dogmas in a simplified way. They also reveal public spiritual pre- 
occupation (Geistesbeschāftigungen). These works included long narra- 
tives on the theme of ‘holy war and the Paradise Virgins’.°° 

Not all of these compilations have survived. In some cases I was not 
able to identify their authors whose names were only mentioned in other 
books. But we do possess a two-volume work by Ibn al-Nahhas, a Syrian 
author from the eighth / fourteenth century (d. 814 / 1411) that deals with 
jihad, its legal aspects and its merits, entitled Mashari‘ al-ashwāg ilā 
masari‘ al-‘ushshaq (The stilling wells of yearnings which lead to the battle 
grounds of passionate lovers). This work contains many of these narratives 
and cites their sources. These are stories built around the theme of “holy 
war and the Paradise Virgins’; they include long, elaborate narratives 
(some of which exceed four pages) with a frame-story (Rahmenerzāhlung), 
characters around the “hero”, monologues and action. A main narrator 
(rawi) in three of these long stories?! is ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd al-Basri,*? 
a renowned ascetic and a distinguished public preacher from Basrah who 
was one of the founding fathers of the ascetic school of ‘Abbadan, and who 
died in the last quarter of the second / eighth century. In a source of the 


49 Tbn al- Mubarak, K. al-Jihâd, no. 149; Ibn al-Nahhas, Mashari‘, Vol. I, 361f. 


30 Cf. Jarrar in: al-Abháth, 67-110; and cf. Ibn Abi al-Dunyā: K. al-Mandmat. Ed. A. 
‘Ata’. Beirut 1993, 98f. 

31 Tbn al-Nahhás, Mashāri, Vol.I, 215-218, Vol. 11, 689-690, 775-777. 

32 On him cf. Ibn ‘Asakir: Ta rīkh Dimashq, Vol. X, 552-562; Ibn al-Jawzi: Sifat al- 
safwah. Ed. M. Fākhurī and M.R. OaPajī. Beirut 1979. Vol. IIT, 321-325; al-Dhahabi: 
Ta rīkh al-Islam, Vol. XVIII, (171-180h.), 251-253; L. Massignon: Essai sur les 
origines du lexigue technigue de la mystigue musulmane. Paris 1922, 191-197; Ch. 
Pellat: Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gāhiz. Paris 1953, 99-105. 
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fifth / eleventh century,? ‘Abd al-Wāhid b. Zayd 1s said to have seen the 
Paradise Virgins in dreams, talked to them, and had even been recited a 
poem by one of them. We notice that all three stories, whose narrator is 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd, include poetry in their narrative describing the 
Paradise Virgins and praising them. Actually, this introduction of the 
theme of the Paradise Virgins in verse form substitutes the function of the 
dream / vision which is lacking in these narrations. It seems that Ibn al- 
Mubarak himself had written a poem in this regard which used to be re- 
cited both in public and in private scholarly circles. We have evidence that 
it used to be recited in Qayrawán around the middle of the third / ninth 
century, the time when the Muslims of Qayrawan were undertaking their 
jihad in Sicily. 


Elaboration of the Genre 


New motifs appear in these stories which reveal that they underwent a 
long process of oral tradition and redaction after they had been docu- 
mented as written material. A whole spectrum of well known popular 
Islamic heroes are mentioned in them, such as Maslama ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
who was a main figure in the fights against the Byzantines during the first / 
seventh century and to whom a whole popular "Roman" (sirah) was dedi- 
cated.** They tend to mention places connected to well known victories 
against infidels. Furthermore, many of these motifs reflect popular beliefs 
and practices or dogmatic and religious preoccupations that help us to trace 
the various stages and Sitz im Leben through which they passed. In one of 
them, for example, the mother offers the ponytail of her hair as an 
ornament to the horse of a warrior (here Abū Qudamah al-Shāmī, the nar- 
rator himself) in order to acquire blessings (barakah or mana).5” It should 
be mentioned that hair in popular tradition refers to sexual energy and 


53 Ibn al-Jawzi: Sifat al-safwah, Vol. III, 323f. 

54 Cf. Ibn al-Nahhās, Mashari‘, Vol. I, 215-18; Vol. II, 689f., 775-777; al-Yafil: Rawd 
rayahin fi hikayat al-sālihīn. On the margin of al-Tha'ālibī: Qisas al-anbiya’. Cairo 
1883, 109-112. 

55 al-Maliki: Riyad al-nufūs. Ed. B. Bakkush. Beirut 1981-1984. Vol. IV, 410f.; see 


other verses dealing with the theme of the Paradise Virgins in Ibn al-‘Arabi: al- 
Futūhāt, Vol. VII, 244. 


56 Cf. al-Khatīb: Ta rīkh Baghdad. Cairo 1931, Vol. IX, 338; M. Canard: “Les Expedi- 
tions des Arabes”, in: Journal Asiatigue 208 (1926), 80ff.; H.-G. Beck: Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Volksliteratur. München 1971, 69ff. 


57 bn al-Nahhas: Mashari‘, Vol. I, 285ff. and Vol. II, 690ff. 
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supernatural power; the cutting of hair, moreover, is analogous to the 
practices of redemption.* In another story”? a mother dedicates her only 
son to Jihad in the path of God after her husband and brothers have been 
killed in holy war as martyrs; this is an allusion to the tradition attributed 
to the Prophet which asserts that “the martyr mediates in the day of resur- 
rection for seventy of his clan and close relatives. 

In a third story?! a theological phrase is put in the mouth of a young 
warrior who justifies his taking part in the fight, which is not a legal duty 
upon him because of his young age. He cites an orthodox slogan which 
was in circulation among some theologians during the third / ninth cen- 
tury which states that “God might torment even younger children than I 
if they disobey Him”. In still another story a mother dedicates her son to 
jihad in the hope that he marries a Paradise Virgin,% so she pays as his 
dowry a sum of money to the warriors in order to buy weapons. Serving as 
witnesses to this marriage were Qur’an reciters (gurrā”) who took active 
part in the fight; her son sends her a message while in the throes of mar- 
tyrdom with one of these gurrā” saying: "Oh, mother your wish is fulfilled 
and your dowry accepted; I got married to the bride.'% The sacred wed- 
ding has been accomplished here through a ritual embedded with religious 
symbols and in which fighters from amongst the Qur’an reciters took ac- 
tive part. A common feature in all these stories is their attitude towards 
women, who are reduced to a copulative body given as a reward for male 
violence, i.e. a kind of a booty. It is true that these narratives are centered 
around Qur’anic phrases which serve their attitude towards the female 
body, but their articulation, nevertheless, is formed according to cultural 
and social characteristics which are revealed through the reduction of the 
women to passive, perpetually desired bodies, eternally available for 
serving aggressive and powerful men. They are the representation of a 


58 Cf Ch. Hallpike: art. “Hair”, in: Encyclopaedia of Religion. Ed. Mircia Eliade. New 
York / London, 1987. Vol. VI, 154-157; H. Kriss: Volksglaube im Bereich des Islam. 
Wiesbaden 1960-1962. Vol. I, 72, 188, 28; Vol. II, 48, 190f. 


59 Ibn al-Nahhas: Mashari‘, Vol. I, 215ff. 


60 Cf. Jarrar, in: al-Abhath, 78, no. 13 and 86, 4-5, 90, 1. This tradition is quoted in a 
testament left by one of the martyrs of the Islamic movement in the occupied Gaza 
strip, cf. Shuhada’ ma‘a sabg al-israr. Harakat al-Jihād al-Islami, Filastin 1993, 52. 


61 Ibn al-Nahhās: Mashari‘, Vol. I, 287. 


62 M. Watt: The Formative Period of Islamic Thought. Edinburgh 1973, 240ff.; JI. 
Smith and Y. Haddad: The Islamic Understanding of Death, 157ff. 


63 Ibn al-Nahhās: Mashari‘, Vol I, 215-218. 
64 Jarrar, in: al-Abhath, 91. 
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male-centered society, which perceives the female and her body as a sub- 
ordinate object. These are male narratives (the narrators are all male, as 
well as the protagonists and the aggressive setting of war), which represent 
an articulation of gender politics of a patriarchal social structure.* They 
are, as I will argue, a reflection of a society of males, who had a peripheral 
social status, and were not able to integrate in the society’s norms seeking 
thus a refuge in a newly self-fantasized world, a society of ascetics- 
warriors, whose relation to women and the female body was distorted, so 
that the relation which is restrained by love and marriage, 1.e. sex which is 
protective, is reversed into its opposite: a self-centered gratification which 
projects a fear of the female body and reduces it to a sheer maternal substi- 
tution, i.e. the Paradise Virgins as a substitute to a female rejection - the 
“mythical women” as a maternal substitute. 

Many of these narratives reflect the disturbed relationship to women 
through a comparison between the Paradise Virgins and the earthly wife, 
which ends always in the Virgin’s favor, as well as by making the earthly 
wife an object of ridicule or by the “hero” expressing a feeling of ill will 
towards her. Even in the longer narratives, where the narrative discourse 
(sjuzet) is more elaborated and new characters appear, the female is still 
absent. Only the mother appears here to take a secondary role which facili- 
tates the passage of her son to the heavenly maternal substitute. To try to 
put it in a Lacanian frame,*” these narratives signify the absence of the 
symbolic father, who is neither real nor present, but who is manifested 
through systems of exchange: 

a) language, which have the creative power, the power of linking through 
fantasy the unconscious and conscious systems; 

b) marriage customs; 

c) social institutions and the inherited laws of culture given by a mythical 
father, whose image is translated into a conventional or institutional figure, 


65 On the attitude of Medieval Arabic literature towards women cf. Fedwa Malti- 
Douglas: Woman 's Body, Woman 's Word. New Jersey 1991. 


66 In a female narrative such as the frame-work of Alf laylah wa-laylah where Shah- 


razad is the narrator, “body has been transmuted into word and back into body (...) 
Shahrazad relinquishes her role of narrator for that of perfect woman: mother and 
lover”, as F. Malti-Douglas puts it in: Woman's Body, 28. Cf. as well S. Naddaff: 
Arabesque. Narrative Structure and the Aesthetics of Repetition in 1001 Nights. 
Evanston, Illinois 1991, 98ff. 


I have relied on the following books: The Fictional Father: Lacanian Readings of the 
Text. Ed. R. Con Davis. Amherst 1981; M. Bowie: Freud, Proust and Lacan: Theory 
as Fiction. Cambridge 1990; J.M. Mellard: Using Lacan, Reading Fiction. Chicago 
1991. 
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a “hero”, who penetrates the private sphere of the Paradise Virgins, that is 
to say a figure that goes with a hierarchic, linear and “discursive” vision of 
time and narrative, where it is evident that what is at stake is a reassertion 
of the authority of conventional models, i.e. lost sons drifting through the 
awes of war as they await reunion with the figure of the mythical mother, 
never doubting that they (i.e. the sons / heroes) have been personally cho- 
sen to carry out the divine will. To these sons fall the duties and the debts 
of a patriarchal law and its dominant social values. 


Results of the Study 


I will stop here to summarize the results of this study: these stories under- 
went many stages before they developed into a genre; they emerged in the 
milieu of the late first / seventh and early second / eighth century ascetics, 
and storytellers of Syria and Basrah at a time when there was still no clear 
cutting line between storytelling and “official” hadith. Their origins were 
short reports whose first “setting in life” (Sitz im Leben) was Qur'ánic exe- 
getic literature and they served in inciting a zeal for jihad and recruiting 
volunteers at a time when Islamic communities were settling in towns and 
becoming more urbanized. They found their written form in the second 
half of the second / eighth century to build up the kernel of a new genre 
known as “the merits of holy war" (fada'il al-jihād). The first written book 
in this genre, as far as we know, is the Kitab al-Jihad of Ibn al-Mubarak. 
Although we meet often in later compilations of this genre the name of 
‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd who was a contemporary of Ibn al-Mubarak, we 
find no extant book of his. Ibn al-Mubārak's book consists mainly of ma- 
terial which did not meet certain standards to be adopted in “orthodox” 
hadith-compendia but remained nevertheless in circulation amongst ascet- 
ics and storytellers of the different Islamic regions from Islamic Spain in 
the West to Isfahan in the Northeast. This material would eventually work 
its way into the fabric of popular culture although it sustained its original 
form as “religious tradition”. It accordingly did not develop as pure popu- 
lar narrative such as the stories of ‘Antarah, al-Zir, or al-Battal in the nar- 
rative of Dhat al-Himmah but prevailed mainly in spheres of scholars with 
popular and ascetic leanings. 

An intermediary stage in the development of this genre can be seen in 
the work of Ibn Abi Zamanin, an ascetic of the fourth / tenth century from 
Islamic Spain (al-Andalus). The main bulk of Ibn al-Mubarak’s material 
appears in Ibn Abi Zamanin’s book entitled A Model for the Warrior 
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(Oudwat al-ghāzī), after being modified and embellished with new motifs 
and clichčs. 

The decisive age when this genre reached its zenith and became closer 
to folk narratives was during the sixth-seventh / twelfth-thirteen centuries, 
i.e. during the age of the Crusades, where these narratives, in their elabo- 
rated form, appear in the oratory compilations of authors such as Ibn Tahir 
al-Sulamī al-Dimashgī (d. 500 / 1106), Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (d. 654 / 1256) 
and Hibat Allāh b. "Asākir (d. 620 / 1223). A comparison between the re- 
ports mentioned by Ibn al-Mubārak and later long narratives reveals that 
the later stories have achieved a life of their own as a separate genre. 

The motif of the Paradise Virgins coupled with martyrdom during 
jihad appears as well in historic narrations: In an account which resembles 
in its structure popular folk literature dealing with the campaign of 
Maslamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and quoted by Ibn A‘tham al-Kūfī (314 / 
926),99 where the virgins appear upon the death of the three heroes and the 
narration is closed by verses of poetry describing the Virgins. Or in an 
account mentioned by al-Imād al-Isfahānī describing the martyrdom of the 
military leader Ahmad ibn al-Malik al-Muzaffar during the siege of Salah 
al-Din al-Ayyübi on al-Ramlah in 573 / 1177.9? 

This motif recurs as well in modern Islamic literature on jihad, espe- 
cially in pamphlets, martyrs’ testimonies and commemorations from Iran”? 
and Gaza strip in Palestine.” In a commemoration speech during the 
ceremony held on the fortieth (arba'ūn) of the martyrdom of Isām ‘Aziz 
Brahmeh (Barahimah) from Gaza, his fiancée says: 


I have accepted (am pleased: irtadaytu) that my wedding should be a Pal- 
estinian wedding, which does not end in a single (battle) field or in a sin- 
gle night. For this is the Palestinian wedding which is mixed with blood 
and adorned by the tunes of bullets. And this is our destiny: that the 
mother should light (the way) by (sacrificing) her son, and the sister 
should miss her brother, and the wife should offer willingly her husband 


68 Ibn A'tham al-Kūfī: Kitab al-Futúh. Haydar Abad: Dā'irat al-Maārif al- 
“Uthmâniyyah, 1974, Vol. VII, 181. 

‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī: al-Barg al-shami. Ed. Mustafa al-Hiyari. Amman: Mu'as- 
sasat "Abd al-Hamid Shumān, 1987, Vol. III, 39. 

70 Cf. hereto W. Schmucker: “Iranische Mārtyrertestamente”, in: Die Welt des Islams 
27 (1987), 236-242; A. Khairallah, 184ff. 

Cf. the commemoration and pamphlets of Dr. ‘A. al-Rantīsī, Kh. Muhjiz, Dr. ‘I. al- 


‘Aryan and Hamas (Gaza Faction), in Gh. Daw‘ar: Imad ‘Aql: Ustūrat al-jihad wa-l- 
mugāwamah. London 1994, 164, 178, 180, 181, 199 (consecutively). 
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as a gift for the Paradise Virgins, whereby we make one wedding proces- 
sion after the other. ’2 


The sacrifice or the ransoming is now done in the name of the mother, i.e. 
the “homeland”. The “ashig or the “cosmic spouse’” is offering himself 
for the beloved mother in the name of the whole community. This is a 
theme which recurs in modern Palestinian poetry and prose, where the 
popular tarwidah (popular wedding song)” is used as a leitmotif by a 
number of poets and writers. Nevertheless, I did not come across well 
elaborated variations on this theme in the new literature of the “Islamists” 
in Palestine or Lebanon. 
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Shuhadā” ma'a sabg al-israr, 65. 


Cf. A. Neuwirth: “Israelisch-palástinensische Paradoxien,” in: Quaderni di Studi 
Arabi 12 (1994), 103-108. 


74 Cf. M.M. al-Bakr: al-Urs al-shabi (al-T arwīdah). Beirut 1995, 99-128. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


In the arrangement adopted here, the Arabic definite article (al-) at the be- 
ginning of an entry, the transliteration symbols for the Arabic letters hamza 
(*) and ‘ayn (°), and distinctions between different letters transliterated by 
the same Latin character (e.g. d and d) are ignored for purposes of alpha- 


betization. 


Abān (al-Sindī) ibn Muhammad al-Bazzaz al- 
Bajalī 124 

Abān ibn Taghlib 124 

Abān ibn 'Uthmān al-Bajalī 124, 130 

‘Abbad Abū Sa'īdal-'Usfurī 124, 130, 138, 140 

‘Abbas ibn ‘Amir al-Oasabānī (or al-Qasabt) 
136 

‘Abbasid period xix, xxxvi, 320-22 
traditionalism 7, 9-22 

Abbott, Nabia xxiv n. 53, 79, 280, 281 

‘Abd ibn Shariya 7 

‘Abd ibn Zam'a 303 

‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Abbas 71, 93, 196-98, 197, 
200, 203 
‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabáh and 293, 299-300, 306; 
on fasting 42, 43, 47; memory 78; on mete- 
ors 171-72; school of exegesis 9; on women 
196-98, 203, 206; and written Hadith 71, 
93 

'Abd Allāh ibn al-'Ala 60 

‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As 
on Day of Judgement 60-61; eschatologi- 
cal tradition 222, 224, 225; on women 199, 
200; and written Hadīth 78, 90, 92, 96—99, 
104—105, 106—107 

‘Abd Allah ibn Hammad al-Ansari 124 

'Abd Allāh ibn al-Hārith 228, 228, 239 n. 64 

‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Haytham 124, 130 

'Abd Allāh ibn Jabala al-Kattānī (or Kinàni) 
137 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Jahsh 16 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Marwan 225 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘adh 228 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Mubarak 183 

‘Abd Allah ibn Numayr 181, 183, 205, 208, 
209 

‘Abd Allah ibn Qasim al-Hadrami 129 n. 113a 

‘Abd Allah ibn Salih 222 

‘Abd Allah ibn Sulayman al-Sayrafi 124 

‘Abd Allah ibn Talha al-Nahdī 135 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab see Ibn 


‘Umar 


‘Abd Allah ibn 'Uthmān ibn Khuthaym 263— 
64, 265-66, 266-69, 270, 271-74 

‘Abd Allah ibn Yahya al-Kāhilī 124, 136 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr 18, 226-27, 228, 
230-32 

‘Abd Allah al-Mamaqanr 121 n. 89, 132 n. 133 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marwan 82 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad 205 

‘Abd al-Karim ibn Harith 292, 293, 294, 296, 
324 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Habib 8 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Hakim al-Khath'ami 124, 
136, 141 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (caliph) 6, 18 
‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr’s letters to 5, 155, 167 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umar 265-66 

‘Abd al-Manaf (supposed name of Prophet’s 
son) 16 

‘Abd al-Rahmān (informant of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal) 265-69 

‘Abd al-Rahmaan I ibn Mu‘awiya al-Dakhil, of 
Andalus 8, 223 

‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Salman 96, 98 

‘Abd al-Ralmán ibn Yazīd 324 

‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Zayd ibn Aslam 87, 94, 
101, 102 

‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Ziyad 323 

‘Abd al-Razzāg ibn Hammam al-San'àni l-li, 
73, 287-307 
anonymous transmissions 290-91; authen- 
ticity of material in Musannaf 234 n. 20, 
239 n. 71, 287-307, (from Ibn Jurayj) 288- 
92, 292-95, (from Ibn Jurayj from ‘Ata’ 
ibn Abi Rabah) 295-305, (from Ma‘mar, 
al-Thawrī and Ibn ‘Uyayna) 288-92; bi- 
ographical information 291; Ibn Hanbal’s 
approval 75, 88; eschatological tradition 
228; 1snāds 289-90; Kitab al-jami‘ by 
Ma'mar attached to his Musannaf 291; 
ra'y 289, 290; on women 182, 183, 189, 195, 
197, 200, 208-209; and written sources 75, 
88, 98 
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‘Abd al-Samad ibn ‘Abd al-Wārith 195, 197, 
200, 228 

‘Abd al-Samad Sharaf al-Din 180 

‘Abd al-‘Uzza’ (supposed name of Prophet’s 
son) 16 

‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Abd al-Majid 195, 197, 
200 

‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Ata’ 73, 195, 197, 200 

‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd al-Basrī 331-32, 335 

‘Abd al-Warith ibn Sa'īd 183, 184, 188, 195, 
197, 198, 200 

ablution (wudu*) 284, 285 

Abraham 286 

Abū l-'Abbas ‘Ubayd (or ‘Abd) Allah ibn 
Ahmad ibn Nahik 115, 131, 133 

Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Salami 271 

Abū l-Ahwas Sallam ibn Sulaym 208, 209 

Abu I-‘Ala’ Yazid ibn ‘Abd Allah 199, 200 

Aba ‘Amir 205 

Abū ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ 19 

Abu l-Ashhab 197, 198, 200 

Abū 'Asim al-Nabil 57 n. 16 

Abu l-Aswad Muhammad ibn “Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Nawfal (Yatīm ‘Urwa) 5, 222 

Abū Ayyūb 225 

Abū Bakr (caliph) 17, 172, 174 

Abū Bakr ibn Ishaq 205, 207 

Abū Bakr ibn ‘Umar ibn Hazm 83 

Abū Basir Layth al-Muradi 133, 134, 136, 143 

Abū Burda ibn Abr Misa 87, 88 n. 136, 95, 
103 

Abū Dawid al-Harrānī 197, 200 

Abu Dawid al-Sijistānī 15, 18, 173 
eschatological traditions 226-27, 228, 230- 
32; on women 197, 200, 211; on written 
tradition 101, 104, 105 

Abū Dharr 46 

Abu l-Faraj al-Isbahānī 303 

Abu Ghutayf 222 

Abü Hanifa 285, 289, 303 

Abu Hazim 324 

Abū Hurayra 
‘Ata’ ibn Abr Rabalh’s citations 300, 303, 
304; carelessness 55; on fasting 44, 46; on 
paring of nails 286; and prayers for dead 18; 
single tsnād strands 198 n. 30; al- Tayalisi's 
citations 174; on women 199, 200, 203, 205, 
207; on written Hadith 76, 87, 94, 98, 102, 
106, 107 

Abū Ishaq al-Sabīī 6, 9, 199, 200 

Abū Ja'far Ahmad ibn Zayd ibn Ja'far al- Azdī 
al-Bazzāz (known as Bazī') 135 

Abū l-Jārūd Ziyād ibn al-Mundhir 128, 130 

Abū l-Khalil 231 

Abū l-Khattab 122 n. 91 


Abü Khaythama 101 

Abū Kurayb 197, 200, 205, 209 

Abu Mijlaz 16 

Abū Mu'āwiya 208, 209, 209, 210 

Abu l-Mughira 225 

Abū Muhammad al-Khazzaz 124 

Abū Musa al-Ash'arī 43 

Abu l-Mutawakkil “Ali ibn Dawud 103 

Abū l-Muthanna 225 

Abū l-Nadr 17 

Abū Nadra al-Mundhir ibn Malik 87, 95, 103 

Abū Oabīl 221, 222, 224, 225 

Abu l-Qasim Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ibrahim al-Musāwī 133 

Abū Qudáma al-Shāmī 332 

Abū Raja’ ‘Imran ibn Milhán (or ibn Taym) 
al-‘Utaridi 194—202, 210 

Abū Rashid al-Hubrānī 99, 106—107 

Abū Salama 303 

Abu |-Sha'thā' 293 

Abū Sumayna (Muhammad ibn 'Ali ibn 
Ibrahim al-Sayrafi) 132—33 n. 133, 133 

Abū 'Ubayda 19—20, 60—61 

Abū Usāma (Hammād ibn Usāma) 74, 197, 
200, 205 

Abū 'Utba 222 

Abū 'Uthmān (‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mull) al- 
Nahdi 177, 178, 180, 181, 183, 191, 192 

Abū Wā'il Shagīg ibn Salama 209 

Abū |-Walīd 195, 197, 200 

Abū Ya'lā al-Mawsilī 228 

Abū Yūsuf 30 

Abū l-Zubayr 292, 293, 294, 296 

Abu Zur'a 222 

adab 20-21 

Adam ibn Abt Iyās 181, 183, 189-90 

Adam ibn al-Husayn al-Nakhkhās (or al- 
Nahhas) 124 

Adam ibn al-Mutawakkil 124 

‘adhab al-qabr (“torture of the grave") 66 

ad‘iya (supererogatory prayers) 118 

adjectives, compound; used as nouns 255 

administration and law, Umayyad 35-37, 39, 
264, 273 

adultery 304—305 

advantage, personal (gharad) 314 

‘Affan ibn Muslim 228, 272-74 

al-Afghani, Dr. Ahmad 146 

‘Afra’, sons of 267—68, 272, 276-77 

Africa, Arab conquest of North 37 

agreement in traditions, extent of 39 

Aguadé, Jorge 220 

Ahmad ibn Abi Dūwād 12 

Ahmad ibn Alī ibn ‘Abbas ibn Nth 117 n. 63 
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Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
anonymous passages 154; defends Islam 
against outside influence 10-13; eschatolog- 
ical tradition 228; on fitra practices 284; 
on human responsibility 34 n. 1; tsnāds 
154, 157 n. 35, 171-72, 173; and Mu‘ tazilite 
movement 10-12; and "she-eater of grass" 
tradition 245, 249; al-Tabarī and 21-22; on 
will of Sa'd ibn Abr Waqqas 263-64, 265— 
66, 266-69, 270, 271-74; on women 183, 
193-94, 195, 197, 198-99, 200, 205, 209- 
10; and written Hadith 75, 84, 88, 92, 102, 
154 

Ahmad ibn Husayn ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar al- 
Bahrani al-Khatti 131 

Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 113- 
14 

Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn Muflis 115 

Ahmad ibn Husayn (or Hasan) ibn Sa^d al- 
Qurashi 129 

Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn 'Umar 124 

Ahmad ibn al-Malik al-Muzaffar 336 

Ahmad ibn Mani‘ 197, 200 

Ahmad ibn Mitham ibn Abi Nu‘aym 115, 131 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abr Nasr al- 
Bizanti 136 

Ahmad [ibn Muhammad] ibn Husayn (or 
Hasan) ibn Sa‘id al-Qurashi 129 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al- 
Qummi 129 n. 113a 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Isa 114 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Maslama 114-15 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Zayd 115 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad Abū Ghalib al-Zurārī 
116 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Narāgī 121 n. 90 

Ahmad ibn Yūsuf ibn Ya'gūb al-Ju'fi 124, 209 

‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr 
on burial of bodily waste 286; on fasting 43, 
44; Ibn Jurayj's reports through ‘Ata’ 303, 
304; Jewish parallels for sayings of 157; and 
nursing of adults 301-302; and prayers on 
death of Sa‘d ibn Ali Waggās 17; ‘Urwa ibn 
al-Zubayr transmits from 5, 17 

‘A’isha bint Sa'd 261-62, 270 

akhbār see khabar 

Akhbārīs and Usūlīs, contention between 10— 
23, 135 

Akhtham ibn Sayfi 305 

‘Ala’ ibn Razin al-Qallă 117 n. 62, 124, 140, 
141, 145 

alcohol 12, 277 

Alexandria, Andalusian occupation of 220-23 

“Ali ibn Abt Hamza al-Batā'inī 114, 122, 124 

“Alt ibn Abr Talib 34, 93, 109, 133, 136, 140 
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' Ali ibn Asbat 114, 124, 130 
manuscripts 137-38, 141, 142, 145 

* Ali ibn Buzurg 115 

‘All ibn Ibrahim al-Khayyat 115 

“Ah ibn Ja'far al-Sadiq 113 n. 27 

“Ah ibn Ri'āb al- Tahhàn 124 

“Ali al-Rida 109 

‘Alt Zayd al-‘Abidin 109 

‘Allama al-Hillī 122 

alphabetical ordering by transmitter in usül 
114 

‘Alqama ibn Waggās 84 

alwah (“tablets”) 70 

amālī 109 n. 3 

al-A‘mash, Sulayman ibn Mihrān 8, 88—89 
corrects grammar in traditions 19; îsnăds 
13; scholarly reputation 6, 9, 88—89; on 
women 208-10, 209 

al-‘Amih, Baha’ al-Din 121, 122 n. 92 

al-“Amih, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Hurr 
119, 140-41, 145-46 

al-'Amili, al-Shahid al- Thani Zayn al-Din 121, 
122 n. 92 

‘Amir ibn Sa'd 266-69, 269-70, 270-71, 271- 
72, 274-75 

Ainmann, Ludwig xlviii 

Amorean period 69, 71 

‘Amr ibn Abi ‘Amr 205, 207 

‘Amr ibn “Ali 183, 193 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As 203 

‘Amr ibn ‘Asim 228 

‘Amr ibn Dinar 
Ibn Jurayj’s citations 289, 290, 292, 293, 
294, 296; and oral or written transmission 
56 n. 9, 82, 91, 98 

‘Amr ibn al-Harith 209, 222 

‘Amr ibn al-Qart 272-74 

‘Amr ibn Rafi‘ 183 

*Amr ibn Shu'ayb 292, 293, 294 
and family sahifa 90, 92; and written 
Hadith 88, 92, 96, 97, 98, 104, 105-106, 
107 

“an, in Ibn Jurayj's sources 294 

anachronisms, and dating of traditions xlv 

analysis and dating methods xlii-lii 
form analysis xlvi; tsnād-based xxxvii- 
xli, li-lii; literary li; matn-based xliv— 
xlvii, li-lii, 31, 173-74, 196, 287, 309- 
16; matn-cum-:snàd x, xlvii-xlix; source- 
critical xxvii-xxviii; tradition-historical 
xxvii, xlix-l, 287-88; see also scholarship, 
modern 

'Anàn, Karaite 62 

Anas ibn Malik 93, 191, 201 n. 34 

‘Anbasa ibn Sa‘id 99 
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Andalusian invasion of Egypt 220—23 

Anjasha cluster of traditions 213 

anonymous transmissions xlv, 152, 153-54, 
167, 290-91 

anthropomorphism 9, 23, 135 

Antigonus of Sokho 156 

apocalyptic xlviii 
see also eschatology 

‘Aqiba, Rabbi 72 

‘ard (of usul, “presented” to Imams for veri- 
fication) 120 

army 
‘Abbasid institutionalization 321-22; hadd 
punishments in 36; traditions transmitted 
by warriors 323-24, 327, 329; volunteers 
320, 321, 322, 330, 335 

arrangement of material, principles of 114, 
151-52, 167 

Artah ibn al-Mundhir 225, 226 

Asbat ibn Salim al-Küfr Bayya‘ al-Zuttī 124 

asceticism 32, 323-24, 327, 329, 330, 335 

al-Ash‘ari, Abū Musa 57, 58, 77, 87, 95, 103 

Ash'arite dogma, al-Ghazzālī and 23 

‘Ashura’, fasting on 40-48, 49 

‘Asim ibn Humayd 124, 133, 145 

‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatada 262-63 

Asma’ bint Abr Bakr 5 

al-Asma‘t 19 

asmakhta (Hebrew term) 158 

al- Astarābādī, Muhammad Amin 120-21, 122 
n. 92 

‘Ata’ ibn Abr Rabah 
authenticity of material 298-305, (from 
Companions) 298, 299—302, 306—307, (from 
Prophet) 299, 302-305, 306—307; dicta 
295-96, 299, 302; on fasting 47; hierarchy of 
authorities 299; and Ibn ‘Abbas 293, 299- 
300, 306; Ibn Jurayj’s citations 289, 292, 
293, 295—305; ra'y 296, 298-99; responsa 
295-96, 298-99, 302; terms of transmission 
294, 299—300; traditions of Prophet, Com- 
panions and Successors 293-94, 298-305, 
306-307; and written Hadith 96, 97, 105 

‘Ata’ ibn al-Sa'ib 271 

‘Ata’ ibn Yasar 
on “she-eater of grass" 248-49, 251, 252; 
on written Hadith 87, 94, 102 

‘Ata’ al-Khurāsānī 293, 294 

atrāf (“tips”, records of only beginnings and 
endings of hadiths) 70, 91 

aural transmission xxxi 

authenticity of traditions 
audience's requirement for proof of 56-57; 
historical xix, xvii-xviii, xxiv, xxvii, 14, 
15-16, 50-51, 68, 168-69, 174; intrinsic 
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formal criteria 297-98; Muslim attitudes 
to 175; Schacht's denial xxii, xxiii-xxiv; 
scholars accepting genuine core xvii-xvili, 
xix, xxiv, xxvii, 40; of sunna 39; tradi- 
tionists’ critical evaluation of authorities 
xvi, xxvi, 9-10, 12-13, 14, 15-16, 275, 
309-16; written authentication of narrated 
traditions 74; see also dating of tradi- 
tions; forgery; and under 'Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Şan'âni; ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabāh; Compan- 
ions 

authority of traditions 
Companions’ xv, xvii, 12, 14, 30, 32; 
Prophet's 29, 58-59 

Avestan language 255 

awă “ul tradition 305 

'Awf ibn Abi Jamila 195, 197, 200, 196, 198, 
199 

‘Awja dates, medicinal quality of 260 

al-Awzāī, Abu ‘Amr ‘Abd al-Rahman 8, 58, 
82, 164 

A‘yan, Al 116 

ayyam al-‘arab 151 

Ayyūb ibn Abi Tamima al-Sakhtiyānī 19, 
266-69, 289 
on women 195, 197, 200, 206 

Ayyub ibn al-Hurr 125 

Azmi/al-Azami, Muhammad M. xxv n. 55, xl 


bab ("chapter", Hebrew loan-word) 158 

Babylonian Talmud 305 

back projection of hadiths (raf') 102 
see also isnads (backward growth) 

badi“ 247-48 

Badr, battle of 6 

Baghdad 7, 75 

Baha’ al-Din al-'Amih 121, 122 n. 92 

Bahr ibn Nasr 225 

Bakr ibn Muhammad al-Azdi 125 

Bakr ibn Sawada 222 

al-Bāgillānī 247-48 

al-Bāgir 132, 134, 135, 136, 138 

Baqiya ibn al-Walīd 225 

Barwa‘ bint Washiq 18-19 

Bashear, Suliman xlix 

Bashir ibn Abi ‘Amr 224, 225 

Bashir (or Bishr) ibn Maslama al-Kufi 125 

Bashshār ibn Yasar al-Duba' al-'Ijli 125 

al-Basra 6 
jthad traditions 323-24, 327, 329, 335; oral 
tradition 73-74, 87, 88, 89, 90, 107-108; 
"she-eater of grass" traditions 248-49, 252, 
256-57; on women 213 

al-Bata'ini, ‘Alt ibn Abt Hamza 114, 122, 124 

Baydā' 226, 230, 231 
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al-Baydawi 253 

Bazi‘ (Abū Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Zayd ibn Ja‘far 
al- Azdī al-Bazzaz) 135 

Beaumont, Daniel li 

Bedouin, and Wahhābī movement 23—24 

Bible 
expressions used in Qur’an 19-20; Ibn 
Qutayba's quotations from 63 n. 46; schol- 
arship xiv, xlvi; as “Writ” in Judaism 76 

bibliographical compilations xxv 

bid‘a ("innovations") 10 

al-Bihbihānī, Muhammad Baqir 122-23, 135 

“bind the knowledge” see taygid al- tlm 

biographical information in hadiths 
on origin of ssnad xxvi; on Sa'd ibn Abr 
Waqqàs 260-61, 262—63, 275-76 

biographical literature xiii, xxv 
on Companions 13, 260-61, 262-63, 275- 
76; on traditionists 10, 12, 13, 295 n. 27, 
(‘Abd al-Razzāg) 291, (Ibn Jurayj) 8, 292- 
93, 298; see also under Muhammad, the 
Prophet 

Bishr ibn Hilal 183, 195, 197, 200 

Bishr ibn Khalid 209 

Bishr (or Bashir) ibn Maslama al-Kufi 125 

blind transmitters 70 

blood, disposing of shed 286 

books 
authority 69, 76; destruction of 134 n. 139; 
al-kitab wa-l-hikma (“Book and Wisdom”) 
64; see also written tradition 

booty 36 

Brunschvig, Robert 37 

al-Bukhārī, Abū 'Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
Ismā'īl 211 
and Abū Sumayna 132 n. 133; and Abū 
‘Ubayda 19-20; anonymous passages 19— 
20, 153-54; canonical status 21; on dye- 
ing of hair 17; extra-traditional materials 
15; harmonizing of conflicting reports 17; 
158náds 157 n. 35, 171, 172, (collective) 154, 
167; number of traditions investigated 14; 
on paring of nails 284; reputation for reli- 
abilty 174, 175; "she-eater of grass" tradi- 
tion 245; on women 179-80, 181, 183, 189, 
192, 193, 195, 197, 198, 200, 205, 206, 207, 
209; and written Hadith 101, 102, 104, 154 

Bundar ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah 129, 
195, 197, 200 

Burton, John xxiv, xxvi, xxvii, 39—53 

Byzantium 
customs and law 39, 304, 305; wars against 
224-26, 320-21, 322 


Caetani, Leone 165-66, 167, 288 
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caliphate 
collapse 22; and collection of Hadith xv, 
67n, 82-86, 107; and inconvenient hadiths 
81, 83; and 'ulamā” xix, 320, 321, 322; and 
wars against Byzantines 320-21; see also 
individual caliphs 

canonization of "six books" 21-22, 318 

centralization, 'Abbasid 321-22 

charity, practice of 203-204 

Christians 
Biblical scholarship xiv, xlvi; fasting 42, 
45; hagiography 151; influence on tradi- 
tions 39; oral and written tradition 69 n. 
14, 77, 82 n. 99; weregeld for 36 

chronological arrangement 158, 167 

chronology 
of traditionalism 10, 13; see also dating of 
traditions 

circumcision 286 

classification of hadiths, principles of 151-52 

cleanliness, practices of 279-86 

collections of Hadīth xiii 
canonical xx n. 30, xxxiii, 21-22, 318; 
collectors’ identities questioned xliii-xliv; 
early xv, xxiv, (Umayyads and first offi- 
cial) xv, 67n, 82-86, 107, 108; and Theory 
of Tradition 40 

colonialism, European xiv 

commendable and desirable acts 48, 49 

common link theory see under isnads 

Companions (sahaba) xiii 
authentic traditions from xli, xlv, 14, 174, 
196, 298, 299-302, 306-307; authority xv, 
xvii, 12, 14, 30, 32; biographies 13, 260— 
61, 262-63, 275-76; caution over hadiths of 
Prophet 55-57; dating of traditions xxiii, 
27, 29-30, 87, 167-68, 184-85, 218, (theory 
questioned) 200-202, 221, 229, 306; deaths 
14, 83, 169; false allegations of forgery by 
32; Goldziher on traditions of xxi, 27; ht- 
jra to Medina 261-63, 266-69, 273, 274, 
276-77; Ibn Jurayj's sources’ citations 293— 
94, 298, 299-302, 306-307; tsnads as origi- 
nating in time of xxxiv, xxxv; legal judge- 
ments xxvii, 14, 165; manāgtb (“exploits”) 
of 270; older and younger 14, 174, 196; 
unfavourable traditions xlv; on written 
Hadith 76, 98-99, 100, 104, 106-107 

compilations see collections 

concern or advantage, personal (gharad) 314 

Concordance et indices de la tradition musul- 
mane 176-77 

conflicting traditions 17, 39, 206—207, 285-86 

conquests 165-66 

Conrad, Lawrence I. xli, xlvi, xlviii 
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consensus of the Community (ijmā' al-umma) 
23, 66 

Constantinople 
manuscript of Ibn Ishāg 152; prophecies of 
fall 223 

contents of hadiths xiii 
Schacht fails to differentiate from form 
xxiv, xxvi; see also matn 

continuous transmission, theory of xxiv-xxv 

contradictions amongst traditions 17, 39, 206— 
207, 285-86 

Cook, Michael xxix, xli, xlvii, xlix, 89—90, 100, 
217—41 

Coulson, Noel xxvi 

Crone, Patricia 305 

Crusades 319, 331, 336 

cult, popular 23 

culture 
Islamic, (and traditionalism) 3-26, (unifor- 
mity) 3, 4, 8, 9, 89; secular 20-21 


Daghfal (storyteller) 7 

al-Dahhak ibn Yasar 41, 198-99, 200 

Damascus 108 

al-Dārimī 102, 209 

dates, medicinal quality of 'Awja 260 

dating of traditions 
biographical traditions l; core of 1st/7th- 
century traditions xix, xxvii-xxviil, xxiv, 
xxvii, 14, 15-16, 50-51, 68, 168-69, 174; 
by first occurrence in sources xlii; by form 
analysis xlvi; by :snad analysis xxxvii-xli, 
217-41; Kister's approach xliii; legal tradi- 
tions xxiii, xlii, xlv, 28—32; matn-based ap- 
proach xliv-xlvii; "she-eater of grass" tra- 
dition 248; in sira xxiii; transmitter-based 
studies l; see also under Companions; es- 
chatology; Goldziher; Juynboll; Motzki; 
Muhammad, the Prophet; Schacht 

Dāwūd ibn Kathir al-Raggī 125, 130 

Dāwūd ibn Kūra (or Küza) al-Qummi 114 

Dawid ibn Qays 204, 205, 205, 206 

Dāwūd ibn Zirbī 125 

Day of Judgement 60—61 

dead, prayers for 17—18 

death and eros in had 328-30 

deficiencies, reporting of authority’s 297, 298 

Deuteronomy (17:8) 62 n. 44 

Devil in dirt under fingernails 279 

al-Dhahabī 101—102, 103 

Dharih ibn Yazid al-Muhăribi 125, 136, 138 

Dhuhlī 21 

Dīnawar, battle of 8 

diplomatics, study of 309, 310, 311, 316 
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distortion of traditions xvi, xxi-xxiii, xxix, 
77—78, 80, 89-90 

diya (lez talionis) 36, 57 

dogma, traditions on 33—34, 89—90, 219 

dowries 18—19 

dreams 
in jthad traditions 324, 325, 326-27, 332; 
long nails prevent true 280-82 

du'afā' (“weak authorities") 311 

dualism 10-11, 253-55 

Durust ibn Abi Mansūr al-Wasiti 139, 141, 
145 

duty, jihad as collective 318, 321 


education 19, 20 

‘Eduyot (Jewish tract) 158 

Egypt 
Andalusian invasion 220-23; early tradi- 
tionalism 7; "she-eater of grass" traditions 
250, 251—52, 256-57 

ekdosis (authorised and published *book") 69 

El'āzar, Rabbī 157 

eros and death in traditions of jihād 328—30 

eschatology xlviii, 7, 32, 60, 217-41 
and dating of traditions 7, 217—41, (on An- 
dalusian invasion of Egypt) 220-23, (on 
Gulf War) 219-20, (Ibn al-Zubayr and tra- 
dition on Mahdi) 226-27, 228, 230-32, (on 
Tiberius son of Justinian) 224-26 

Ess, Josef van xxvi, xxvii, xlvii, xlix, 89—90, 
100, 179 

ethics 32 

eventus e vaticinio 223 evil, good and 246, 
253-55, 256 

exegesis, Qur'anic 22, 40 
"atomistic" and later phases 50; hadiths 
in works of xiii; historical traditions with 
origins in xxvii, 47—48, 50—51; influence of 
contemporary environment on 3-4 


faction, religious and political xvi, xviii 

fadā*l stories xxvi 
al-jthad 318, 322, 335; al-qur'àn 313 

al-Fadl ibn al-Mukhtar 280-81 

al-Fadl ibn Shādhān 121 n. 84 

family traditions and :snads 31-32, 34, 35, 
170-71, 293 

fasting 40—50 
'Ashüra' 40-48, 49; Christian customs 42, 
45; Jewish customs 43-45; non-obligatory 
48, 49; Ramadan 40, 41, 42, 46, 47, 48; on 
three days in every month 40, 41, 42, 46- 
47, 48, 49 

Fatawi Tatarkhaniya 284-85 

fathis 130 

al-Fazari, Abü Ishaq 10, 322 
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finger joints, cleaning of 282, 283, 285 

fitna 
and developmemt of isnads xxxv, xxxvi, 
T1, 163, 169-70; First xxxv, xxxvi, 169; 
Second xxxv, xxxvi, 4, 7, 71, 169-70, (es- 
chatological tradition) 226-27, 228, 230-32 

fitra, practices of 279-86 
ranking of 284; see also nails, paring of 

foetus, destruction of 56-57 

folk tales, narratives on jihād resembling 319 

foreign influences 10-11, 39, 151 

forgery of traditions xvi, 39, 309-16 
Companions’ alleged 32; Ibn al-Jawzi's 
classification of 311-16; politically moti- 
vated xvi, xix, 39; see also isnāds (back- 
ward growth) 

form 
form analysis xlvi; intrinsic criteria of au- 
thenticity 297-98; Schacht fails to differ- 
entiate from content xxiv, xxvi; tradition- 
ists! principles of formal criticism 12-13; 
see also frame-stories; isnāds; responsa 

formulaic expressions 64, 296 

fornication 36, 304-305 

“Four Books”, Imāmī 116, 121, 122, 123 

frame-stories in traditions on jihad 325-26, 
331 

free will 11, 33-34 

freethinkers 59 

Friday prayer 284-86 

Fudayl ibn 'Iyād 56 

Fueck, Johann xxi, xxiv n. 53, xxxiv n. 91, 
3-26, 174 

Fulayh ibn Sulaymān 249, 252 

fuqaha’; support for oral tradition 79 


Gabriel 58, 282, 283 
Gaon Sherira, letter of 158 
Gaza strip; modern literature on jihad 336-37 
Gemara 68-69 
Genette, Gérard li 
gharad (“personal concern or advantage” ) 314 
gharānīg 16 
al-Ghazzālī 22—23 
Ghiyāth ibn Ibrāhīm al-Tamīmī 113 n. 22 
ghulāt 130 
ghuluww (“extremism”) 121 
Ghundar 195, 197, 200, 209, 209 
ghusl (ritual washing) 285, 286 
Gnosticism 255 
see also Manichaeism 
Goerke, Andreas xli 
Goldziher, Ignaz xviii-xxi, 55—66 
on canonical collections xx n. 30; on dat- 
ing of traditions xviii, xx, xliv-xlv, 27; on 


tsnāds li-lii, 165, 288; on Jewish traditions 
39, 59—63, 67; on law as under Roman in- 
fluence 304; matn-based analysis xliv-xlv, 
287; on oral and written transmission xxix— 
xxx, xxx n. 77,67, 68, 72, 79-80, 82 n. 97, 
85, 88 n. 136; reception of views 27—28, 32, 
39, 40, 168, 288; on sunna as unauthen- 
tic xvili-xxi, 27, 39—40; on suppression of 
traditions 79, 80; on al- Tirmidhi 215 

good and evil 246, 253-55, 256 

grammarians 19 

grandfather's place in inheritance 36 

Gulf War (1990) 219-20 

Günther, Sebastian |, li 


Habib ibn Abi Thābit 324 

Habib ibn al-Mu'allil al-Khath'ami 125 

hadd punishments 36 

hadith, Hadīth 
definitions xiii; see also individual aspects 
throughout index 

Hafs ibn al-Bakhtari 125 

Hafs ibn Ghiyath 208, 209 

Hafs ibn Salim 125 

Hafs ibn Sūga al-'Amri 125 

hagiography, Christian 151 

hair 17, 284, 285, 286, 332—33 

hajj see pilgrimage 

al-Hakam ibn al-‘As 133 

al-Hakam ibn Ayman al-Hannat 125 

al-Hakam al-A‘ma ibn Miskin 125 

Hakim ibn ‘Umayr 225 

al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī 
critical approach xxxiii n. 89, 173-74; es- 
chatological tradition 222, 225, 228, 235 n. 
26; on Zubayr ibn Bata 62-63 

al-Hakim al- Tirmidhi 286 

halakhoth (Jewish rules of religious law) 69 

Hallaq, Wael B. xxviii n. 71 

Hammad ibn Najih 197, 198, 200 

Hammad ibn Salama 9, 203 

Hammād ibn Usāma (Abū Usāma) 74, 197, 
200, 205 

Hammad ibn 'Uthmān Dhú l-Nāb 129 n. 113a 

Hammad ibn Zayd 20 

Hammām ibn Munabbih 91, 98, 106 

Hammām ibn Yahyā 73, 87, 94, 102 

Hanafīs 18 

Hanbalis 65 

handshake 57 

Hannād 209 

Haramī al-Ma'nī 228 

al-Hārith ibn Muhammad ibn “Al al-Ahwal 
Mu’min al-Táq 125 

harmonizing traditions 17, 285-86 
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Harra, battle of the 4 

Hārūn ibn ‘Abd Allah 261-62 

al-Hasan ibn “Ali 76—77 

al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Hulwâni 205, 207 

Hasan ibn 'Atīya 58, 323 

al-Hasan ibn Ayyūb 125 

al-Hasan ibn Mahbūb al-Sarrad 113-14, 118 
n. 68 

al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sabbah 209 

al-Hasan ibn Misa ibn Salim 125, 264-65 

Hasan ibn al-Rabi* 208, 209 

al-Hasan ibn Ribat (or al-Ribātī) 125 

al-Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy 122, 125, 130 

al-Hasan ibn al-Sari 125 

al- Hasan ibn Ziyad al-'Attar 125 

al-Hasan al-'Askari 121 n. 84 

Hasan al-Basri 6, 13, 33-34, 41 
school of 63-64 

Hashim ibn Hāshim 269—70 

Hātib ibn Abt Balta‘a 222 

Hātim al-Asamm 329-30 

Haydar ibn Muhammad ibn Nu'aym al- 
Samarqandi 116 n. 58 

al-Haytham ibn 'Adi 10 

“hearing” of tradition 93 

Hebrew terms of transmission 157—58 

he rd (Hebrew term) 157-58 

Heraclian dynasty 224 

heretics (zanādiga), forgery of hadiths by 312— 
13, 315 

Hibat Allāh ibn ‘Asakir 336 

Hijaz 4—5, 20 
see also Mecca; Medina 

hijra of Companions to Medina 261-63, 266— 
69, 273, 274, 276—77 

hikma (“wisdom”) 64 

Hilal ibn Maymüna (Hilal ibn “Ali ibn Usama) 
249, 252 

Hillēl 62, 156 

hisba 313 

Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph) 6, 86, 209, 
265-66 

Hisham ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Dastawā'ī 228, 
249 

Hisham ibn ‘Ammar 270-71 

Hisham ibn al-Hakam 125 

Hisham ibn Salim al-Jawālīgī 125 

Hisham ibn ‘Urwa 31-32, 34, 292, 293, 294 

historiography xiii 
beginning of Islamic 5; Islamic influence on 
Jewish 158; poetry in narrations of jihad 
336 

historical traditions xiii, 39-53 
authentic core xix, xvii-xvill, xxiv, XXVII, 
14, 15-16, 50-51, 68, 168-69, 174; date, 
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Schacht's theory on xxiii, 34—37; reflect on 
time of composition xviii; with exegetic ori- 
gins xxvii, 47—48, 50—51; with legal origins 
34—35, 37 

Horovitz, Josef xxxv-xxxvi, 67, 71, 151-61, 
166-67, 170 

Horst, Heribert 100—101, 288 

Hudayr ibn Kurayb 225, 226 

Humayd ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-Himyari 
266—69 

Humayd ibn Hilāl 95 

Humayd ibn al-Muthanna Abi l-Maghra' 125 

Humayd ibn Shu'ayb al-Subayī 135 

Humayd ibn al-Tawil 323 

Humayd ibn Ziyàd, Abu l-Qásim 114, 130, 
131, 133, 135 

al-Humaydi 182, 183, 188, 193 

hüris see Paradise Virgins 

al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
119, 140-41, 145-46 

al-Husayn ibn Abr l-'Ala' 125, 131 

al-Husayn ibn Abi Ghundur 125 

al-Husayn ibn 'Alr 265-66, 271 

al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan al-Marwazi 270-71 

al-Husayn ibn Sa‘id al-Ahwāzī 140 

al-Husayn ibn Sayf al-Kindī 126, 129 

al-Husayn ibn ‘Uthman ibn Sharīk (or Shu- 
rayk) 126, 136 

Hushaym ibn Bashīr 6, 181, 183, 184, 188 

hypomnēmata see notes, private 


Ibn ‘Abbas see ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr al-Namarī, Abū ‘Umar 
Yusuf 65, 78 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 222, 235 n. 26 

Ibn Abi ‘Adi 195, 197, 200 

Ibn Abr l-'Awja' 122 n. 91 

Ibn Abr Dhi'b, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman 97 

Ibn Abr Farwa, Ishaq 163-64 

Ibn Abr Hatim al-Rāzī 280-81 

Ibn Abi Layla 48 

Ibn Abr Mulayka, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ubayd 
Allah 97, 106, 292, 293, 294 

Ibn Abi Najih 260-61, 290, 323 

Ibn Abi Shayba, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad 
181, 183, 200, 209 
eschatological tradition 228; scale of work 
73, 74; on women 199, 205, 209; and writ- 
ten and oral traditions 74, 101, 103, 104— 
105; value to scholars 307 

Ibn Abi ‘Umayr 129 n. 113a, 131, 134, 136, 
144 

Ibn Abr Zā'ida, Yahya ibn Zakariya’ 9, 74 

Ibn Abi Zamanin 335-36 
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Ibn ‘Ajlan 251, 252 

Ibn ‘A‘tham al-Kūfī 336 

Ibn al-Athīr 246, 256 

Ibn Ayyūb al-Qummi, Abū l-Hasan Muham- 
mad ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn 133 

Ibn Babawayhi 
sources 115, 122-23; works 113 n. 26, 114; 
on Zayd al-Narsī and Zayd al-Zarrad 134, 
135 

Ibn Daghina (or Dughunna) 172 

Ibn Dāwūd al-Hilli 132 n. 133 

Ibn Faddal al-Taymulī, ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn 
“Ah 136, 137 

Ibn al-Ghadā'irī, Ahmad ibn al-Husayn 112, 
116, 132 n. 133, 134 

Ibn al-Hād, Yazīd 211—13 

Ibn Hajar 49, 78, 191 

Ibn Hammām 132, 133, 135 

Ibn Hanbal see Ahmad ibn Hanbal 

Ibn al-Haytham 124, 130 

Ibn Hayyān 47 

Ibn Hazm, Abū Muhammad 59 

Ibn Hibban 22 

Ibn Hisham 152, 160, 171, 172, 173 

Ibn Hujr 205 

Ibn Idris, Muhammad ibn Ahmad 117 

Ibn Ishaq, Muhammad 
Ibn Hisham’s recension 152; Ibn al-Madini 
on 9; and Iraqi material 6; isndds 152-54, 
171-73, (imperfect or absent) 152, 153, 154, 
160, 166, 167, 169, 173; manuscripts 152; 
and poetry 153, 160; al- Tabari quotes 152; 
terms for "chapter" 158; traditions paral- 
leled in musannaf and musnad works 151, 
166-67; on written Hadith 96, 98, 154 

Ibn al-Jawzi, Abū l-Faraj 207, 311-16 

Ibn al-Jawzi, Sibt 336 

Ibn Jurayj 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ani's material from 
288-95, (from ‘Ata’ ibn Abr Rabah) 289, 
292, 293, 295-305, 306-307; comments on 
sources 297, 298; intrinsic formal criteria 
of authenticity 297-98; life 8, 292-93, 298; 
and music 20; opinions expressed by 293, 
297, 298; questions 296; variants in 297, 
298; and written Hadith 91, 96, 97, 105 

Ibn Lahi'a 221, 222, 225, 226, 235 n. 26, 284 

Ibn al-Madīnī, 'Alī 9, 12, 75, 91, 93 n. 184 

Ibn Māja 183, 193, 205, 209, 245 

Ibn Mas'üd, 'Abd Allàh 30, 42, 55, 77, 81 

Ibn al-Mu'ammal, ‘Abd Allah 96, 97, 106 

Ibn al-Mubarak, ‘Abd Allah 7-8, 164, 190 
Kitab al-jihād xlviii, 319-20, 322-27, 332, 
335; life 319-20, 322 

Ibn al-Mugaffa' 21, 254 


Ibn al-Musayyab 293, 303 

Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hillī 132 n. 133 

Ibn al-Muthanna ibn al-Qásim al-Hadramī, 
Muhammad 127, 135-36, 138, 140, 145 

Ibn al-Nadim 129 

Ibn al-Nahhas 331 

Ibn Nahik, Abū 1-*Abbás ‘Ubayd (or ‘Abd) 
Allah ibn Ahmad 115, 131, 133 

Ibn Numayr, ‘Abd Allāh 181, 183, 205, 208, 
209 

Ibn al-Qaysarani 170 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawzīya, Abū ‘Abd Allah 62— 
63, 65—66 

Ibn Qülawayhi, Ja‘far ibn Muhammad 115 

Ibn Qutayba 20—21, 63 n. 46, 78, 164 
on women 195, 197, 200, 205 

Ibn al-Rāwandī 254 

Ibn Sa‘d, Muhammad 10, 17, 55, 160-61, 166 

Ibn al-Saláh xxxiii n. 89 

Ibn Shabba 228 

Ibn Shahrashib 111, 130 

Ibn Shihab see al-Zuhri, Muhammad ibn 

` Muslim ibn Shihab 

Ibn Sirin xxxvi, 13, 163, 169-70, 199, 200, 282 

Ibn al-Tabbāl (Abū l-Qasim ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan 
ibn al-Qasim al-Yashkuri al-Khazzāz al- 
Kafi) 137, 141 

Ibn Tahir al-Sulami al-Dimashqi 336 

Ibn Tawus, “Ali ibn Misa 
Ibn Jurayj's citations 289, 292, 293, 294, 
296; and usūl 117-18, 133 n. 133 

Ibn Taymiya, Tāgī l-Din 10, 22-23, 66 

Ibn Ubay' 171 

Ibn 'Ulayya, Ismail 
on women 183, 190, 197, 198, 200; on writ- 
ten Hadith 84, 88, 89, 92 

Ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, ‘Abd Allah 
caution in offering hadiths 55; in civil war 
170, 172; family traditions 31-32, 170- 
71; on fasting 41, 44; Ibn Jurayj's use 
293; Nafi"s transmission from 31-32, 170- 
71, 293; on marriage of Muhammad and 
Maymuna 34-35; paring of nails by 284; on 
women 211 n. 48 

Ibn ‘Uqda, Ahmad ibn Muhammad 111, 115, 
133, 136, 137 

Ibn Wahb 225 

Ibn al-Walid al-Qummi, Muhammad ibn 
Hasan 115, 134, 135 

Ibn Yünus 7 

Ibn al-Zubayr, ‘Abd Allah 18, 226-27, 228, 
230-32 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid 126, 130 

Ibrahim ibn Abr I-Bilad 126 

Ibrahim ibn Mihzam al-Asadi 126 
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Ibrāhīm ibn Muhammad ibn Abī Yahyā 113 
n. 22 

Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Saʻīd al-Thagafī 
114 

Ibrahim ibn Muslim ibn Hilal al-Darir al-Kūfī 
129-30 

Ibrahim ibn Nasr al-Sūriyānī 8 

Ibrahim ibn Nu'aym Abū l-Sabah al-Kinānī 
al-'Abdi 126 

Ibrāhīm ibn Sa‘d 274—75 

Ibrahim ibn Salih 126 

Ibrahim ibn Sulayman ibn Hayyān al-Tamīmī 
115 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Umar (or ‘Umayr) al- Yamani al- 
San‘ani 126, 130 

Ibrahim ibn 'Uthmān (or ‘Isa) Abū Ayyūb al- 
Khazzaz 126 

Ibrahim ibn Yahya 126 

Ibrahim ibn Ya'gūb 209 

Ibrahim al-Dabarī 288 

Ibrahim al-Harbr 19 

idols, Prophet’s sacrifice to 16 

thram, Prophet’s wearing of 172 

thttsab as motive for forging traditions 313 

waza (“permission to transmit") 288 

ijmă“ al-umma ("consensus of the Commu- 
nity”) 23, 66 

wtthad 22, 122 

‘Ikrima 9, 20, 45 

ila ghayr ahlihi (“unauthorized people”) 78, 
82 

al-‘Imad al-Isfahānī 336 

Imam, occultation of Twelfth 116, 122 

implicit expression of problems in traditions 
xlv 

‘Imran ibn Husayn 195, 196-98, 199, 200, 
202—203 

‘Imran ibn Musa 183 

‘Imran al-Qattan 228 

indirect transmission 297 

inheritance law 36, 264, 273 

Iran 
Avestan compound adjectives 255; customs 
39; dualism 10—11; education 20; literature 
20, 21, (modern, on jihad) 336; traditions 
of righteous deeds 329 

Iraq 
oral and written traditions 73-74, 75, 87, 
88—89, 90, 107-108; sunna as originating 
from 28; traditionists 6, 7, 9, 20, 29, 30, 
34—35; see also al-Basra; al-Kūfa 

irsāl (gaps in isnăds) 218, 221, 224, 226, 227, 
229, 231, 295 

‘Isam ‘Aziz Bràmeh (Barahima) 336-37 


Ishaq ibn ‘Ammar ibn Musa al-Sābātī 121 n. 
89, 126, 130 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim 197, 200 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Dabarī 288 

Ishaq ibn Jarir al-Bajali al-Kūfī 126 

Ishaq ibn Rahawayh 181, 183 

Ishaq ibn Yahya ibn Talha 99 

Ishaq ibn Yusuf 199, 200 

ishma‘th (rabbinic legal writings) 61 

Ismail ibn Abān al-Hannat 126 

Ismāīl ibn Abi Khalid Muhammad ibn 
Muhajir al-Azdi 113 n. 24, 290 

Isma‘il ibn ‘Ammar al-Kūfī 126 

Ismâ“l ibn Bukayr (or Bakr) 126 

Ismà^l ibn Dinar 126 

Isma'l ibn Jābir al-Ju'fī 126, 130 

Ismāfl ibn Ja‘far 205, 207-208 

Isma“ ibn Mihran 126, 130 

Ismâ“l ibn Muhammad 126 

Ismail ibn “Umar Abū ]-Mundhir 205 

Ismāfīl ibn 'Uthmān ibn Abân 126 

tsnads xxxiii-xli, 151-241 
‘Abd al-Razzāg's 289-90; antiquity and 
origin 151-61; backward growth xxxvii- 
xxxix, 102, 104, 185-86, (Schacht's the- 
ory) xxxvii-xxxix, 31-32, 37-38, 200-202, 
218, (theory challenged) xl, 221, 227, 229, 
306, (theory tested with eschatological tra- 
ditions) 221, 226, 227, 229; biographical 
traditions on origin xxvi; bundles 177-82, 
181, 183, 214; chronological arrangement 
167; collective xxxv, 13, 19, 152, 154, 167; 
common links xxxvii-xxxix, 87, 100, 215, 
218, 234 n. 19, 303, (as early collectors) xl, 
xli, (eschatological traditions cast doubt on : 
theory) 221, 226, 227, 229, (knots) 184-86, 
187, (partial) xxxix-xl, 87, 90, 100, (par- 
tial, inverted) 192-93, ("spiders") xxxix n. 
120, 212; Cook on xxix, xli, xlvii, 89—90, 
100, 217-41; dating by xxxvi-xli, 217-41; 
definition xiii; "diving strands" 198-202, 
203, 204-205, 207, 233 n. 14; early Com- 
panions little cited 14, 174; eschatological 
217-41; family 31-32, 35, 171; fitna and 
developmemt of xxxvi, 169-70; forgery, Ibn 
al-Jawzi on methods 315; Goldziher and li- 
lii, 165, 288; Horovitz on 151-61, 166-67; 
Ibn Ishàq's 152-54, 171-73, (imperfect or 
absent) 152, 153, 154, 160, 166, 167, 169, 
173; Ibn Jurayj's informants’ 294; improve- 
ment by later scholars 173, 315; irsal 218, 
221, 224, 226, 227, 229, 231, 295; Jewish in- 
fluence 67, 71, 155-58, 159—60, 167; Juyn- 
boll’s analysis see Schacht /Juynboll below; 
knots 184—86, 187; of local traditions 165; 
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matn-cum-tsnād analysis x, xlvii-xlix; to 
merged reports 160; Muslim scholars and 
xv, xvi-xvii, xxx, xxxiii, xxxiv, li-lii, 163- 
65, 170, 173-74, 215, 309, 310; omission 
5, 154-55, 166, 167, 299; Orientalists and 
xxxiii-xli, 165-68, 310; origin xxxiv—xxxvi, 
71, 152-55, 165-68, 169-70, (as in Jew- 
ish oral culture) 155-58, 159-60; and po- 
etry 160-61; and Prophetic hadiths 160; 
qalb (restructuring by forger) 315; Rob- 
son on 163-74; Schacht on xxxvi, xlvii, 
170-71, 218-19, 229, 231, 288, 295, (see 
also backward growth and common links 
above); Schacht/Juynboll analysis xxxvii- 
xxxix, xxxix-xl, 71, 87, 100-101, 175- 
216, (criticized) xl-xli, (tested on dateable 
eschatological traditions) 219-41; Sezgin’s 
analysis 100—101, 217, 288; single strands 
xxxviii, xxxix, 180, 186, 192, 193, 201, 248- 
49; in sira 152—55, 160; spread xxxix, xl, 
xli, xlvii, xlix, 231, 237 n. 59, (Juynboll 
on) 186-87, 233 n. 14, 234 n. 19, (sub- 
verts common link theory) 218, 219; tadlis 
315; tawātur principle 214-15; terminol- 
ogy 157—58, 294, 299—300; al- Tirmidhi's in- 
sight 215; uncertainty in 290; 'Urwa ibn al- 
Zubayr’s uneven use 5, 154—55, 166, 167; 
variations 165, 171-73, 315; women author- 
ities 157; written transmission, traditions 
on 94-108; see also under individual trans- 
mitters 

isolated traditions (khabar wahid) 120 

'Iyad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa'd ibn Abi 1-Sarh 
al-Fihri 205, 206, 251, 252 


Jābir ibn ‘Abd Allah 293, 300 

Jābir ibn Samura 42 

Jābir ibn Yazid al-Ju'fī 126, 132, 135, 138, 290 

Jábir ibn Zayd 9 

al-Ja'd' ibn Aws 261, 270 

Ja'far ibn ‘Abd Allah al-'Alawi al-Muham- 
madi, Abū 'Abd Allah 133-34 

Ja'far ibn ‘Awn 197, 200 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn ‘AIT 293 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Hakim 136 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Shurayh al- 
Hadrami 126, 135, 136, 138, 140, 145 

Ja'far al-Sadiq 109, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136 
usūl by disciples of 110, 111-12, 138 

al-Jahiz on Manichaeism 253-54 

al-Ja'īd 261-62 

jāmt* compilations of usul 113-14, 123 

Jamil ibn Darraj Abi I-$ubayh 126 

Jamil ibn Salih al- Asadī 127, 130 

Jarīr ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid 181, 183, 190 
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Jarir ibn Hazim 195, 197, 200 

Jarrar, Maher xlviii, 317-37 

jawāmi' (compilations of usúl) 113-14, 123 

al-Jawhārī 61 n. 37 

al-Jazā'irī, Muhaddith Ni‘mat Allāh; library 
141—42 

Jerusalem, pilgrīmage to 18 

Jesus, historical-critical studies of life of xiv 

Jews 
Amorean period 69, 71; fasting 43-45; 
Goldziher on influence 39, 59-63, 67; his- 
toriography 158; 1snads influenced by 67, 
71, 155-58, 159-60, 167; of Khaybar 43; 
law 60, 155-56, 305; of Mecca, testing of 
Prophet by 283; of Medina 43; modes of 
transmission 69-73; and Prophet 43, 283; 
terms of transmission 59—63; see also Tal- 
mud; Torah; and under notes, private; oral 
traditioon; written tradition 

Jibril 58, 282, 283 

Jihad, story-like traditions of xlviii, 317-37 
Abu Ishaq al-Fazări's book 322; akhbar 
323, 327; ascetics and 323-24, 327, 329, 
330, 335; Basran 323-24, 327, 329, 335; in 
Crusading period 331, 336; dreams in 324, 
325, 326-27, 332; on duty of jihad 318, 321; 
eros and death in 328-30; fada’sl al-jihād 
genre 318, 322, 335; frame-stories 325-26, 
331; "greater" and "smaller" jthad 318 n. 
4; Ibn al-Mubarak's Kitāb al-jihād xlviii, 
319—20, 322-27, 332, 335; institutionaliza- 
tion of jihād and 319-21; Jihad as sixth pil- 
lar of Islam 318; modern parallels 336-37; 
mothers in 332-33, 334; oral tradition 327, 
332; on Paradise Virgins, (eros and death 
themes) 328-30, (oral elaboration of genre) 
332-35, (sacred wedding theme) 330-32, 
(structure and motifs) 324-27, (transmit- 
ters) 322-24; poetry on 332, 336; popu- 
lar beliefs and culture 319, 332-33, 335; 
rites of passage in 326, 327, 330; sacred 
wedding theme 330—32; sacrificial nature of 
jihād 322-24, 328; al-Shaybānī's work 318; 
summary of development 335—37; tales 319, 
323-24, 327, 329, 331, 335; topoi 318-19, 
326, 327, 330; visions in 324, 325, 326-27, 
332; volunteers and 320, 321, 322, 330, 335; 
women's status in 332-33, 333-35 

Jubilees, Book of 159-60 

Juda Ha-Nasi 72 

Judaism see Jews 

judges 6, 9, 79, 88 n. 136 

Juhaymān ibn Muhammad ibn Sayf al 
‘Utaybi 236 n. 46 

jurisprudence see law and jurisprudence 
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justice, Umayyad administration of 36 

Juynboll, G.H.A. xxvi-xxvii, xl-xli, 175-216 
and biographical material 295 n. 27; dat- 
ing of earliest traditions xlii, 71, 232 n. 4; 
on reasons for aversion to writing 79; on 
spread of isnāds 186-87, 233 n. 14, 234 n. 
19; see also isnads (Schacht/Juynboll anal- 


ysis) 


Ka'b al-Ahbar 224, 225, 226, 236 n. 43 

Kahmas ibn al-Hasan 95 

Kalb, hadith on man with uncles from 226, 
230-31 

al-Kantūrī, Ijaz Husayn 141 

al-Karābīsī, Husayn 59 n. 28 

karārīs (sing. kurrāsa, “notebooks”) 70 

kariha al-kitab[a] 83-84 

al-Karkh, Sābūr library in 116 

Kathīr ibn Zayd al-Aslamī 87, 95, 103 

al-Kazim, Musa 134, 136, 138 

khabar narratives li 
on jihad 323, 327; khabar fi l-malahim 137, 
139, 141, 145; khabar wahid 120 

Khadija 282-83 

Khalid ibn (Abi) Isma^l 127 

Khalid ibn Mihran ibn al-Hadhdha’ 103 

Khalid ibn Subayh 127 

Khalid ibn Yazid 96 

Khalīfa ibn Khayyat 10 

Khalil ibn Ahmad 19 

Khallād al-Sindi (or al-Suddī) al-Bazzāz 127, 
136 

Khargūshī 282 

Khārijīs xxxii, 9, 20, 59, 81 

Khartank, Samarqand 21 

al-Khasib ibn Jahdar 92-93 

al-Khatīb al-Baghdādī 78 

Khaybar 
battle of 172; Jews of 43 

al-Khayyat 254 

al-Khudri, Abū Sa īd 
on “she-eater of grass” 245, 248, 252, 256; 
on women 205; on written Hadīth 76, 87, 
94, 102 

al-Khumaynī, Rúh Allah 143—44 

Khurāsān 7-8 

Kister, M.J. xliii, 279—86 

kitab; use of term 64, 110, 117, 123 

Kitab al-diyat 139, 140, 141, 145 

Kitab al-tajammul 129 n. 113a 

Kohlberg, Etan xxxii, 109-47 

Kramers, Johannes H. xlvii, 245-57 

al-Kūfa, traditionists of 6, 9, 30, 34 
oral tradition 74, 87, 88-89, 107; and 
Umayyads 89; on women 213 
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al-Kulini 116, 144 
kutub al-mawdū'āt (books concerning forged 
traditions), genre 311-16 


law and jurisprudence xiv 
canonical 22; Companions’ judgements 
xxvii, 14, 165; customary 14; dating of tra- 
ditions xxiii, xlii, xlv, 28-32; diya 36, 57; 
dogmatic traditions develop differently 33, 
219; forgery of additions to sharīta 313; 
historical traditions based on legal mate- 
rial 34-35, 37; Ibn Jurayj expresses own 
opinions 297; on inheritance 36, 264, 273; 
Jewish 60, 155-56, 305; jurisprudence and 
Hadith xiii, xxii, xxix n. 73, 29, 48, 307; 
Khārijīs and 59; in Medina 14, 29, 44; 
on paternity 302—305, 306; Prophetic tra- 
ditions on 29, 302-305, 306, 307; Roman 
influence 39, 304, 305; Schacht on tradi- 
tions xxii-xxiii, xlii, 28—32, 39, 167-68, 264, 
273, 304, 305, (applicability of methods to 
other fields) xxiii, 28, 219, 229, 288; Shī'ite 
mubawwab works 113; traditionists’ inde- 
pendence of schools of 21; Umayyad 36 

Layth ibn Abi Sulaym 99, 107 

al-Layth ibn Sa'd 8, 222, 251, 252 

lecture notes see notes, private 

length of traditions, and antiquity xlv 

lez talionis (diya) 36, 57 

library, Sābūr, in al-Karkh 116 

Lieberman, Samuel 69, 72 

local traditions xix, xxvi, 4—8, 39, 86—93, 165 

Loth, Otto 167 


madārs ("pivots"), al- Tirmidhi's term 215 

Madelung, Wilferd 226, 227, 230-32 

maghāzī literature xiii 

Mahdi 221, 226-27, 228, 230-32 

al-Mahdi (caliph) 321 

Mahmud ibn Ghaylan 209 

al-Majlisi, Muhammad Bāgir 118, 119, 131, 
134, 140 

Makki ibn Ibrahim 261-62 

malahim 
khabar fi l-malahim 137, 139, 141, 145; al- 
malahim wa-l-fitan 7 

Malik ibn Anas 
‘Abd al-Razzaq’s attributions to 289; “Ah 
ibn al-Madini and 9; date of traditions 
known to xxiii; dogmatic traditions 29, 34; 
on dyeing of hair 17; on Iraqi material 6; 
isnads 165, 170-71, 172; on ythād 322; on 
nursing of adults 301; on prayers for dead 
17-18; on Prophet and divine revelation 
58—59; on Prophet’s marriage to Maymūna 
35 n. 1; and “she-eater of grass” tradition 
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251, 252; and sunna 49; teaches in Med- 
ina 8; traditions from Prophet, Compan- 
ions and Successors 29-30, 165; uncritical 
use of traditions 14; on women 203 

al-Māmagānī, ‘Abd Allāh 132 n. 133 

Ma'mar ibn Rāshid 
‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Mubārak taught by 8; 
‘Abd al-Razzāg's attributions to 288-92; 
eschatological tradition 228; Kitab al-;jàmi* 
291; and oral and written tradition 74, 75, 
85, 88, 91, 98, 101, 104, 106; on women 182, 
183, 189, 195, 197, 200 

manāgtb (“exploits”) of Companions 270 

Manichaeism 246, 253-55 

Mansür ibn al-Hasan al-Abi 118, 131, 138, 144 

Mansür ibn al-Mu'tamir 290 

manufacturing, traditionists engaged in 9 

manuscripts 
of Ibn Ishaq 152; of usūl 131-42, (majmū'a 
in possession of Muhammad 'Ali al-Ya'qubi 
of Najaf) 140, (Tehran University Law Fac- 
ulty MS no. 182j, fols. 1b-72a) 138-40, 
(Tehran University MS no. 962) 131-38, 
140, 141, 143, 145, 146, (other compila- 
tions) 140-42 

al-Magrīzī, Taqi l-Din Abu l-'Abbas 62 

Mar Zutra 71 

Ma'rash, battle of 322 

marriage 
laws and traditions on 18—19, 34—35, 36, 59 
n. 28; in tales of jihād 330, 334 

marthiya on Husayn 139 

martyrdom see jihād 

Marw 7-8 

Marwak ibn ‘Ubayd ibn Salim 127 

Marwān ibn Mu'àwiya 82, 183, 190, 269-70 

Mas'ada ibn Ziyād 113 n. 22, 127 

Maslama ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 133, 332, 336 

Masrūg 84 

mathnāt 60—61, 62 

matn (text of hadīth) xni 
critical analysis of xliv-xlvii, li—lii, 31, 173— 
74, 196, 287, 309-16; dating by xliv— 
xlvii; matn-cum-tsnād analysis x, xlvii- 
xlix; Muslim scholars’ attention to xxxiii n. 
90, li-lii, 315; "she-eater of grass" tradition 
253-57; on women 194, 202-10 

matrükün (“repudiated authorities") 311 

mawduü'àt ("forged traditions") genre 311-16 

Maymūna 34-35 

Maymūnīya marriage laws 59 n. 28 

Mecca 
Jews’ testing of Prophet 283; oral and writ- 
ten traditions in 91, 92, 107, 108; pil- 
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grimage to 18, 34—35; seizure of Haram in 
1400/1979 223; Yazid I’s siege 230 

mediation, theology of 22-23 

Medina 
Jews’ fasting 43; law in 14, 29, 44; hijra of 
Companions to 261—63, 266—69, 273, 274, 
276-77; traditionists 28, 29, (early) 4-5, 
(influence in Iraq) 6—7, (isnāds) 294, (oral 
tradition) 87, 89, 107—108, (on pilgrimage) 
18, 34-35, (and Prophet) 4, 35, (and school 
of law) 29, (“she-eater of grass" tradition) 
249-51, 252, 256-57, (and Umayyads) 89, 
(on women) 213 

memory, transmission from xvi, 77—78, 88, 90, 
92, 134 n. 139 
see also oral tradition 

menstruation 286 

merchants, traditionists as 9 

meteors 171-72 

Midrash 68-69 

minors, property of 36 

Mis'ar 271-72 E 

Mishna 60-63, 68-69, 72, 76 

mistakes in transmission xvi, 75, 81, 88, 122 

al-Mizzī; Tuhfat al-ashraf bi-ma‘rifat al-atraf 
177,178, 179-82 passim 

modern era 
eschatological traditions 219-20; Islamic 
literature on jihad 336-37; see also schol- 
arship, modern 

monasticism 330 

Mongol invasion 22 

Mopsuestia 320 

Moses, and oral law 156 

mosques 17-18, 22 

mothers in tales of ji had 332-33, 334 

Motzki, Harald 
‘Abd al-Razzáq study l-li, 234 n. 20, 239 n. 
71, 287-307; dating methods xxvi, xxvii- 
xxviii, xlviii; on 2snăd analysis xl, xlix; 
maín-cum-1isnad analysis x, xlix 

moustache, trimming of 282, 283, 284, 285 

Mu‘adh ibn al-Harith (or ibn ‘Afra’) 267-68 

Mu'ādh ibn Hishām 228 

Mu'adh ibn Jabal 40-41, 47-48, 50 

al-Mu'āfā ibn 'Imrān 197, 200 

Mu'āwiya I ibn Abī Sufyān (caliph) 34, 49, 
133 

Mu'àwiya ibn Hakim 129 n. 113a 

Mu'āwiya ibn Salih 8, 224, 225 

Mu'āwiya ibn Yahya 225 

mubawwab works 113-14 

al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-Ju'fi 118 n. 71 

al-Mufid, al-Shaykh 110 

al-Mughira ibn Hakim 98, 106 
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al-Mughira ibn Sa'īd al-Ansari 122 n. 91 

al-Mughira ibn Shu‘ba 56—57 

muhajirún in Medina 261-63, 266-69, 273, 
274, 276-77 

Muhammad, the Prophet 
‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah’s traditions from 299, 
302-305, 306-307; authority of traditions 
29, 58—59; badi* 247-48; biography xix, xxi, 
16, 34-35, 133, 166, 172, (popular narra- 
tives) xxvi, 151, 153; on burial of bodily 
waste 286; Companions’ caution in pass- 
ing on sayings of 55—57; date of traditions 
27, 33-34, 87, 167-68, 200—202, 221, 306; 
on dyeing of hair 17; error in prayer 282; 
eschatological traditions 224, 225, 226-27, 
228, 230-32; exemplary nature 4, 9, 14, 
22—23; Farewell Pilgrimage 274-75; on fitra 
practices 279-86; on good and evil 256; 
Ibn Jurayj's sources! traditions from 293- 
94; and Ibn Ubay’ 171; and idols 16; and 
ihram 172; impact of personality 4, 15, 
45-46, 168; isnads of traditions xv, 160, 
166, (backward growth) 104, 218, 229; and 
Jews 43, 283; legal traditions 29, 302—305, 
306, 307; orders killing of Mu'àwiya and al- 
Hakam ibn al-'As 133; and palm trees 16- 
17; on paring nails 279—86; and pre-Islamic 
poetry 20; popular cult 23; popular narra- 
tives on xxvi, 151, 15; and revelation 58- 
59, 282-83; Schacht on traditions of xxiii, 
167-68, 200-202, 218, 221; "she-eater of 
grass" tradition 245-57; sons' names 16; 
three-fold repetition 250; touch as benefi- 
cent 260—62, 270, 273; unfavourable tradi- 
tions xlv, 16-17; usūl on 133 ; on women 
175-216; and written tradition, (hadiths in 
favour of) 76, 78, 92-93, 96-97, 100, 104- 
106, 107-108, (hadiths forbidding) 76, 78, 
87—88, 94—95, 101—104; see also sunna of 
the Prophet 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abbas (or 'Ayyāsh) ibn ‘Isa 
115 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la 181, 183 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim 269-70 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Amiri 32- 
33 n. 3 

Muhammad ibn 'Abd al- Wahhab 23-24 

Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Umayr 129 n. 113a, 131, 
134, 136, 144 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Quda‘a 114 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al-Hasan ibn al- 
Hakam al-Qatawani (or al-Oatirānī) 136 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Khāgān al-Nahdī 
al-Oalānisī 132-33 
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Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Raja 115 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 293 

Muhammad ibn “Ah ibn Abi Shu'ba al-Halabī 
113 n. 22 

Muhammad ibn Hammam al-Iskafi 115 

Muhammad ibn Hammam ibn Suhayl al- 
Katib 131 

Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiya 236 n. 43 

Muhammad ibn Hasan (or Husayn) ibn 
Hāzim 115 

Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Qummi 131, 138 

Muhammad ibn Ja'far 263-64 

Muhammad ibn Ja'far ibn Abi Kathir 205 

Muhammad ibn Ja'far al-Bazzaz (or al- 
Razzaz, or al-Zarrār) al-Ourashī 127, 139— 
40, 145 

Muhammad ibn Khalid al-Tayālisī 115 

Muhammad ibn Ma'mar 197, 200 

Muhammad ibn Ma'ruf al-Khazzaz al-Hilali 
137 

Muhammad ibn Maslama 57 

Muhammad ibn Muhsin al-Fayd 132 n. 133 

Muhammad ibn Misa ibn ‘Isa al-Sammān al- 
Hamdani 134 

Muhammad ibn Muslim 133 

Muhammad ibn al-Muthanna ibn al-Qasim al- 
Hadrami 127, 135-36, 138, 140, 145 

Muhammad ibn Nu'aym al-Samarqandi 115— 
16 

Muhammad ibn Qays al-Asadī 127 

Muhammad ibn Qays al-Bajalī 127 

Muhammad ibn Salih 262-63 

Muhammad ibn Thawr 228 

Muhammad ibn ‘Umar 260-61, 262-63 

Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abr ‘Umar 181, 
183 

Muhammad “Alt al-Ya'qubi of Najaf 140 

Muhammad Husayn ibn al-Kāzim al-Mūsawī 
al-Qazwini 140 

al-Muhaggig al-Hillī 110-11 

Muhāsir ibn Habib 224, 225 

Muhsin al-Amin 135 

Muhsin al-Fayd 121 n. 90 

Muir, William xvii-xvili, xxxiv n. 92, 165, 173 

Mujahid ibn Jabr 
eschatological tradition 228, 231; Kharijite 
sympathies 9; on illness of Sa‘d ibn Abr 
Waggās 260-61; on Sūra 19:4 283; and 
written Hadith 91, 98, 99, 106, 294 

mujāhidūn, muttawwi‘a (“volunteers”) 320, 
321 

Mujtahids see Usūlīs 

al-Munāwī 284 

al-Mundhir ibn Malik, Abū Nadra 87, 95, 103 

Mugātil 47 
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murābitūn (armed monastics) 330 

Murji'ites 9, 292 

Murtada al- Ansari, Shaykh 123 

Misa ibn ‘Uqba 35 n. 2, 71, 154, 292, 293, 294 

Misa al-Kāzim 134, 136, 138 

Mus'ab ibn Sa'd 263-64, 264-65, 265-66 

musalsal hadiths 158 

musannaf literature 73, 112, 131, 143, 291 
arrangement 114, 151-2; traditions paral- 
leled in sīra 151, 166-67 

Musawir 133 

music 20 

Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 
belief in longevity of Companions 13; 
isnads 157 n. 35, 172; on Prophet’s admis- 
sion of error 17; reliability and rigour 15, 
21, 174, 175; "she-eater of grass" tradition 
245; on women 180, 181, 183, 192-93, 197, 
198, 200, 205, 207—208, 209, 211; and writ- 
ten Hadith 101 

musnad collections 114, 151-52, 166-67 

Mustafawi, Hasan 142, 145-46 

al-Mustamarr ibn al-Rayān 95 

al-Mutallab ibn ‘Abd Allāh 95 

Mu'tamar ibn Sulayman 181, 183, 184, 188 

Mutarrif ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Shikhkhir 199, 
200 

Mu tazilism 10-12, 18, 20, 59, 81 
and dualism 10—11, 253, 254-55 

Muthannā ibn al- Walīd al-Hannat 127, 136 


Naassenes 160 n. 3 
al-Nadīm 61 
Nadr ibn al-Hārith 7 
Nāfi' 31-32, 170—71, 293, 194, 195 
al-Nafs al-Zakīya 322 
al-Nahar (Jerusalem newspaper) 219—20 
nails, paring of xliii, 279-86 
and dreams 280-82; frequency 284-85; or- 
der of 286 
al-Najāshī 129-30 
al-Nakha', [brahim ibn Yazid 30, 76, 84 
Nakhla, expedition to 16 
al-Nasā'ī 15, 245 
on women 179, 183, 193—94, 195, 197, 198, 
200, 209 
Nasr Allāh al-Husaynī 131 
Nasr Allāh Qazwint, Shaykh 138 
al-Nawsī (ha-Nasi) 62 
nāwūsī, Abān ibn 'Uthmān al-Bajalī as 130 
al-Nazzām 18—19, 254 
nine/seven, graphic confusion of 230 
nineteenth-century scholarship xiv—xvi 
Nisabir 8, 21 
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notes, private (hypomnemata) xv, xxx-xxxi, 
67-68, 70—71, 74, 85 
atrāf ("tips") 70, 91; hadiths on 76-77; 
Jewish 69, 70-71, 72; public use 73, 74; 
scholars! wills order destruction 70, 78 

Noth, Albrecht xxv n. 57, lii, 309-16 

Novalis 317 

Nu'aym ibn Hammād 220-23, 224-26, 228 

al-Nuri al-Tabarsī 120, 132 n. 133, 135, 139 n. 
160, 141, 145 

nursing of adults 301—302 

nuskha 110 n. 4 


oath formulae 55 n. 2, 57 

oral tradition xxix-xxxi, xlvi 
abandonment 75; Christian 82 n. 99; early 
xv, 5; falsification and distortion in xvi, 
xxix; flexibility 81—82, 89—90; formulae in- 
dicating 296; "hearing" of tradition 93; in 
Hijaz 89, 91; Ibn 'Uyayna and 291 n. 23; 
Iraqi 73-74, 75, 87, 88-89, 90, 107-108; 
Jewish 59-60, 75—76, 80—82, 155, (modes 
of transmission of material) 69—73, (writ- 
ten records) 60, 68-69, 70-71, 72-73, 76, 
77, 80-82, 93, 155; and jihad 327, 332; 
longevity 68, 75, 93; modes of transmis- 
sion of material 69—75; non-Sunni prefer- 
ence for 89; reasons for adherence to 75— 
82; theologians’ manipulation 81-82, 89— 
90; ‘Umar I opposes publication of Hadith 
by 81; and usūl 112; variability xvi, 75, 81— 
82; on will of Sa'd ibn Abi Waggās 259; 
written records to supplement see notes, 
private 

origin, arrangement of collections by 151-52 

origins and transmission of Hadith, scholar- 
ship on xiv-xxxiii 
beginnings of modern studies xiv-xvii; 
means of perservation and transmission 
xxix-xxx; Muslim scholarship xv, xvi-xvii, 
xxx-xxxiii; non-Sunni Hadith xxxii-xxxiii; 
origin and historicity of Hadith xvii-xxix 


paganism 20, 21 

Palestine, modern 336-37 

pantheism, Suff 22 

Paradise Virgins, see under jihad 

paternity, tradition on (al-walad li-l-firash) 
302-305, 306 

patriarchy 333-35 

Pea, Jewish 156 

pensions, government 36 

permission to transmit (ijāza) 288 

Persia see Iran 

physiognomists (gāfa) 304, 305 
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pilgrimage 
Farewell 274—75; Ibn al-Mubarak’s partici- 
pation 320; traditions on 5, 6, 10, 18, 34— 
35, 285 

pillars of Islam, jsha@d as sixth 318 

placenta, disposing of 286 

poetry 
pre-Islamic 20, 21, 160-61; traditionists 
and 19, 20, 21, 153, 160; in traditions of 
Paradise Virgins 332, 336 

politics xviii 
and fabrication and distortion of traditions 
Xvi, xix, 39; suppression of uncomfortable 
traditions 79, 80, 81; Umayyad traditions 
on 32 

popular culture and beliefs 23 
biographies of Prophet xxvi, 151, 153; tales 
of jihad 319, 332-33, 335 

Powers, David xxvi 

prayer 
Friday 284-86; paring nails before 282, 
284-86; supererogatory 118 

preachers, public (wu* az) 331 

pre-Islamic period 
customs 39, (on fasting) 44, 45; idolatry 16; 
poetry 20, 21, 160—61 

prepuce, disposing of removed 286 

professions, traditionists’ 9 

property taxation for minors 36 

Prophet see Muhammad, the Prophet 

punishments, hadd 36 


Qabisa ibn Dhu’ayb 6 

Qadaris 9, 89 

gādīs 6, 9, 79, 88 n. 136 

gāfa (physiognomists) 304, 305 

galb (“restructuring of isnāds”) 315 

Qamus 61 

al-Qasim (supposed name of Prophet's son) 
16 

al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim 254 

al-Qásim ibn Isma“ al-Qurashi 115 

al-Qásim ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr 60 

al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Hasan (or 
Husayn) ibn Hazim 137 

al-Qăsim ibn Zakariya' 265—66 

al-Qastallani 245, 247, 248, 250, 253 

Qatada ibn Di'āma 
confusion in tsndds 6, 13; and double rev- 
elation 63-64; and eschatological tradition 
227, 228; on fasting 41, 46; Ibn al-Madini 
regards as sound 9; Ma'mar transmits from 
289; memory 78, 88; upholds tradition 
against ra'y 65; on will of Sa'd ibn Abr 
Waqqas 265-66; on women 195, 197, 200 
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al-Qattàn see Yahyā ibn Sa'īd al-Qattan 

al-Qayrawan 332 

gayyidū al-'ilm (“bind the knowledge") 93, 
97, 104, 106 

al-Qummi, Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn 
Ahmad ibn Idris 115 

Qur'àn 
anthropomorphism 23; ‘Ata’ ibn Abi 
Rabah's citation 299; Biblical expressions 
19-20; created or uncreated 11, 21; early 
traditionists’ use 14; fada’sl al-qur'ân 313; 
formulaic expressions 64; on jihad 318; 
Kharijite belief on 59; on Paradise Virgins 
323, 327, 329; gurrā” preserve 89; revela- 
tion 63—66, 155, 247, 264, 277, 282-83; sta- 
tus of sunna vis-avis xiv-xv, 48—49, 63—66, 
77, 247; writing down of 77, 83, 86 
CITATIONS: 2:80 47; 2:123 64 n. 49; 2:124 
279 n. 1; 2:146 64 n. 49; 2:180(176) 247; 
2:183 41-48; 2:183-87 47, 48; 2:203 48; 
2:215 269 n. 20; 2:252 64 n. 52; 2:270 269 
n. 20; 3:24 47; 3:26(25) 253; 3:43 64 n. 52; 
3:72 60 n. 29; 3:75 64 n. 52; 3:158 64 n. 
49; 4:57 64 n. 49; 4:110 64 n. 52; 4:113 
64 n. 50; 5:93 277; 6:38 64 n. 53; 6:89 64 
n. 52; 6:146 59; 6:160 46; 6:163 4; 12:20 
47; 16:46 65; 16:90 269 n. 20; 16:91 64 n. 
54; 18:24-25 282, 283; 19:64 283; 20:131 
247; 33:21 4; 33:34 64; 33:53 213; 44:54 
323 n. 25; 45:15 64 n. 52; 52:20 323 n. 25; 
55:72 323 n. 25; 56:22 323 n. 25; 62:2 64 
n. 49; 77:26-27 286; 78:32-34 323 n. 25; 
93 282-83; 111 282 

Quraysh 
Mahdi and 226, 230-31; pre-Islamic fasting 
customs 44, 45 

gurra” (“reciters of Qur'an") 89, 333 

al-Qushayri 329-30 

gussās (sing. gāss, "storytellers") 7, 314, 331 


Rabī' ibn Muhammad al-Muslī al-Asamm 
117, 127 

raf‘ (“raising” of hadiths) 102 

Rafidis 132 n. 133 

Raja’ ibn Haywa 8 

Ramadan fast 40, 41, 42, 46, 47, 48 

al-Rāmhurmuzī xxxiii n. 89 

al-Ramla 336 

rationalism xvii, 11, 22, 59 

al-Rawājinī, Abū Sa'id 'Abbad ibn Ya'qub al- 
Asadī (Abū Sa'id 'Abbād al-'Usfurī) 132- 
33 

Rawh ibn ‘Ubada 74 
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ra’y (“opinion, personal judgement”) xix, 65 
in ‘Abd al-Razzaq and sources 289, 290, 
293, 296, 298-99; ahl al-ra'y and written 
tradition 65, 79, 82 n. 97, 88 n. 136 

rebellion, traditions on xix 

regional centres and traditions xix, xxvi, 4—8, 
39, 86-93, 165 
see also individual regions and centres, es- 
pectally al-Basra; Iraq; al-Kūfa; Medina 

repetition, three-fold, by Prophet 250 

responsa and dicta 295-96, 298-99, 302 

responsibility, human 33-34 

revelation 
of Hadith and sunna 58—59, 63-66, 155-56, 
247; pause in Prophet’s reception of 282— 
83; see also under Qur’an 

Rib‘ ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Jārūd al-'Abdi al- 
Basrī 127 

Rifa'a ibn Musa al-Nahhas (or al-Nakhkhas) 
al- Asadī 113 n. 25, 127 

righteous deeds, Persian traditions of 329 

Rishdin ibn Sa‘d 222, 225 

rites of passage in traditions of jihad 326, 327, 
330 

Robson, James xxxv, 163-74 

Roman law and customs 39, 304, 305 

Rosenthal, Franz xlviii 

Ru'ba 20 

Rubin, Uri xlviii 

ruhada ("sweat") 247 


sabbūrāt ("tablets") 70 

al-Sabīī, Abū Ishaq 6, 9, 199, 200 

Sābūr library, al-Karkh 116 

sacrifice, jihad as personal 322-24, 328 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Khalaf al-Zam al-Zuhri 127 

Sa‘d ibn Abt Waggās 17, 56, 277, 303 
traditions on illness and will 234 n. 20, 259— 
77, (biographical material) 260-61, 262—63, 
275-76, (and muhājirūn in Medina) 261- 
63, 266-69, 273, 274, 276-77, (and will) 
269-77 

Sa'd ibn Ibrahim 271-72 

Sa'd ibn Khawla 262-63, 274-75 

Said ibn Sa'd ibn al-Ahwas al-Ash'arT al- 
Qummi 113 n. 26 

Sa'dàn ibn Muslim al-'Āmirī 127 

sadaqa (tax) 269 

al-Sadiq see Ja'far al-Sadiq 

sádiqa 99, 104, 106-107 

Sadr al-Din Muhammad ibn Salih al-'Amilt 
134-35 

Safwan ibn ‘Amr 225 

sahaba, see Companions 

sahifa (“booklet”) 90-91, 92 
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al-Sā'ib ibn Malik 199, 200 

Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-A'raj al-Sam- 
man 127 

Sa'īd ibn Abi ‘Ariba 9, 73, 89, 91 
on women 195, 197, 200, 198 

Sa‘id ibn Abi Maryam 205, 206 

Sa‘id ibn Abt Sa'id al-Magburī 251, 252 

Sa'īd ibn Ghazwān al-Asadi 127 

Sa'īd ibn Iyas al-Jurayri 95 

Sa'īd ibn Mansūr 181, 183, 193 

Sa'īd ibn Maslama 127 

Sa'īd ibn al-Musayyib 18 

Sa'īd ibn Rahma al-Massīsī 320 

Sa'īd ibn Sulaymān (al- Wāsitī?) 97 

Sa'īd ibn Yasar al-Duba' 127 

Sa'id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr 180-81, 181, 183, 188 

Sa‘id al-Magburī 205 

saints 
Islamic popular cult 23; Jewish and Chris- 
tian 151 

Sakhr ibn Juwartya 197, 198, 200 

Salah al-Din al-Ayyūbī 336 

Salām ibn Abi ‘Amra (or ‘Amr) al-Khurāsānī 
127, 137, 141 

Salih ibn Nabhan 18 

Salih ibn Razin 127 

Salih Abū I-Khahl 228 

Salim, son of Ibn ‘Umar 31-32 

Salm ibn Zarir 195, 197, 200, 196, 198 

Samargand 21 

al-Samaw’al ibn Yahya al-Maghribī 61-62 

sami'tu (term of transmission) 294, 299 

San‘a’ 74, 108 

sandals, writing on 71 

Sayyid al-Himyart 6 

Schacht, Joseph xxi-xxix, 27-38 
dating xxii, xxiii, xxxvi, xlii, xlv, xlvii, 28— 
32, 34—37, 200—202, 218-19, 221, (method 
tested on eschatological traditions) 219—41, 
(see also isnāds (backward growth)); on 
distortion and fabrication of hadiths xxi- 
xxiii; failure to differentiate form and con- 
tent xxiv; on legal traditions xxii-xxiii, xlii, 
28—32, 39, 167-68, 264, 273, 304, 305, (ap- 
plies principles to other fields) xxiii, 28, 
219, 229, 288; matn-based approach xlv, 
xlvii, 287; on Prophetic hadiths 39-40, 
167—68, 303, 304; scholars' reactions to the- 
ories xxiii-xxix, xl-xli, 40; on sira tradi- 
tions xxiii, 34-37; see also under isnads 

Schneider, Irene xlix 

Schoeler, Gregor xxvi, xxviii, xxx-xxxi, xlvii- 
xlviii, xli, xlix, 67-108 
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scholarship, early Islamic 
early transmission criticism xvi, xxvi, 9— 
10, 12-13, 14, 15—16, 175, 309-16 see also 
‘ulama’ 

scholarship, modern xiii-lxiii 
Muslim scholars, (isnād analysis) xv, xvi- 
xvii, xxx, xxxiii, xxxiv, li-lii, 163-65, 170, 
173-74, 215, 309, 310, (matn analysis) 
xxxiii n. 90, li-lii, 315, (and Schacht's the- 
ories) xxiv; Orientalists, (analytical meth- 
ods) xlii-lii, (isnād analysis) xxxiii-xli, (see 
also detailed entries for analysis and dat- 
ing methods; isnads; matn; origins and 
transmission of Hadith) 
shared ground 309-16 

scholasticism and traditionalism 22 

Scholler, Marco xlviii 

Schwally, Friedrich; Horovitz’ refutation 159— 
61 

scripturalism, extreme 81 

secular culture 20—21 
see also popular culture 

Seder tammaim wa-amērātm (Jewish histor- 
ical work) 158 

Seljuq period 117 

seven/nine, graphic confusion of 230 

Sezgin, Fuat | 
tsnād analysis 100—101, 217, 288; on kartha 
al-kităb[a] 83; on written and oral trans- 
mission 68, 79 

al-Sha'bī 34, 78 

al-Shāfi'ī 
on ablution and paring nails 284; on au- 
thority of traditions of Prophet 29; on 
dowries 18, 19; on early Iraqi, Medinese 
and Syrian schools 28—29; on fasting 50; 
isnads 164, 171; on marriage of Prophet 
to Maymūna 35 n. 1; on prayers for dead 
17—18; on sources of law xxii; on sunna as 
independent of Qur’an 29, 39, 49; on al- 
walad li-l-firāsh 303 

al-Shahid al-Thānī Zayn al-Din al-‘Amili 121, 

~ 122 n. 92 

shahida 157-58 

Shahr ibn Hawshab 323 

shalshelet (Hebrew term) 158 

Shammai 62, 156 

Shagīg al-Balkhi 329-30 

Sharīk ibn 'Abd Allāh al-Oādī 99, 199, 200 

shaving 284, 285 

Shaybān 197, 200 

Shaybānī 18, 30, 33, 34, 35 n. 1, 318 

“she-eater of grass”, traditions on 245—57 
analysis of matn on 246, 248, 253-57; 
commentaries on text 246—48; dating 248; 
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isnads and groups of transmitters 248-52, 
256-57; Manichaean tendency 246, 253-55, 
256; translation of text 245-46 

Shihab ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi al-Asadī 127 

Shi'ism xxxii, 6, 9 
Akhbārī and Usūlī schools 120-23, 135; 
claim to caliphate xix; criticism of Com- 
panions 14; mubawwab works 113-14; oral 
tradition 89; see also al-usúl al-arba‘ums’a 

shilshēl shemu‘a (Hebrew term) 158 

Shu'ayb ibn A‘yan al-Haddad 127 

Shu‘ayb ibn Muhammad 96, 97 

Shu'ayb ibn Ya'gūb al-'Aqarquqi 127 

Shu'ba 8, 10, 20, 263 
on women 181, 183, 189-90, 202—203, 208, 
209, 211 

Shufayy 222 

Sicily 332 

al-Sijistānī, ‘Abd Allah 117 n. 62 

al-Sijistānī, Hurayz (or Harīz, or Hafs) ibn 
‘Abd Allah 125, 130-31 

Simak ibn Harb 17, 263-64, 264-65 

Simeon the Just 156 

al-Sindi 247, 248 

single traditions xlix-l 

sira Xxiii 
biographical arrangement 151-52; dat- 
ing of traditions xxili; exegetical tradi- 
tions adapted to 47—48; foreign influences 
151; Goldziher's attitude to xxi n. 32; 
isnads 152-55, 160; parallel traditions in 
musannaf and musnad works 151, 166— 
67; relationship to Hadith 151, 166—67; on 
written tradition 154 

styar rules of conduct 32—33 

slaves 36, 304 

social origins of traditionists 9 

sorcery, and nail parings 286 

Spain 8, 331 

Speight, R. Marston xlvi, 259-77 

Sprenger, Alois xxxiv n. 91, xlvii, 67—68, 167 

state and religion 321-22 

Stauth, Georg 288 

storytelling 7 
on jihad 319, 323-24, 327, 329, 331, 335; on 
life of Prophet xxvi, 151, 153; relationship 
to Hadith xv, xxvi, 7, 314, 335 

subject, Hadith collections arranged by 151- 
52 

Successors xiii 
dating of traditions ascribed to xxiii, 29— 
30, 87, 167-68, 184-85, 192, 218, (queried) 
200—202, 221, 229, 306; early schools and 
authority of 30, 32; genuine common links 
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in generation of xli; Goldziher accepts tra- 
ditions of xxi; Ibn Jurayj's sources” cita- 
tions 293-94; 1snáds as originating during 
lifetime of xxxiv, xxxv-xxxvi; legal judge- 
ments xxvii; opposition to writing of tradi- 
tions of 76, 104, 107 

al-Suddī 13, 42 

Sufism 22 

Sufriya 9 

Sufyan ibn Salih 128 

Sufyàn ibn 'Uyayna 
‘Abd al-Razzāg al-San'ānī and 289-92; on 
illness of Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqas 260-61, 
266—69, 270-71, 271-72; and “she-eater of 
grass" tradition 251, 252; on women 181, 
181, 183, 184, 188; and written Hadith 74, 
87, 91, 94, 98, 101-102 

Sufyàn al-Thawrī 8, 9, 164, 208—209, 288-92 

Sufyānī (eschatological figure) 231 

Suhayb ibn Sinan 55-56 

Suhayl ibn al-Bayda’ 17 

Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilālī 128 

Sulayman ibn Hayyàn al-Ahmar 181, 183, 
184, 188 

Sulayman ibn Mūsā 293 

Sulaymàn ibn Tarkhān al-Taymī 180, 181, 
183-84, 187, 188—92, 194, 202 

Sulayman ibn Yasar 35 

sunan (“approved practices") 32-33 

sunna of the Prophet xxiv, 39-53 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal's restoration 10; Gold- 
ziher and Schacht deny authenticity xviii- 
xxi, 27, 39—40; Ibn Taymiya on 22-23; ori- 
gin of concept xiv-xv, 28, 37—38; status vis- 
à-vis Qur'an xiv-xv, 48-49, 63—66, 77, 247; 
uniformity of Islamic culture based on 4, 9; 
Wahhābī movement upholds 23—24 

suppression of traditions 79, 80, 81 

Surraq hadith xlix 

Suwayd ibn Said 181, 183 

al-Suyuti 207 

syngramma (authorised and published mate- 
rial) 69 

Syria 
Andalusian invasion of Egypt aided by 220— 
23; Byzantine wars 224-26, 320-21; early 
traditionalism 5—6, 29; written tradition 
86, 89, 91 


al- Tabaràni 228 

al-Tabari, Abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn Jarir 
21—22, 41, 48, 152 

al-Tabātabā'ī, ‘Allama Bahr al-‘Ulim 134, 
135 

tablets, writing 70 


tadlis 13, 315 
al-shuyúkh 132 n. 133 

tadwin (“collection of Hadith”) 82 

tafsīr see exegesis 

tales see storytelling 

Talha 174 

al- Tall'ukbari, Harün ibn Misa 116, 118 
manuscripts based on copy made by 131-40 

Talmud 62 
Babylonian 305; chains of informants 156- 
57, 167; oral tradition 76; written 68-69, 
71, 72-73 

talmūdh (“Jewish extra-canonical legal writ- 
ings") 62 

tannaim (narrators of Jewish oral doctrine) 
T2 

taraf 178 n. 5 

al-targhib (edifying stories) 7 

tarwida (popular wedding song) 337 

tawātur 214-15 

ta’wil 23 

Tāwūs ibn Kaysān 99, 107, 293 

tax administration, Umayyad 36 

al-Tayālisī 174, 182, 195, 197, 198, 200, 209 

taygīd al- slm hadiths 76, 93, 97, 104, 106 

teeth 283, 285, 286 

Tehran University see under manuscripts 

terminology of transmission 157—58, 294, 299- 
300 

Thābit ibn Dinar Abū Hamza al- Thumalt 128 

Thābit al-Bunānī 324 

al-Thagafī 266-69 

al-Thawrī, Sufyān 8, 9, 164, 208—209, 288—92 

theology 
date of traditions of Prophet on dogma 33- 
34; manipulation of oral tradition 81-82, 
89—90 

Thursday, paring of nails on 285—86 

Tiberius son of Justinian 224—26 

al-Tihrānī 129, 137, 139-40 

al-Tirmidhī, Abū 'Īsā Muhammad 
on fifra 284; tsnāds 15, 215; on women 181, 
183, 193, 195, 197, 198, 200, 209, 210; on 
written Hadīth 101, 102 

tolls, levying of 36 

topoi in traditions of jihăd 318-19, 326, 327, 
330 

Torah, oral 59—60, 75—76, 80-82, 155 

tradition-historical approach xxvii, xlix-l, 
287-88 

transfiguration of martyr of jihad 324 

transmitters, study of collections ascribed to 
particular xxvii, xlix—l, 287-88 

travel 5, 6, 8, 21 

tribal loyalties xix 
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Tubay' 225 

al-Tūsī, Abū Ja‘far 
on authors of usu! 112, 116, 121, 129, 130; 
on Humayd ibn Ziyad 114; and Ibn 'Ugda 
111; on musannafat 116, 131; on al-‘Usfurt 
and al-Rawājinī 132-33 n. 133 

al- Tustari, Muhammad Taqi 135, 137, 141-42, 
146 


‘Ubayd (or ‘Abd) Allāh ibn Ahmad ibn Nahīk, 
Abū I-‘Abbas 115, 131, 133 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Akhnas 96, 105 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Afi al-Halabī 117, 128, 129 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Amr al-Raqqi 228 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Mu‘adh 181, 183 

‘Ubayd Allah al-Halabi 120 n. 84 

‘Ubayd ibn Rufay‘ 222 

‘Ubayd ibn ‘Umayr 7 

‘Ubayda ibn ‘Amr al-Salmānī 76 

‘ubbad 191 

Udaym ibn al-Hurr al-Ju'fī 128 

Uhud, batle of 6, 172 

“ulamă” and caliphate xviii-xix, 320, 321, 322 

‘Umar I ibn al-Khattab (caliph) 174, 222, 300 
and hadiths of Prophet 55, 56—57; opposes 
publication of Hadith 60, 81, 85 

‘Umar IT ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (caliph) 8 
official collection of hadiths 82-86; tradi- 
tions in name of 34, 49, 93, 171 

‘Umar ibn Hafs ibn Ghiyath 208, 209 

‘Umar ibn Hanzala 136 

‘Umar ibn Sa‘id 266-69 

‘Umar al-Khayyam 255 

Umayyads 
‘Abbasid revolution against xxxvi; admin- 
istration and law 35—37, 39, 264, 273; of- 
ficial collection of Hadith xv, 67n, 82-86, 
107; traditionists’ relations with xviti—xix, 
8-9, 89 

Umm Jamil 282 

Umm Salama 228 

Umm Zar‘ xlviii 

‘umra 285 

uncertainty, admission of 290 

unity, Islamic cultural 3, 4, 8, 9, 89 

'Uqayl ibn Khalid 96, 98 

urban life 165-66 

‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr 
and 'A'isha 5, 301-302; 'Ata' ibn Abi 
Rabah transmits from 301—302, 303, 304; 
and court 8-9; family traditions 31—32, 34, 
293; Ibn Jurayj and 293, 303; and isnads 
5, 154-55, 166, 167; letters to ‘Abd al- 
Malik 5, 155, 167; and oral tradition 5; and 


Prophet's admission of error 16-17; Zuhri 
taught by 6 

Usama ibn Zayd ibn Haritha 177, 180, 181, 
183, 202 

al-‘Usfurl, Abū Sa‘id 'Abbad (Abu Sa‘td 
‘Abbad ibn Ya'qüb al-Asadī al-Rawājinī) 
132-33 

al-usul al-arba'umi'a 109-47 
‘ard (“presented” to Imāms for verifica- 
tion) 120; authors’ names 123-31; com- 
pilers’ identities 112; definitions 109, 123; 
jawámi' 113-14; al-Khumaynī on 143- 
44; manuscripts 131-42; mubawwab works 
113-14; number of 110-12, 130; terminol- 
ogy 110, 117-18, 123, 143 

Usülis; contention against Akhbārīs 120-23, 
135 

‘Uthman ibn 'Affān 56, 83, 86, 133, 174 

‘Uthman ibn al-Haytham 195, 197, 200 

“Uthmăn ibn Salih 222, 225 

‘Uthman ibn “Umar 197, 200 

‘Uzza’, goddess 16 


variant traditions xvi, xvil, 75, 81—82, 297, 298 

visions in traditions of jihād 324, 325, 326-27, 
332 

volunteers, military 320, 321, 322, 330, 335 


Wahb ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 118 n. 68, 128 

Wahb ibn Jarir 228 

Wahb ibn Munabbih 7, 91, 98 

Wahb ibn Wahb Abū l-Bakhtari al-Qurashi 
122, 128, 130 

Wahhābī movement 10, 23—24 

Waki' ibn al-Jarrah 74, 197, 200, 265-66, 271- 
72 

al-walad li-l-firash (tradition of Prophet on 
paternity) xlviii, 302-305, 306 

al- Walid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Abr Mughith 96, 
105 

Walid ibn Muslim 222, 225 

Walid ibn Yazid (caliph), civil war on death 
of 169 

walls, writing on 71 

Wansbrough, John xxv n. 56, xxxvi, 218 

wagf (allegiance to particular Imam) 121 

al- Wàqidi, Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 6, 10, 
160-61, 166-67 

waqifis 130 

war 
law of 36; see also Byzantium (wars 
against); jihad 

washing, ritual (ghusl) 285, 286 

Wasīm, near Cairo 220 

Watt, W. Montgomery 168 
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weddings 
sacred 330—32; popular song, tarwīda 337 

Wellhausen, Julius 287 

Wensinck, A.J. 33, 176—77 

weregeld 36 

wills 
of Sa‘d ibn Abr Waggās 234 n. 20, 259-77; 
traditionists’, ordering destruction of notes 
70, 78 

wisdom (hikma) 64 

women 
attitudes to, in traditions of jihad 332- 
33, 333-35; charitable actions 203—204; 
demeaning sayings in hadith literature 
175—216, (isnāds) 176—202, (matns) 194, 
202-10, (and woman-friendly counter- 
traditions) 204—208, 211; Jewish authori- 
ties 157 

written tradition xxix—xxxi, 67-108 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal and 75, 84, 88, 92, 
102, 154; authentication of narrated tra- 
ditions by 74; in Baghdad 75; caliphs’ 
attitudes, (‘Umar I opposes) 60, 81, 85, 
(Umayyads foster) xv, 67n, 82—86, 107, 
108; Christian 77; debate as theoretical 
72; distrust of xxix, 77—82; earliest writ- 
ten hadiths xv, xxiv, xxx, 67-68, 72—73, 90; 
hadiths on issue of xv, 76—77, 86—88, 90—93, 
(from Companions) 76, 87, 98-99, 100, 104, 
106-107, (isnāds) 94-108, (see also under 
Muhammad, the Prophet; in Iraq 75, (ini- 
tial opposition) 73—74, 87, 88, 89, 90, 107— 
108; Jewish 68—69, 70—71, 72—73, 93, 155, 
(Jewish objections) 80—82, (Muslim dep- 
recation) 60, 76, 77; local schools’ differ- 
ing attitudes to 86—93, 107—108, (see also 
under al-Basra; al-Kūfa; Mecca; Medina; 
Yemen); musannaf works and 73; Mus- 
lim scholars’ views xxx; notes, see sepa- 
rate entry; official collections xv, 67n, 82— 
86, 107, 108; opposition to, (Jewish) 80-82, 
(Muslim) xxix, 60, 68, 73-74, 77-78, 78- 
80, 107—108; oral tradition supplemented 
by xv, xxxi, 74, (see also notes, private); 
public use 73, 74, 108; and Qur’an 77, 83; 
and ra’y 65, 79, 82 n. 97, 88 n. 136; restric- 
tion of access to Hadith 78, 80, 82; sahīfās 
90-91, 92; stra on 154; see also collections 
of Hadith; notes, private; and under Com- 
panions and individual scholars’ names 

wu‘ ‘az (“public preachers” ) 331 

wudu‘ (“ablution”) 284, 285 

Wuhayb 10, 272-74 

Wuhayb ibn Hafs al-Jurayri 113 n. 23 
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Yahūdā, descendant of Hillēl 62 

Yahyā ibn Abi Kathir 249, 252 

Yahyà ibn Adam 16-17 

Yahya ibn Ayyūb 205, 207-208 

Yahya ibn Ma‘in 12, 75, 93 n. 184 

Yahyā ibn Makhlad 197, 200 

Yahya ibn Sa‘d 270 

Yahya ibn Sa'īd al-Ansārī 205, 290, 292, 293, 
294 

Yahya ibn Sa'id al-Qattan 261 
on women 183, 184, 188; and written tra- 
dition 74, 96, 104-105 

Yahya ibn Yahya al-Tamimi 181, 183, 274-75 

Yahya ibn Zakariya’ ibn Abr Za’ida 9, 74 

Yahya ibn Zakariya ibn Shayban 136 

Ya'gūb ibn Salim 113 n. 22 

Ya‘qib ibn Shu‘ayb ibn Mitham 128, 129 

al-Ya'gūbī 254 

Yatim ‘Urwa see Abū l-Aswad 

Yazīd I (caliph) 230 

Yazid II (caliph) 6 

Yazid ibn Abi Habib 7 

Yazid ibn Asamm 35 

Yazid ibn al-Had 211-13 

Yazid ibn Zuray‘ 164, 183, 190 

Yemen, written tradition in 74, 91, 92, 108 

Yunus ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaán 121 n. 84 

Yunus ibn “Ah al-‘Attar 115 

Yiinus ibn Bukayr 129 n. 113a 

Yūnus ibn Habib 19 

Yunus ibn Jubayr 265-66 

Yūnus ibn Yazid 8 

Yūsuf ibn Māhak 96, 104—105 


Zāhirīs 65 

Za'ida ibn Qudama 271, 323 

Zakarīya' ibn “Adi 269-70 

Zakarīyā' ibn Muhammad al-Mu'min 128, 
129, 130 

zakāt (tax) 36, 269 

Zakkar ibn Yahya al Wasitr 128 

Zaman, Iftikhar 234 n. 20 

zanadiga (“heretics”) 312-13, 315 

Zayd ibn Aslam 88 n. 136, 205, 206, 251, 252 
against written Hadīth 87—88, 94, 102, 107 

Zayd ibn Thābit 77, 95, 103 

Zayd al-Narsī 122, 128, 140, 141, 143, 144 
manuscripts and editions 133—35, 143, 145, 
146 

Zayd al-Zarrād 122, 128, 137, 141, 145 
manuscript 131-32, 134-35 

Zayda 265-66 

Zaydis 133 n. 133 

Zayn al-'Abidin 133 
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Zayn al-Din al-‘Amili, al-Shahīd al-Thánt 12, 
122 n. 92 

Zaynab 208, 209 

Ziyad ibn Marwan al-Qandi 128, 130 

Ziyad ibn Muhammad ai-Hadrani 128, 130 

Ziyad ibn al-Mundhir Abu l-Jarüd 128, 130 

al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam 5, 56, 174 
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‘Abd al-Razzaq cites 289, (from Ibn Ju- 


rayj) 292, 293, 294, 303; career 6; collec- 
tion of Hadith 83-86, 91; historical tradi- 
tions 34; isnāds 13, 163-64, 167, 294, (col- 
lective) xxxv, 154, 167; on nursing of adults 
301; on paring nails 280, 281; on pilgrimage 
18; responsa and dicta 296; traditions of 
Prophet, Companions and Successors 294; 
and Umayyads 8, 83—86, 89; on will of Sa‘d 
ibn Abi Waqqas 270-71, 274—75; and writ- 
ten and oral traditions 60, 78, 81, 85 


